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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb English editions of this popular work hare 
been received with much favour, and reviewed in 
the most respectable journals in the highest terms 
of commendation. The London Christian Observer 
says, that ** the Listener listens to excellent purpose, 
and her remarks on what she hears well deserve to 
be carefully weighed. She is domesticated in fami- 
lies ; she is a Rambler, a Spectator, and a Tatler, 
and, we may add, a Christian Observer ; and few of 
us are so wise or so good that we may not be im- 
proved by her observations on life and mannera, 
and on those minor morals of social intercourse, as 
well as those higher points of duty, and that de- 
vout regulation of the heart, to which she aspires 
to conduct those who listen to her honest and salu- 
tary advice. Her incidents and remarks, we ought 
to add, are given in a lively and interesting style ; 
and her monitions are likely to be the more kindly 
received, as she is always cheerful and good-hu- 
moured. We wish her, by the blessing of God, 
every success in her pious and benevolent under- 
taking ; and, above all, that best reward of turning 
many to righteousness; not only correcting their 
general habits, and purifying and sweetening hu- 
man intercourse, but leading them in thtNse blessed 
paths which conduct to everlasting life." 



■V ADVERTISBKEIIT. 

The present volumes have been revised and pre- 
pared for the press with much care. Man; impor- 
tant alterations and ndditions have been made to 
render the whole more instructive and acceptable 
to the American reader. No material chanees 
have been made in the sentiments expressed b; the 
author : in some instances in which tbej were con- 
sidered as incoDNstent with the circumstances of 
society in our country, notes have been added ; but 
it is believed that not a sentence has been omitted, 
or an alteration made, that will, in the least degree, 
diminish the interest of a single story : and although 
these volumes certain nearly the same quantity of 
matter, they are published at less than one half the 
cost of the English editions. 



PREFACE. 



The office of Listener is not one of very ho- 
nourable note, especially when determined to 
tell what he hears : but to deprecate the wrath 
of my readers against so treacherous an inter- 
meddler with their studies and their amuse- 
ments, I entreat them to consider that good 
may be wrought of that with which we usu- 
ally work evil. If I have the misfortune to 
have no business of my own, and a particular 
talent for observing other people's — if my sight 
is so keen, and my hearing so acute, as to per- 
ceive what IS passing where I am not present, 
to see through the roof, and to hear through 
the walls; what can I do but endeavour to 
make the best use of so dangerous an endow- 
ment, and employ it for the benefit of others? 
I whisper no idle tale in gossips' ear — I write 
no satires upon innocent mistakes ; no dry lec- 
tures upon well-known evils ; but I bear about 
with me as it were a reflecting glass, which I 
present to the actors in the scenes before me, 
that seeing in it what it is, they may haply 
discover what might be better. I may some- 
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times listen^ and sometimes dream^ and some- 
times be forced to perform my task without 
the benefit of either ; but^ however it be^ I 
hope my readers will accept and consider my 
well-intended essays^ without being too curi- 
ous as to how I came by my information^ grant- 
ing me always the privilege of overhearing 
whatever I think proper. 



* • 
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MUSIC 



^ Masic often has « ehftrm* 

To make bad good^ and good provoke to harm. 

It was one of those still Autumn nights, when the ' 
silence of nature bears rather the character of death 
than of repose — when, the ear listening in vain for 
so much as the falling of a withered leaf, a momen- 
tary fiensaition steals upon the mind that we only are 
remaining in existence, while all is extinct besides. 
There was not so much as a ripple to break the 
moonbeam th^t was sleeping on the water, a still, 
pale streak of unvarying brightness. A few light 
sails of some far-distant vessels hung motionless upon 
the surface, courting the breeze in vain; but most, 
in despair of further prepress, had dropped the an- 
chor and betaken themselves to the hold, whence a 
gleam of light now and then glanced upon the water 
to give the only token of existence. The moon hung 
in solitary splendour midway in the heavens, and the 
outline of every object was as distinctly traced as in 
the full light of day; seeming to gain magnitude and 
sublimity by the loss of colouring. The cliffappeared 
to have grown to an Immeasurable height, the woods 
to impenetrable thickness. There was pot to be 
seen in all the heavens a cloud, nor on all the earth 
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a vapour. Thoughts of lightneas and foUy can find 
no welcome in the mmd at such an hour as this. 
That Being with whom we seem to be left alone in 
the universe, becomes more sensibly the guardian of 
our path. When removed from all other observa- 
tion, we grow more conscious of His presence; and 
the sensation is powerful, though mistaken, that per- 
suades us He can more distinctly mark our feelings 
in the solitude of night than amid the noise and 
bustle of the dav. 

It was so I felt and so I thought, as I walked be- 
tween the huge dark cliiOr, and the far-receded 
waters, listening in vain for any sound that might 
break on the smemn stillness of the evening. I was 
now drawing near to the habitations of men, that, 
stretching from the town, spread themselves at un- 
equal distances along the cliff; rare at first, but in- 
creasing in thickness as they drew nearer to the 
centre from wtuch they emanated. Here too all 
was silent Small store of fire and candles had led 
the peasant early to his rest — the cottage door was 
closed — the honest were wrapt in wholesome slum- 
ber, and the- nightly depredator had not yet come 
forth on his errand of mischief. I paused a moment 
to consider the mercy of Him who watches over the 
unguarded pillow of the one, and forbears the pun- 
ishment due to the deeds of the other; when a sound, 
as of distant music, came upon my ear. Walking a 
little forward, I perceived that it proceeded from a 
house, yet at some distance, that stood between me 
and the town. The notes, as far as I could distin- 
guish them, were soft and plaintive ; and in the silence 
of such a night, there seemed to me something in 
them almost celestial. My feelings at that moment 
told me music was the gift of heaven, and therefore 
must have been given for our good; and rapidly my 
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I; 

mind ran over the variouB uses that have been made 
of it 

In every age and every country, music has been 
made the emblem of whatever is most lovely and en- 
chanting; and whether the tales that are told us of 
its influence be truth or fiction, they equally prove 
the general perception of its power over the feelings 
and affections of humanity. From the coarse whisue 
of the ploughboy, riding homeward on the fore-horse 
of his team, to the loud peal of the organ amid the 
chorus of some hundred voices, music seems to be 
the most natural language of the happy, the sponta- 
neous solace of the sad. With every idea of things 
beautiful, pure, and delightful, music has been a8-> 
sociated; but we never mix it with the images of 
things base, vicious, and di^raceful. No heathen 
savage ever pictured to himself a future heaven, but 
he placed mu^c among the first of its delights; and 
in those bright prospects of eternal bliss, so often 
opened to us in the Holy Scriptures, music is always 
made a part, real or emblematical, of our promised 
enjoyment 

A power so universal in its influence on our feel- 
ings, so naturally combined with whatever is good 
and fair, and honoured with so much notice in the 
commands and promises of God, must surely be a 
gift from heaven, for the use of which we are re-^ 
sponsible. Given, as we may suppose it, to our first 
parents in Paradise, it was there the language of 
gratitude and joy. The first use of music upon 
earth, perhaps, was to sound forth the praises of the 
Creator; and certainly it is the only one of our ta- 
lents, of the continuance and purpose of which here- 
after any mention has been made. Surely, then, 
it is a gift too sacred to be used as an instrument of 
folly and impiety. It is not my purpose here to dis- 
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close the worst uses to which it has beai penrerted: 
may mj readers long and ever continue strangers to 
them. 

Mj loitering steps now brought me near to the 
win«>w whence the delightful sounds bad issued. 
I heard them still, and could distinguish voices 
mingled in natural and simple harmony. Imagina- 
tion supplying what I did not hear, I fancied it the 
language of piety going forth from glad and grate* 
ful hearts, and stealing through the silence of the 
night to find gracious acceptance at the throne of 
mercy; and now my propensity to know more than 
was intended for my observation became strong with- 
in me; ascending a small elevation directly opposite 
to the inviting window, I set myself to see what 
m^t be passing within. 

The room was dressed with flowers, and gaily 
lighted, shining with many a fair and happy coun- 
tenance. There was not a brow amongst them that 
seemed to bear the weight of twenty years, and 
some not half that number. The little group were 
variously occupied. Some were examining the wild 
flowers, or turning over the shells and pebbles that 
had been gathered in their morning walk; others 
were spreading forth prints and drawings foV the 
amusement of their friends. One was placed at the 
piano, while another tuned the harp, and the leaves 
of the music-book were rapidly turned over in search 
of the selected song. 

My active fancy now found ample business. There 
was so much innocence in the employments, and so 
much pleasure in the countenances of the young 
assembly, that all seemed in unison with my pre-> 
vious feelings. I imagined it some happy birthday 
night, which the inmates of the mansion had assem- 
bled their friends to celebrate. 1 looked on each 
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countenance^ separately, and saw not on one a frown 
of ill humour or a shade of sorrow. Here then at 
least, I whispered to myself, is the use of music not 
perverted. Some child beloved has completed an- 
other of her early years, and the hearts of those who. 
love her are glad and grateful. 

Strains of moral feeling, perhaps of cheerful piety, 
are going forth from hearts as yet untainted with the 
follies and the fashions of the world; from lips that 
no unholy jest, no thoughtless impiety, as yet has 
stained. The music began: the air was plaintive. 
If it had not the sublimity of our best sacred music, 
it was feeling, chaste, and beautiful. I descended 
quickly from the mound, and placed myself near 
enough to the window indistinctly to catch the 
wor<£. But my dreams of grateful devotion and 
moral purity, how were they dissipated, when the 
first words of a French song I distinguished were an 
impassioned address to the heathen god of love; and 
going on with a great deal about the fatal sisters, 
and other objects of a pagan's worship! My plea- 
sure was passed; but curiosity retained me on the 
spot, and I waited patiently another and another 
song. The second was Italian, the sweetest lan- 

Faage of music, and the most perverted. The best 
could hope here, was that performers and audience 
were alike ignorant of the nonsense, not to say in- 
delicacy, of the words they were singing. At last 
I distinguished the accents of our native tongue, 
and something of a better hope revived; for now the 
young performers at least must know the meaning 
of their words. I heard the name of God — the 
Christian's God! and listened with redoubled ear- 
nestness: though, in truth, there seemed something 
of profanation in the mixture; but, alas! it was 
mwe^kuadcordance than I thought That sacred 

a2 
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name was used but as an expression of earnestnev 
on subjects with which the thought of Him could not 
possibly combine. How J[ wished I were at that 
moment where I could have seen whether a blush 
did not suffuse the cheeks of the singer, as she uttered 
a name she could not be accustomed to profane! Or 
can it be, that the lips of innocence maj sing with- 
out thought, or feeling, words they dare not speak — 
sentiments they would blush to feel — ^breathe out a 
mockery of prayer under cover of a foreign lan- 
guage, and make sport of names, at the mention of 
which, angels in heaven bow their heads with reve- 
rence? 

The best that can be said is, that they think 
no wrong; and, in the enjoyment of the music, give 
no heed to the meaning of the words: but that is 
not the less a danger, to which we are insensible; 
and custom has gone far indeed to do its work of 
mischief, if words of folly and impiety can pass our 
lips without exciting our attention. Again my mind 
recurred to what music might be — to what it ought 
to be. Its powerful influence on our hearts — its fit- 
ness to excite and to express the best and finest 
feelings of our nature — above all, its peculiar suit- 
ability to speak the feelings of a grateful heart, at 
peace with God and with itself. I listened no more 
that night. 

Note. Christian parents cannot consider the inflaence 
which songs and music have on the present feelings and the 
future character of their children, or they surely would not 
sufier one of the best of heaven's gifts to be so strangely per- 
verted. The sentiment of these songs, so soon committed to 
memory and associated with some pleasing tune, so strongly 
impressed upon the mind, will, in all probability, go with 
them through life, and be remembered long after other sub- 
iscts shall have been forsotten. In our country we are 
beginning, in some small degree, to feel the importance of 
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this sabject: and many of the most popular, chaste, and 
pleasingf airs and melodies, have been adapted to songs of a 
moral and instructive, if not of a decidedly religious chap 
racter. 

We are indebted to music for many of the purest and most 
refined pleasures we enjoy. It may inspire with feelines of 
devotion ; raise the thoughts above the trifles and tumults of 
this lower world, soothe our cares, and make us forget our 
Borrows. It may awaken sentiments of honour and ^ory, or 
fill the soul with enthusiasm and madness. That wise man 
understood human nature well, who said, " Let me only make 
the songs for the people and I care but little who shall make 
their laws." Who is ignorant of the influence of the Mar- 
saUTs Hymn over the armies of France; or the charm of the 
Highlander's song, or the wild music of the mountains to 
the dwellers of the Alps ? 

When the captive Israelites sat by the rivers of Babylon ; 
wept, when they remembered Zion; and hung their harps up* 
on the willows ; they could endure any suflTering ; submit to 
the most degrading slavery; but they could not sing the 
Lord^a song in a strange land, 

American EIditor. 
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TIME. 

I SAW the leaves gliding down % brook- 
Swift the brook ran, and bright the sun burn'd — 
The sere and the verdant, the same course they took; 
And sped gaily and fast — but they never return'd. 
And I thought how the years of a man pass away. 
Threescore and ten — ^and then where are they? 

H. Neblx. 

<< Threescore years and ten,*' thought I to myself, 
as I walked, one rainy morning, as a sailor walks 
the quarter-deck, up and down a short alcove, ex- 
tending before the windows of a modern house. It 
was one of those days in June in which our summer 
hopes take umbrage at what we call unseasonable 
weather, though no season was ever known to pass 
without them. Unlike the rapid and delightful 
showers of warmer days, suddenly succeeding to the 
sunshine, when the parched vegetables and arid 
earth seize with avidity and imbibe the moisture ere 
it becomes unpleasant to our feelings, there had 
fallen a drizzling rain throughout the night ; the sa- 
turated soil returned to the atmosphere the humi- 
dity it could no longer absorb, and there it hung in 
chilling thickness between rain and fog. The birds 
did not sing ; and the flowers did not open, for the 
cold drop was on their cheek, and no sunbeam was 
there to expand them. Nature itself wore the garb 
of sadness ; and man's too dependent spirits were 
ready to assume it : those at least that were not so 
happy as to find means of forgetting it Such was 
the case with my unfostunate self. 
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I had descended t# the breakfast-room at the 
usual hour, but no one appeared — I looked for a 
book, but found none but an almanac. The books 
were kept in the library, beyond all dispute their 
proper place, had I not been in a humour to think 
otherwise. • The house was too hot, and the exter- 
nal air was too cold ; and I was fain tir betake my- 
self to that last resource of the absolutely idle; a 
mechanical movement of the body up and down a 

F' ven space. And from the alcove where I walked, 
heard the ticking of the time-piece: and as I 
passed the window I saw the hands advance ; every 
time I had returned they had gone a little further. 
" Threescore years and ten," said I to myself, " and 
a third or fourth of it is nature's claim for indispen* 
sable repose ; and many a day consumed on the bed 
of sickness; and many a year by the infirmities of 
age ; and some part of all necessarily sacrificed to 
the recruiting of the health by exercise. And what 
do we with the redt ? Nothing answered me but the 
ticking of the clock, of which the hands were tra- 
versing between eight and nine. They had nearly 
met at the latter hour when the party began to as- 
semble within : and each one commenced, for aught 
I CQuld discover, the functions of the day : for nei- 
ther their appearance nor their remarks gave any 
intimation that they had been previously employed. 
One, indeed, declared the weather made her so idle 
she had scarcely found strength to dress herself: 
another confessed he had passed an additional hour 
in bed, because the day promised him so little to do 
up. One by one, as they dropped in, the seats at 
the breakfast-table filled ; and as a single newspaper 
was all the apparent means of mental occupation, 
I anticipated some interesting conversation. 
I waited and I watched. One ran the point of 
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his fork into the table-cloth ; another balanced her 
spoon on the tea-cup ; a third told backwards and 
forwards the rings on her finger, as dulj as a friar 
tells his beads. As such actions are the symptoms 
sometimes of mental occupation, I began to antici- 
pate the brilliant results of so much thinking. I 
cried hem ! in hopes to rouse them to expression, 
ft&d not quite unsuccessfully : for one remarked it 
.was a wretched day, another wished it was fine, and 
a third hoped it shortly would be so. Meantime the 
index of the clock went round ; it was gaining close 
upon ten before all had withdrawn from the table. 
My eye followed one to the window-place, where, 
with her back to the wall, and her eyes fixed with- 
out, she passed a full half hour in gazing at the 
prospect, or wishing, perhaps, the mist did not pre- 
vent her seeing it. A very young lady was so bu^ 
in pulling the dead leaves from a geranium, and 
crumbling them in her fingers,'! could not doubt 
but some important purpose was in the task. A 
third resumed the newspaper he had read for a 
whole hour before, and betook himself at last to the 
advertisements. A fourth repaired to the alcove- 
gathered some flowers, picked them to pieces, threw 
them away again, and returned. " Cease thy prat- 
ing, thou never resting time-piece," said I to myself, 
" for no one heeds thy tale. What is it to us that 
each one of thy tickings cuts a link from our brief 
chain of life? Time was the gift of Heaven, but 
man has no use for it." 

I had scarcely thought out the melanchofy reflec- 
tion, when a young lady entered with an elegant 
work-box, red without and blue within, and filled 
with manifold conveniences for the pursuance of her 
art Glad was I most truly at the sight. By the 
use of the needle the naked may be clothed ; inge« 
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nmty may economize her means, and have more to 
spare for those that need it ; invention may multiply 
tlie w&js of honest subsistence, and direct the igno- 
rant to the use of them. Most glad was I, there 
fore, that the signal of industry drew more than one 
wanderer to the same pursuit ; though not till much 
time had been consumed in going ip and out, and up 
and down, in search of the materials. All was 
found at last : the party worked, and I, as U9ual, 
listened. " I think this trimming," said one, ^ will 
repay me for my trouble, though it has cost me 
three months' work already, and it will be three 
months more before it is finished." <' Indeed," 
rejoined her friend, ** I wish I were half as indus- 
trious: but I have been working six weeks at this 
handkerchief, and have not found time to finish it : 
now the fashion is passed, and I shall not go on." 
How beautifully you are weaving that necklace,— 
is it not very tedious?" "Yes, almost endless; but 
I delight in the work, otherwise I should not do it ; 
for the beads cost almost as much as I could buy it 
for." — ^**I should like to begin one this morning," 
interposed a fourth, " but the milliner has sent home 
my bonnet so ill-trimmed, it will take me all the day 
to alter it The bow is on the wrong side, and the 
trimming at the edge is too broad, it is very tire- 
some to spend all one's life in altering things we pay 
so much for." — *' I wish," said a little girl at the end 
of the table, " that I might work some trimmings 
for my frock, but I am obliged to do this plain work 
first. The poor lame girl in the village, who is 
almost starving, would do it for me for a shilling,* 
but I must save my allowance this week to buy a 
French trinket I have taken a fancy to." 
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** Poor thing I she is much to be pitied," said the 
lady of the trimmlDg. '' If I had time, I would make 
her some clothes." 

And so they worked, and so they talked, till I 
and the time-piece had counted many an hour which 
they took no account of; when one of them yawned 
and said, ** How. tedious are these wet days ; it is 
really impossible to spin out one's time without a 
walk." 

<* I am surprised you find it so," rejoined the lady 
of the beads, '* I can rarely make time for walking; 
though keeping the house makes me miserably Ian* 
guid." And so the morning passed. It was nearly 
two o'clock, and the company dispersed to their 
apartments. I pretend not to know what they did 
there; but each one returned between three and 
four, in an altered dress. And then half an hour 
elapsed, in which, as I understood from their impa- 
tience, they were waiting for dinner, each in turn 
complaining of the waste of time occasioned by its 
delay ; and the little use it would be to go about 
any thing when it was so near. And as soon as 
dinner was over, they began to wait for tea, with 
exactly the same complainings. And the tea came 
— and, cheered by the vivifying draught, one did 
repair to the instrument and begin a tune, — one did 
take up a pencil and prepare to draw, — and one 
almost opened a book. But, alas! the shades of 
night were growing fast : ten minut&<< had scarcely 
elapsed before each one resigned her occupation 
with a murmur at the darkness of the weather ; and 
though some persons suggested that there were such 
things as lamps and candles, it was agreed to be a 
pity to have lights so early in the midst of sununer; 
and so another half hour escaped. 

The lights when they came would have failed to 
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relumitie an expectation in my bosom^ had not their 
beams (fisclosed the forms of various books which 
one and another had brought in for the evening's 
amusement. Again I watched, and again I listened. 
** I wish I had something to do, mamma,'^ said the 
little girl. "Why do you not take a book and 
read?'* rejoined her mother. "My books are all 
up stairs," she replied; "and so near bedtime, it 
is not worth while to fetch them." — " This is the 
best novel I ever read," said a lady, something older, 
turning the leaves meantime so very fast, that those 
who are not used to this method of reading, might 
suppose she found nothing in it worthy of attention. 
**1 dare say it is," said another, whose eyes had 
been fixed for half an hour on the same page of 
Wordsworth's poems ; " but I have no time to read 
novels." " I wish I had time to read any thing," 
said a third, whom I had observed already to have 
been perusing attentively the title-page of every book 
on the table, publisher's name, date, and all : whilst 
a fourth was too intensely engaged in studying the 
blue cover of a magazine, to make any remark 
whatever. 

And now I was much amused to perceive with 
what frequency eyes were turned upon the dial-plate, 
through all the day ^o little regarded. Watches 
were drawn out, compared, and pronounced too 
slow. With some difficulty one was found that had 
outrun his fellows, and, determined to be right, gave 
permission to the company to disperse, little more 
than twelve hours from the time of their assembling, 
to recover, as I supposed, during the other twelve, 
dressing and undressing included, the efiect of their 
mental and bodily exertions. " So," I exclaimed, 
as soon as I found myself alone, '' twelve times 
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jronnd yoiider dinl-pla te tbofte little )iaiid|i b&Ye.9tp)^, 
wi twelve time3 more they may npw go roupd qn- 
beede4« Tbey whp iire gone to re^t bavfs a 4ay iiie 
Im to live, and record has been made in Heaven gf 
tbat day'8 use. Will He who gave, ask no reckpn- 
4Pg for his gifts? The time, the tboughtii, the ta- 
lent^; the improvement we mkht have made, an4 
made not ; the good we might nave done, and djid 
not; the health, and strength* and intellect, that 
may not be ours to-morrow, and have not been used 
to-day ; will not conscience whisper of it ere they 
sleep to-night? The days of man were shortened 
upon earth by^ reason of the wickedness the Creator 
flaw. Threescore years and ten are now his por* 
tioq, and often not half the number. They pause 
not; they loiter not; the hours strike on; and they 
may even go : for it seems they are all too much. 

The youiig, with minds as yiet unstored, full of 
error, full of ignorance in all that it behoves them 
ipo^t to know^ unfit alike as y^t for earth or hea<* 
V;^ : the old, whose sum of life is almost told, and 
but a brief space reqiaining to repair their mistakes, 
and redeem the time they have lost ; the simple and 
yngifted, who, having from nature but little, need 
the more assiduity to fulfil their measure of usefut 
ness, and make that little do the most it may ; the 
Ql/$v^r and highly talented, who have ap alippst s^p<- 
p^lUng account to render for the much received ; 
they ail have time to waste. But let them remem- 
ber time is not their own — ^not a moment of it biit 
is the grant of Heaven ; and Heaven gives nothing 
wi<j)oixt a purpose and an end. Every hour that js 
wasted, £euls pf that purpose ; and in so far ap it is 
wasted or ill spent, the gift of Heaven is mipusedf 
mi the nfmse is ^ be @ji)8Wered for* MetUnks I 
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would be allowed to whisper nightly in the ears 
of my young friends, as they lie down to rest, ** How 
many minutes have you lost to-day, that might 
have been employed in your own improvement, ia 
your Maker's service, or for your feUow-creature's 
good?" 
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CONVERSATION. 

Convemtion is the daug^hter of reasoning, the mother of 
knowledge, the breath of the soul, the commerce of hearts, 
the bond of friendship, the nourishment of contentment, 
and the occupation of men of wit. 

*' Hold your tongue, Miss Julia ; little girls should 
be seen and not heardy* said Mrs. B.'s nursery go- 
verness to a little sprite of seven years old, who was 
anxious to take a turn in the chatter of the break- 
fast-table. For I would not have my readers sup- 
rse that a nursery breakfast passes without chatter, 
who traverse houses from corner to comer, and 
listen from behind the doors, know better. From 
the nursery to the kitchen, from the school-room to 
the parlour, all is chatter, and one might conclude 
the power of talking increases in inverse ratio with 
the information possessed. But let it not therefore 
be concluded that I am no friend to talking. We 
listeners are considerably interested in the further- 
ance of the custom : and it may even appear, ere 
the end of my tale, that I have a very different ob- 
ject in view, than that of putting my young friends 
to silence. 

It is objected by some, that young people talk too 
much, and by others, that they talk too little ; and 
each remark is just ; for they do both. When young 
people are alone, freed from the constraints of so- 
ciety and the presence of those who are older or 
wiser than themselves, their ceaseless volubility, the 
idleness, uselessness, and folly of their conversation, 
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is all too much : not a pause to reflect upon their 
words ; not a moment to weigh the sentiments the j 
hear ; not a care for the time they waste, or for the 
habits of trifling and exaggeration they acquire* 
But in society they often talk too little. An unrea- 
sonable fear of exposing their sentiments loses to 
them the best means of ascertaining if they are 
right A want of that simplicity of mind, which, 
conscious of no design, does not look to be charged 
^ith a wrong one, make^ them fear to be thought 
ostentatious : while the real difficulty of expressing 
themselves, frwri want of being accustomed to it — 
a difficulty their indolence would rather keep than 
make an eflbrt to subdue — ^prevents their joining in 
conversation on subjects on which they are fully 
able to speak, and would gain information by doing 
so. Modesty may lead them to suppose thejL cannot 
contribute to the pleasure of the conversation; and 
pride prevents their speaking, lest they should, per- 
haps, expose their ignorance. 

I have wondered often how all this befalls ; but 
now methinks I have stolen a key that may unlock 
the mystery. Little Julia was to be seen and not 
heard : that is to say, she was to ask no questions 
when her infant mind was struggling to enlarge it- 
self by increase of knowledge ; she was to express 
no feeling that moved her little bosom, or thought 
that awakened in her dormant intellect. But Julia 
was to listen, I suppose; aud much maybe learni 
by silent attention. She listened, and so did I : and 
we learned a great deal;' for we heard all that the 
footman had told the cook, and the cook bad told 
the nursery-maid; and we gained an insight into 
our neighbours' afiairs, and heard many wonders^ 
the incredibility of which never failed to secure be- 
lief; whereas what was simply true and certain, 

b2 
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was wannly contested. Added to all this were the 
schemes of deception and petty artifices that I do 
notjudge it honourable to disclose. 

This, then, I thought within myself, is little Ju- 
lia's first lesson in the art of talking; a lesson she 
will probably repeat after her own manner^ the first 
time she escapes with her younger sisters to a pri- 
vate comer: and not being allowed to inquire, her 
mind must work, for work it will, upon the materials 
it has gathered ; and I heard her in truth not long 
after, exaggerating, and mimicking, and wondering 
and disputing, as fast as her little tongue could move, 
to evince its delight at the resumption of its power. 

The powers of speech are among the most im- 
portant committed to our charge ; and as capable as 
any other of a right or a wrong cultivation : there 
is this only difference, that while other powers lie 
dormant from neglect, these will be in action whe- 
ther cultivated or not, and if we do not direct them 
to the right, will most certainly expend themselves 
on the wrong. If a yofung person is not allowed, or 
not encouraged, to speak with her parents and equals, 
she will requite herself by talking to her waiting- 
maid; and if she be not accustomed in society to 
converse rationally and sensibly, she will most sure- 
ly spend the powers given her for better purposes, 
in idle gossip or mischievous slander. 

From the lessons in the nursery, Julia passes to 
the school-room : she there learns much, and per- 
haps thinks much, but has little opportunity to com- 
municate. If the discipline be strict, she is desired 
to hold her tongue, and mind her lessons; if it be 
indulgent, she may talk, indeed, as fast as it pleases 
her; she may repeat, with the more exaggeration 
the better, all the tittle-tattle she has heard else- 
where; what this person says, and that person does. 
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and the other person wears; but no one^ (kkes any 
care to lead her to subjects useful and 'improving, 
to correct her misconceptjionSy and false ideas, and 
rash assertions. And here I entreat my readers to 
attend; for if the fault has been hitherto charged 
to the nurse and the maid, it now becomes their 
own. 

And so it was, that some years after my first ac- 
quaintance with Julia in the nursery — it was a 
cheerless night — ^the heavens were hung with the 
thick dark clouds that betoken coming snows: here 
and there a pallid star peeped forth, perceived but 
a moment ere it was gone, and returned no more. 
I watched them long, and they became fewer and 
fewer: and one by one 1 saw the clouds close over 
them, as time closes over the joys that have passed 
away. And now the vapors united into one un- 
shadowed and unbroken mass of blackness. The 
winds just whispered through the leafless trees, a 
low and melancholy sound, and I began to feel the 
cold droppings of the fleecy shower. More silent 
than the thief upon his midnight errand, unheard 
and unsaspected from within, the snow stde down 
upon the hard frozen earth, to prepare for the re- 
turning sun. far other landscape than that he shone 
upon before he set. I was some distance yet from 
home, and liking to observe nature in all her varied 
aspects, I sought shelter in the porch of a handsome 
dwelling-house that fronted the path I was tread- 
ing. There, through an opening in the crimson 
curtains of an adjoining window, I looked upon a 
scene strikingly contrasted with that which was 
without. A blazing fire, recently fed with the dry 
log, crackled and sparkled on the hearth. The reek- 
ing urn, with the tall candles by its side, was hissing 
on the table. The downy rug and many-coloured 
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carpet, with the deep crinuon of the curtain, gave a 
glow of warmth to the picture, strikiligly opposed 
to the growing whitenefls of the scene without. 

A number of young persons were in the room; 
the plainness of their dress, their easy familiarity 
and sm^U numbers, did not indicate a party, and 
yet there were more than might belong to a single 
family. This was not hard to understand. And 
how powerfully came to my mind, at the moment, 
the boundless munificence of that Being, who has 
provided enjoyments for every season; comforts for 
imture'js most sad and cheerless hours. What was 
to them the chiHing shower that fell without, or the 
frost that bound the palsied earth in impenetrable 
hardness? In the enjoyment of present pleasures, 
other, but not less, they sighed not at recollection of 
the tints of autumn or the summer's sun. And then 
came into my gladdened mind all the delights of so* 
cial intercourse; of sentiments sweetly responding 
to each other; of feelings tenderly participated; of 
argument without dispute; reproof without unklnd- 
ness. And I thought, if I might not share it, I might 
now at least contemplate it: and so I tried to list 
what passed within. To ordinary persons this might 
have been difficult. But what can professed listen- 
ers not hear? 

The youthful party, for such it was, had recently 
met, as it seemed to me, to pass a social evening, all 
on familiar terms and intimately acquainted; there- 
fore there was neither reserve nor form to check or 
damp their pleasures. The tea was making, and 
as thev sipped the fragrant draught, the talk went 
cheerfully round. It began as usual with the wea- 
ther. I do not exactly object to this; because some- 
thing must be said first; and, as the beginning address 
is a great difficulty to the reserved and mc^st, it is 
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very well to have an established f<Hrm of commence* 
menty fitted for all circumstances. But I did think 
half an hour something too long for this prelude. 
And I did think besides, that when one called it 
miserable weather, and aiiother said it was a 
wretched day, and a third declared it put her quite 
out of temper, and a fourth wished she could sleep 
till it was finer, the speakers either did not well re- 
gard the meaning of their words or had formed an 
extraordinary estimate of misery and wretchedness, 
as well as of the value of time» and the preservatives 
of good-humour. And I began to be something im« 
patient when one remarked at some length oa the 
wonderful shortening of the days, which, as it usu- 
ally occurs in November, I thought scarcely might 
need a remark, much less an expi^ession of surprise 
or complaint. The subject next in, succession was 
that of dress. Here, too, the gentle critic must 
concede something to what makes a necessary part 
of a woman's business; and so I was very patient 
for a while. But, indeed, this subject so far out- 
lived its predecessor, the remarks were so useless, 
the eagerness so disproportioned to the occasicn, the 
importance attach^ to it so much too great, and 
the expenditure of thought on it so very obvious, I 
began to be well nigh weary of my listening, when 
it divei^ed a little from dress in the abstract, to 
dress in the application, and all the dresses of all 
the ladies in the parish, red, blue, and black, Sun- 
day and working-day, were numbered, described, 
and discussed. 

But wo to him whose discontent would have a 
change at any rate, before he knows for what! From 
the dress we passed to the persons, and from the 
perjK^ns to the afi&irs, of others. What was before 



but radtn, now becane mtfcbievooi* Words \vere' 
repeated, t&les were told, snnmses were wftisper^, 
peculiarities were immicked, fahehoods were circu- 
fated, and truths were ridiculed. The only hope 
that pronused some limit to the evil circulated was, 
that as all talked at once, no one could receive much 
impression from what another said. But I, the si* 
lent Listener, did, for I observed that one in particu- 
lar was so addicted to eza^eration, that if she told 
a truth, it became a falsehood cm her lips; another 
was so possessed with the image of self, that even 
in talking of others, she never failed to pudi in the 
/and the me at evetj sentence, either by the way 
of comparison, or simile, or illustration: and another 
was'so envious, at least, if not censorious, that' she 
repKed with a bui to even the least sugeestion of 
merit, or palliation of demerit, in another: iii a 
fourth, I remarked that her opiiiion chan^d so nu 
mdly, in one thing onlv waS she decid€3, tMt of 
oiffering from whoever happened to be heard last. 
Another was so absolutely certain of every thing, 
one was almost constrained to believe her an eye** 
witness of ail that had passed in the three kingdoms 
since she was bom, and for twenty years tefere. 
But no one more displeased me than a little lady, 
who could assume every body's countenance, mimic 
every body's tone of voice, and caricature every 
body's manners. 

Full two good hours more had elapsed bef<»'e the 
conversation had progressed through all these shades 
of subjects, and there came a transition for which I 
could not well account ; it having arisen in a comer 
whence I could not distinctly hear amid Itie tumult. 
But suddenly it seemed to me, from certain words I 
caught, that my young party were speaking of reli- 



1^. I was not Jk»g id doubt how flie campenatkn 
might have passed from things so frivolous to a theme 
so impodant; for I sood was doomed to know that 
the fnvdity of talk does not depend upoD its subject 
These yoiuig critics were talkiae indeed of preach- 
ers, and of sermon^y and of last Sunday's congrega- 
tioci, and who was theie^ and who ought to have 
been th^e and was not. And one nnnister was 
ccHBpared with anotbery and one extolled, and the 
other dei^eciated* And the last sermop at their 
parish church, which seemed to be tolerably well re- 
membered, was closely criticised. One liked this 
part, and one did not like that part, and some ridi- 
culed and even mimicked the peculiarities in the 
expression and manner of the preckcher. And then 
the mistakes and inconsistencies of all the religious 
people in their circle of acquaintance were hinted 
and wond^ed at, and apparently very conscien- 
tiously bewailed. 

It was a point as difficult, indeed, as it seemed to 
be importa^, to determine, amid conflicting opi* 
aions, who amoi^t <hem were to be considered re- 
hgious and who were not And so went on — ^but I 
forbore to listen. The night's increasing chiUness 
wsurned me thence; and as I betodc myself to my 
solitary home, I tried in vain to recall, of all I had 
lieard, one single exprewon of feeling, one thought 
that bespoke reflection, one breathing of piety, cul- 
tiviUion, or good sense. Yet had I reascm to believe 
the young persons possessed all these: they had 
been carefully, politely, and relkiously educated^ 
th^ knew much and probably f^t much. Why 
then was it so? From habit simply-^habit, unre- 
sisted by others when they were y<mnger, and now 
unresisted by themselves, growing every year tiiore 
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ioveterfttey shcnrUy to become too difficult to coo* 
qaer. Dispersed in society where good sense, piety, 
and intellect) give the tone to the discourse, these 
young people would be found silent, reserved, and 
embarrassed, wishing in vain they had words in 
which to clothe their thoughts, of courage to ex- 

Sress their feelings, and ask an explanation of their 
oubts. And their minds must have more than the 
ordinary power of resistance, if they come not even- 
tually to prefer the company of the trifling, the fri- 
volous, and the senseless. 

Meantime the Oracle of Wisdom has declared, 
^*The thought of foolishness is sin." What sin, 
then, in its habitual and confirmed expression, be- 
come by habit the language of our lives! What sin 
in the perversion of that power whose use is unli- 
mited in good — in telling forth the praises of God- 
in speaking comfort to the sufiering; ip giving in- 
formation to those that know not; in adding the 
highest zest to intellectual pleasures; the most ex- 
quisite enjoyment to social intercourse! Rational 
conversation is the means above all others cal<?ulated 
to correct our mental errors; to shame our selfish 
passions; to correct the false estimate we foriliof our- 
selves, abd induce a liberal and benevolent conside- 
ration of the feelings of others. It is the genial fire 
applied from time to time to save the heart from the 
icy coldness that steals upon it mid the selfish occu- 
pations of the world. It is the overflow of feelings 
too big for the bosom to hold and be at peace. It 
is the gentle consolation that neither age, nor sor- 
row, nor infirmity, forbids to us; the draught obli- 
vious, in which suffering the most poignant can for 
awhile foi^et itself: the oflspring of confidence and 
love, better thriving on the hearth of domestic 
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privacy, than in tbe suUen splendours of dissipa- 
tion. 

And is it even so, that of a gift like this, we make 
an instrument of folly — to dissipate every serious 
thoii^ht — ^to put to the blush every right feeling — ^to 
disseminate falsehood and mischief— wound others, 
and corrupt ourselves? 
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GOOD OLD MARY. 



She for her humble sphere by nature fit^ 
Has little understandings and na wit, 
Receives no praise i but though her lot be such. 
Toilsome and indigent, she renders much— 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true* 

COWPBB. 



All who enter on the world are m pursuit of hap- 
pmefls ; each one questions of another where it is, 
or fancies he perceives it from afar ; but veiy few 
confess that they have found it The young, start- 
ing into life with sanguine hopes and spirits gay, ex- 
pect it everywhere : the more experienced, having 
sought it long and found it not, decide that it is no- 
where. The moralist tells us there is no such thing ; 
and the historian almost proves it by the miseries he 
details. Poverty says, it is not with me ; and 
Wealth says. Not with me. Splendour dashes by 
the cottage door, heaves the rich jewel on her bosom 
with a sigh, and says the dwellers there are happier 
than she is. Penury looks out upon her as she 
passes, loathes her own portion, and silently envies 
what she must not share. Ignorance, with dazzled 
and misjudging eye, admires the learned, and es- 
teems them happy. Learning decides that ** igno- 
rance is bUss," and bewails the enlargement of ca- 
pacity it cannot find enough to fill. Wherever we 
ask, me answer is still, ** Seek further." Is it so, 
then, that there is no happiness on earth 1 Or if it 
does exist, is it a thing of circumstance, confined to 
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certain states, dependent on rank and station ; here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, in miserable depend- 
ence on the casualties of life t We are often asked 
the question by those by whom the world is yet un- 
tried, who, even in the spring-time of their mirth, 
ar^ used to hear the complaints of all around them, 
and well may wonder what they mean. We affect 
not to answer questions which never were answered 
yet ; but we can tell a story of something that our 
ear has heard, and our eye has seen, and that many 
besides can testify to be the truth. And well may 
We, who so often listen to what we like not, be al- 
lowed for once to tell a pleasant tale. 

Distant something more than a mile from the 
villeige of Desford, in Leicestershire, at the lower 
extremity o[ a steep and rugged lane, was seen an 
obscure and melancholy hovel. The door stood not 
wide to invite observation ; the cheerful fire gleamed 
not through the casement to excite attention from 
the passenger. The low roof and outer wall were 
but just perceived among the branches of the hedge- 
row, uncultured and untrimmed, that ran between 
it and the road. As if there were nothing there that 
any one might seek ; no way of access presented 
itself, and the step of curiosity that would persist in 
fining entrance, must pass over mud and briers to 
obtain it. Having reached the door with difficulty, 
a sight presented itself such as the eye of delicacy 
is not used to look upon. It was not the gay con- 
tentedness of peasant life, that poets tell of, and 
prosperity sometimes stoops to envy. It was not the 
labourer resting from his toil, the ruddy child ex-* 
ulting in its hard, scant meal, the housewife singing 
T)lithely at hef wheel, the renose of health and fear- 
lessness ; pictures that so often persuade us happi- 
ness hn» ber dwelling in the cabins of the poor. 
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The room was dark and dirty : there was nothing 
on the walls but the bare beams, too ill joined to 
exclude the weather, with crevices in vain attempted 
to be stopped by torn and moulded paper. A few 
broken utensils hung about the room : a table and 
some broken chairs were all the furniture, except 
what seemed intended for a bed, yet promised little 
repose. The close and smoky atmosphere of the 
apartment, gave to it the last colouring of discom- 
fort and disease. Within there sat a figure such as 
the pencil well might choose for the portrait of 
wretchedness. Quite grey, and very old, and scarcely 
clothed, a woman was seen sitting by the fire-place> 
seemingly unconscious of all that passed around her. 
Her featiu'es were remarkably large, and in ex- 
pression harsh: her white hair turned ba£k from 
the forehead, hung uncombed upon her shoulders; 
her withered arm, stretched without motion on her 
knee, in form and colouring seemed nothing that had 
lived — ^her eye was &jCei on the wall before her — 
an expression of sufiering, and a faint movement of 
the lip, alone giving token oi exbtence. 

Placed with her back towards the door, she per- 
ceived not the intrusion, and while I paused to lis- 
ten and to gaze, I might have determined that here 
at least was a spot where happiness could not dwell; 
one being, at least, to whom enjoyment upon earth 
must be forbidden by external circumstance — with 
whom to live was of necessity to be wretched. 
Well m^ht the Listener in such a scene as this be 
startled by expressions of delight, strangely con- 
trasted with the murmurs we are used to bear amid 
the world's abundance. But it was even sa From 
the pale shrivelled lips of this poor woman, we heard 
a whispering expression of enjoyment, scarcely ar- 
ticulate, yet not so low but that we could distinguish 
the words « Delightful," « Happy.'* 



As we advanced with the hesitation of disrast 
into the unsightly hovel, the old woman looked at 
us with kin^ess, but without emotion, bade us be 
seated, and, till questioned, showed very little incli- 
nation to speak. Being asked how she did, she at 
first replied, "Very ill," then hastily added, "My 
body is ill — ^but I am well, very weU." And then 
she laid her head upon a cold, black stone, project- 
ing from the wall beside the. fire-place, as if unable 
to support it longer. We remarked that it was bad 
weather. " Yes," she answered — then hastily cor- 
recting herself-—" No, not bad — it is Grod Al- 
mighty's weather, and cannot be bad." "Are you 
in pain V we asked — a question scarcely necessary, 
so plainly did her movements betray it " Yes, 
always in pain — ^but not such pain as my Saviour 
suflered for me : his pain was far worse than mine — 
mine is nothing to it." Some remark being made 
on the wretchedness of her dwelling, her stern fea- 
tures almost relaxed into a smile, and she said sha 
did not think it so ; and wished us all as happy as 
herself. 

As she showed little disposition to talk, and never 
made any remark till asked for it, and then in 
wordd as few and simple as might express her mean- 
ing, it was slowly and by repeated questions that 
we could draw from her a simple tale. Being ask- 
ed if that was all the bed she had on which to 
sleep, she said she seldom slept, and it was now a 
lon^ time since she had been able to undress her- 
self; but it was on that straw she passed the night. 
We asked her if the night seemed not veiy long. 
"No — ^not long," she answered — ^** never iong--I 
think of God all n^ht, and, when the cock crows, 
am surprised that the morning has come so soon." 
" And the days— you sit here all day, in pain and 
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unable tt move-^are llie ^ajfs not loogt''— ^'fibw 
can they be long? Is not Ue with me? Is it not 
all up — upf an expression she frequently made 
use of to describe the joyful elevation of her mini 
On saying she passed much time in prayer» she was 
asked for what she prayed. To this she always an- 
sweredy << Ob 1 to go, you know — to gor-whea He • 
pleases: not till He pleases." To express the faci- 
lity she found in prayer, she once said, it seemed a# 
if her prayers were all laid out ready for her in her 
bed. But time would fail us to repeat the words, 
brief as they were, in which this aged saint express- 
ed her gratitude to the Saviour who died for her; 
her enjoyment of the God who abode with her ; her 
expectations of the heaven to which she was hast- 
ing, and perfect contentedness with her earthly 
portion. It proved on inauiry to be worse than it 
appeared. The outline of her history, as gathered 
at diflferent times from her own lips, was this : — 

Her husband's name was Peg ; her own Mary 
she had been long remembered in the village, as 
living in ei^treme poverty, and going about to beg 
bacon at Christmas-time. Her youth had been 
passed in services of various kinds ; and though she 
did not know her age, it appeared, from public 
events which she remembered to have passed when 
she was a girl, that she could not be less than 
eighty. Later in life she had kept sheep upon the 
forest hills, and, in the simplicity of her heart, would 
speak of her days of prosperity when she had two 
sheep of her own. She could not read, but from 
attending divine service had become familiar with 
the language of Scripture. We know nothing of 
her previous character ; that of her husband and 
family was very bad : but we are not informed that 
bers wa^ so^ Tb& first earnest religious feeling ^e 
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lUttted 0f herself^ was fett ivhen walking alone in 
tiie fields ; she bethought herself of her bard fate — 
a youth of toil, an old age ef want and misery — 
and if she must go to hell at last^how dreadful was 
her portion ! Struck with the appalling thought, 
she knelt down beneath the hedge to pray — the 
first time, perhaps, that heartfelt and earnest prayer 
had gone up to Heaven from her lips. 

Not very long after this, as we understood, the 
-old woman was taken ill, and unable to move from 
the straw, at that time her only bed, in a loft over 
the apartment we have described ; where, little shel- 
tered by the broken roof, and less by the rags that 
scarcely covered her, she lay exposed to the incle- 
mencies of the weather, without money to support, 
or friend to comfort her. It was in this situation 
thai her mind, dwelling probably on the things that 
in health passed by her unregarded, received the 
strong and lasting impression of a vision she thought 
she beheld, probably in a dream, though she herself 
believed that she was waking. In idea she saw the 
broad road and the narrow, as described in Scrip- 
ture. In the broad road, to use her own expres- 
sions, there were many walking ; it was smooth and 
pleasant, and they got on fast : but the end of it was 
dark. On the narrow road she herself was treading, 
and some few others; but the way was rugged: 
some turned back, and others sat down unable to 
proceed. She herself advanced till she reached a 
place more beautiful, she said, than any thing to 
which she could compare it When asked what it 
was like, she could not say, but that it was very 
bright, and that there were many sitting there. Be- 
ing questioned who these were, she said they were 
like men and women, but larger and far more beau- 
tiful, and all dressed in glitterings; such was her 
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exjHreiBioii— and one was more beautifid dian tbe 
rest, whMn she knew to be the Savioiir, because of 
his readiness and kindness in receiving her. But 
the most pleasing impression seemed to be left by 
the hallelujahs this company were singing. Slie 
was told by Him die knew to be the Saviour, that 
she must go back (or a little time, and then should 
come again to dwell with them for ever. 

Thus ended her vision, but not so the impression 
it made. The recollection of the scene she had wit- 
nessed, and of the bliss that had been promised her, 
seemed to lead her to the source of all her happi* 
ness. Turning her eye from earth to heaven, and 
fixing all her thoughts to that eternity to which she 
was hastening, it left her, not what she before had 
been, wretched on earth, and unmindful of any 
thing beyond ; but with a heart deeply impressed 
with the love and mercy of God ; niUy and un- 
doubtingly relying on her Saviour's promise, and 
proving the reality of those feelings by earnest de- 
votion, and most cheerful acquiescence in her Ma- 
ker's will It was not the fervour of a first impres- 
aon— the enthusiasm of an excited imagination. 
She survived six or seven years, but time made no 
change in her feelings, ^be passed those years in 
the extreme of poverty, dependent on the alms of 
some few persons who knew and visited her: she 
passed them in pain and helplessness; nH>cked and 
ill-treated by her husband and her sons, and insult- 
ed often by her unfeeling neigbbours, who came to 
laugh at her devotion and ridicule her hopes. 

For these, as well as for some who visited her far 
lander purposes, she had but one answer — die wish- 
ed them all like her; prayed that they m^ht only 
be as happy as herself. When told what she had 
seen was a mere dream and a delusion, she said it 
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did not signify to tell her that — she had seen it, and 
it was the recollection of it that ma^e her nights 
so short and her days so happy. << Apd what does 
it signify," she added, <* that they swear at me, and 
tell me I am a foolish old woman — don't I know how 
happy I am?" During the many years that she 
survived, the minister of the parish saw her con- 
stantly, and found little variation in her feelings, 
none in her firm adherence to the tale she at firet 
had told, and the persuasion that what she had seen 
was a hlessed reality, sufficient to make her happy 
in every extreme of earthly wretchedness. And he 
saw her die as she had lived, in holy, calm, and con- 
fident reliance on her Saviour's promise. 

To what I have written, I could find much to add, 
having notes of all that passed during the protract- 
ed years of this devoted woman's life. But my pur- 
pose is not to make a story. I have witnessed 
only to what I saw, and repeated only what my ear 
has listened to. And I have repeated it but to prove 
that the happiness which all men seek, and most - 
complain they find not, has sometimes an abode 
where we should least expect to find it. This is an 
extreme case : extreme in mental enjoyment, as in 
external misery. But it is true. And if it be so, 
that a being debarred the most common comforts of 
life, ahnost of the light and air of heaven, suflFering, 
and incapable even to clothe herself, or cleanse her 
unsightly dwelling, could yet pass years of so much ^ 
happiness, that her warmest expression of gratitude 
to her benefactors was to wish them a portion as 
happy as her own ; what are we to say to those^ 
who, amid the overflow of earthly good, make the 
wide world resound with their complainings'? How 
^^[e we to understand it, that, while blessings are 
sb#i/^red around us a» the summer rain, there is so 
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little real haj^^esB on earth T Because we seek it 
not aright — we seek it where it is not, in outward 
circumstance and external good» and neglect to seek 
ity where alone it dwells, in the close chambers of 
the bosom. We would have a happiness in time in- 
dependent of eternity ; we would have it indepen- 
dent of the Being whose it is to give : and so we go 
forth, each one as best we may, to seek out the rich 
possession for ourselves. Those who think they are 
succeeding, will not listen to our tale. But if there 
be any who, having made a trial of the world, are 
disposed to disbelieve the existence of what they 
seek — if there be any among the youi^, who start 
at the renort, and shrink from the aspect of their 
already-clouded prospects, we would have them 
hear a brighter tale. There is happiness upon 
earth. There is happiness for the poor and for the 
rich ; for the most prosperous and the most desolate. 
There is happiness, but we will not seek it where 
alone it can be found. 
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TRUTH. 



So much of the happiness of social life is derived frooi the 
Use of language, and so profitless would the mere power of 
language be, but for the truth that dictates it» that the ab* 
sence of the confidence which is placed in our declaration*, 
may not merely be in the highest degree injurious to the in* 
dividual, but would tend, if general, to throw back the whole 
race of mankind into that barbarism from which they have 
emerged. 

Dm. Baowv. 



Walking one morning in the garden at an hour 
when there is little to listen to, except the small 
tittering of the wakeful lark, the distant footsteps 
of the cattle, and the coarse voices of their drivers, 
preparing to go forth to their labour^ I desired at 
least to hear, what all who will listen may hear, a 
word of truth from the still voice of nature. There 
is so striking an affinity between the moral and the 
natural world, resembling consequences so surely 
resulting from resembling causes, one might imagine 
the world of things inanimate had been formed and 
framed but as a picture to show forth what is pass- 
ing within us, and warn us of the things that affect 
our moral welfare: a fable, as it were, of which' we 
are to find the moral, and apply it to ourselvea 
TTiere is scarcely a moment of our lives in which, if 
we be pleased to pause and look around, we may not 
learn a useful lesson from something that is passing 
among the natural objects that surround us. 
The garden that morning was very gaily dressed. 
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The Moss-rose drooped its head, overladen with 
the weight of dew that wds upon it, more beautiful 
in its tears than when opening in full splendour 
to the mid-day sun. The pale Lily, delicate and 
colourless, seemed in its spotless purity to shun the 
charms that embellished other flowers. And the 
Pink, and the gay Pansy, and numberless others, 
were there, all ranged in correct and beautiful or- 
der, unmixed with any noxious or unsightly weed: 
except that on one single spot I marked the first 
germ of something that did not seem to be a flower, 
and yet, having no distinct form, could not well be 
determined to be a weed. I paused a moment in 
thought to pull it up; but what harm was there in 
it? It bore but two small leaves, and why not let it 

Sow? And so it grew — and in a few weeks it spread 
r and wide its rank, luxuriant branches; the flow- 
ers that crept upon the soil were smothered beneath 
it, while its taller neighbours were encompassed by 
its leaves. And each morning as I renewed my 
walk, I marked the growth of the unsightly weed, 
spreading farther and farther to mar the neatness 
and beauty of the bed of flowers. Its roots had 
mingled with the roots of the tender flowers; its 
branches had interwoven with their branches, and 
it would now be a task of difficulty to part them 
without injury. 

And on the last morning that I walked there, I 
bethought myself of what this weed might resemble; 
> thdl from so small and innocent a beginning, had 
grown into such speedy and abundant mischief. 
Alas! there were many things that it resembled but 
too closely. Many were the vices that came into 
my mind as the results of early indulgence. But in 
as much as this garden had been richly cultivated 
and fairly kept, and but for the rapid growth of this 
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n^Iected weed, had seemed almost without a ble-^ 
mish, there was one thing in particular it seemed to 
me to resemble; for I had known that vice to sub- 
sist in minds of considerable cultivation^ and hide 
itself under very highly-polished manners; the single 
blemish of an otherwise fair and spotless character. 

As the ground, accursed for our sake, when left 
unw^tched, brings forth the poisonous weed, so the 
human heart, if unchecked in its propensities, will 
bring forth evil: but none, perhaps, so spontaneous- 
ly as falsehood. There seems to be from earliest in- 
fancy a disposition to it, and it is generally the first 
great fault a child becomes guilty of. 

FalsehGk>d, in its grosser form, is so palpable a 
sin, and so revolting, that we need say nothing here 
to prove it so. The full-grown weed not any one 
would spare, could they find means to root it out 
But the weed was a weed, before it seemed ^, and 
the poison was already in its root. And so are 
there forms of falsehood that excite na disgust, and 
create but small alarm, if any, when first detected 
in the character — nay, are too often fostered and 
encouraged. 

When Anna told a direct falsehood in her infancy, 
she should })ave been corrected with seriousness: the 
guilt of it would then have been made plain to her, 
and every proper means should have been employed 
to prevent a recurrence of the fault. . But no one 
gave heed to the slight inaccuracies into which she 
was betrayed by a Uvely imagination and a hu|ried 
mode of expression; her mistakes excited mirth, and 
were not unfrequently repeated in her presence as 
proofe of wit or subjects of amusement So welcome 
a lesson was promptly learned, and what was at 
first carelessness, soon became design. The plain 
and simple truth gained no attention ; a very little 

VOL. I. D 
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exa^emtion v^tmld make ndrth fer hersdf and her 
compamoDs. fai aB tibb Anna meant no sin : and 
daring her childhood, perhaps, it scareely seemed to 
amount to an, because it deceived no one, and in- 
jured no one. But the rank weed grew apace. 
From exa^rating by design, she grew so accus- 
tomed to it, that it became almost impossible to her 
to speak literallT. (^ne hour was, by her j^eckoning, 
always three— five hundred stood for twenty; every 
rood was a mOe, and every common accident a mar- 
vel, if not an impossibiUty. 

These may seem trifles, but they did not long 
continue so. Tie prattle of the child grew into the 
converse of the woman; and where was then the 
truth too sacred to be sacrifited to Anna's wit? The 
words of others distorted, their actions misconstrued, 
and their affairs misstated, to make them ridiculous 
and herself amusing. From exa^eration to inven- 
tion is but a pass imperceptible: no matter who 
was wronged or who deceived: habit had absorbed 
the sense (A wrong; and a laugh had become the 
price current for a lie. These ^ lies, perhaps, were 
not meant to injure ; but every falsehood may in- 
jure, whatever be intended. Anna, at first, gave 
pain without knowing it. But she could not stop 
here. There are occasions in every one's Kfe where 
a falsehood toiay seem to serve our present interests 
—-where a falsehood may gratify our resentment, 
may shield us from disgrace, or secure us a triumph 
ovejt those who contend with us. Would Anna 
pause when these occasions came? Would she, who 
told falsehoods daily without a motive, hesitate when 
it could serve some important purpose? When pas- 
sion was excited and interest at stake, would she, 
for the first time in her Kfe, stop to consider the 
crimiiiality of saying what was not true? No-* Anna 
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wHI anrelj tell «t laat, if it serves tkar pittrposey the 
most injurious and deliberate falsehood. 

Now, however ihe world may join ia witii the 
laugh) fhowever willingly the idle may listen and the 
thoughtless a|>plautd, sucli a characi^'is not esteem^ 
ed The cay and the ^iddy may «eek tiiem when 
they wtmid (be amused, but firiendsbip takes them 
not to her bosom: feelii^ holds no communion witii 
them: sorrow asks of them no ioomfort: wisdom 
takes with 'them no counsd: cafidour, simptidty, 
and goodi^nse, shrink instinctivdy from their touou 
However brilliant, and however entertainihg, how- 
ever innocent even in intention, the person whose 
words are habitually not hue, is lowered in the 
scale of moral creatiu^es— (their opinions have very 
little weight; their testimony is but little regarded, 
and their sincerity but rarely trusted ; even though 
they were never yet guilty of a mischievous decep- 
tion. But ^e must look higher than this. There 
is One above us who himself is Truth, and to whom 
all that is not, must be hateful. Be has pronused 
to, bring into judgment every idle word, v and has 
already passed sentence upon, the guilt of *^ whoso- 
ever loveth and maketh a lie." Surely they are 
dangerous weapons these for us to make sport with. 
With the utmost caution which we m^ use, we shall 
notiescape die condemnation, should He be exixeme 
to mark our words. There is so much deception in 
our hearts, that we rarely even know the truth e|[- 
actly; and there is so much temptation to disguise, 
or discolour it, that perhaps scarcely a day goes^ by 
us in which we are not betrayed into some evasion. 
The weed is too surely indigenous to the soil, and 
every hour sthat we spare to check its growth, we 
spare an enemy that will spoil the beauty of our 
garden* The be^t^ and the sweetest, and $te purest. 
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Id moral loveliness, will be attainted by its unhal- 
lowed touch. 

Early let us go to our garden, and look if the 
small germ be there; and every morning return to 
see if it be coming up. And mark well the manner 
of its growth. It does not come at once, a bold and 
mischievous falsehood. Being iti society, we hear 
something that hurts or offends us; desiring that 
another should share our indignation or redress our 
wrong, we add to it, perhaps^ no more but an a^ra- 
vative tone. It is but wounded feeling, or just ab- 
horrence of sin.- True — but it is falsehood. Walking 
by the way-side, we meet objects of distress; anxious 
to interest others for their sake, we exaggerate the 
picture of suffering, or conceal its alleviation. Our 
motive is but benevolence. True — but it is false- 
hood. We have been witness to some incident, or 
listened to some recital: a very little embellishment 
lyill make it highly marvellous, and excite interest 
or afS)rd amusement; no one can be harmed by it. 
True — ^but it is still falsehood. Well, the weed is 
fair and green.: shall we let it grow on another 
day? We have committed some fault — if we con- 
fess it, we shame ourselves for ever, and sink in the 
esteem of those we love. A falsehood for this time 
will conceal it, and we will do the wrong no more. 
True—but another sin, and probably a greater, is 
added to the first, and He who knows all is left out 
of the account. 

Being innocent, it may be we have been wronged, 
or we have been the unwilling occasion of wrong; 
by a falsehood, mischief may be prevented: with 
ho other defence in our power, we may surely pre- 
vent crime, and secure ourselves from injuiy. But 
this is no more than to choose to ourselves the cul- 
prit's part, and being innocent, voluntarily to claim 
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gftilt on ow bebalfl it .is boiler )tD tnlS%T innooent, 
than guilty 'to coscape. We .are peihaps brought 
unawares into a situation an .which, if .the itcutb he 
not denied, :we jshall v^eem tunkind, ungvateful, ^irisb- 
cere. >We >hnQw that iwe ate not so, though ap- 
pearances are against us; ialsefaeod may «eem here 
but the servant of tmitbn^we use it only* to .prevent 
.mistake. 'Metlunks our fatal weedtistgioiwing xkojn 
apace. That .which at fii»t seemed the iiandmaid 
of generous feeling, (bath passed ovar to the service 
of 8el£«r>4iot yet,: it is /true, to serve any evil ipre- 
pendty, or indulge anyiculpabie desire. :it seems 
but a fair background to set off opr flowers. Let 
it grow on. 

rlard service truly has that propensity which once 
is enlisted to wait on the selnsh interests of man. 
£nvy, jealousy and emulation, anger, resentment 
and revenge, ambition, vanity, and pride; all these 
make a part of human selfishness, and claim to be 
served in their turn. The weapon is in a hand well 
practised to its use. When better feeling predo- 
minates, the use of it seems to be for good. But 
when passion surprises us, can the. well-practised 
hand forbear the ready weapon T Envy can, by a 
word of falsehood, bear down its proud superior; 
emulation can, by a falsehood, pass over the head of 
its rival; revenge can sate itself, anger can safely 
spend itself, in falsehood; pride, and vanity, and 
ambition, may be ^rved by it And thus we have 
the weed full grown. We may use it oftener or 
selddmer, as the temptation arises, or as passion im- 
pels; but that we shall use it when occasion ui^es, 
IS not doubtful. And who now can tell the deformity 
of the weed we have spared? It may misrepresent 
the most pure intention; it mav blight the fairest 
character; it may attaint the holiest mind; bring 
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ridicule on the most sacred truths; betray the most 
generous trust; destroy all confidence and honest 
intercourse in society; and provoke and insult that 
high, holy, and omniscient Ksing, whom nothing can 
deceive, and who will bear with no deception. 

Faintlv we have sketched the mischiefs, and faint- 
ly descrioed the manner of the growth. We have 
given some examples, but they are a few among* a 
thousand. We warn you of the danger of the mt 
departure! from truth; of the playful orandishing of 
so dangerous a weapon. Thus much, at least, must 
be ac&owledged — falsehood is sin — sin can never 
be a trifle or a jest. 
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FEARS. 



The butler desired me, with a yery grare fiiee, not to ren- 
ture myself in it after sonsety for that one of the footmen 
had been almost frightened out of his wits by a spirit that 
appeared to him in the shape of a black horse without a 
head— to which he added, that about a month ago, one of the 
maids coming home late that way with a pail of milk upon 
her heady heard such a rustling in the bushes that she let it 
fall. 

Abbxsov. 



It was my misfortune once to visit a family of 
people, very excellent, and very amiable, and for 
aiiy thing I desire to say to the contrary, very wise 
in things of moment Besides the mother, there 
were several young people of difierent ages, reach- 
ing from infancy almost to womanhood, all happy, 
and all obliging — except when they happened to be 
assailed with what they were pleased to call fear: 
but as fear has always respect to danger, fancied, 
real, or possible, I should prefer to find some other 
name for it, because I can prove that ilf existed 
where danger was not possible, nor even by them- 
selves apprehended. What influence these attacks 
had upon their own happiness it is hard to judge, 
because some people find their enjoyment m the 
miseries they create for themselves : but they made 
woful inroads on the enjoyments of others; and 
for compliance, good humour, and good breeding, 
poor chance, indeed, had they to stand against the 
influence of these vehement emotions. 
Though the hour was late, I had scarcely laid 
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myself down to rest oo the night of my arrival, ere 
I was roused by the buzzing of voices, and the sound 
of soft, stolen footsteps in the adjoining gallery. The 
young ladies had been disturbed by extraordinary 
sounds, or such at least as would have been extra- 
ordinary, had not, the hearing of them recurred every 
other night. One was afraid to go to bed, and an- 
other was afraid to get up ; one could not come into 
her room, and another could not come out of it 
Some thought they heard, and others were sure tbey 
heard-^but nobody knew what. Nor was it easy 
to perceive the purport and end of the commotion ; 
for no one made any attempt to ascertain the real 
ground of alarm : probably because they knew not 
where to look for it-— or more likely because they 
were too much used to their own. fears to expect to 
find any ground for them. And so, after much lis- 
tening, and starting, and whispering, tbqy were 
pleased. at last to go to rest, and generously. allowed 
me to do the same. 

I ventured. in the morning to suggestr.that the, in- 
dulgence of unreasonable tears was not the evi- 
dence of a strong mind, and did in itself much tend 
to weaken it: that in the presence of real dagger 
it unfits us for exertion, and in the absence of it, 
costs us as much suffering, as .the evil itself, might do. 
I was answered by stories manifold .and various, of 
things that had been, and things that might be; and 
the absolute certainty tbey still retsuned of havii^ 
heard noises, though not one in their morning oenses 
really supposed there. had been any thing to make 
the noise. 

Willing to close. a conversation I thoig^.^ little 
improving, I proposed to two of .the jGm^r ,girls 
to walk with me in the adjoining grounds. It was 
agreed to with pleasure ; tbey i^re .polite,.cbeerful, 
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and obliging, till we had Walked — must I own, not 
more than some few hundred yards? — when a small 
frog jumped out 'from t^e grass before us, and pass- 
ed to the side of the path. A scream that might 
have startled ev6n the insensible frog, broke from 
one of the^ young ladies, and they both protested 
they would go no farther on that path. It was in 
vain I represented to them that, a frog is the most 
harmless of living things, having neither bite nor 
sting with which to wound; and that, moreover, 
whether it were harmless or harmful, it had taken 
itself willingly away from us. They replied only 
that it was a hideous, shocking creature, and fright- 
ened them to death. Equally in vain I urged my 
wish to reach the place to which that path would 
lead us; my wishes had no weight against their 
fears : they would not go, and excused themselves 
by saying they were dreadfully afraid of live things. 
We turned aside and took anoHier path. But alas! 
not far ha4 we purslied it, when I saw upon the 
green turf, where it had untimely fallen, a sweet 
Uttle bird already dead and cold, ite pretty eye un- 
closed, and not a feather ruffled. I picked it up to 
admire it, when suddenly both my Companions let 
go my arm and stepped some paces ba<^k, protesting 
loudly that thev were dreadfully afraid of dead 
things, and should never like to walk that path again. 
Methought their path of life would scarce be easy, 
to whom the living and the dead Wer6 thus alike 
terrific. 

We now pursued our walk, but soon in utter 
hopelessness, on my part, of any thing like comfort 
or enjoyment. If we were to cross a meadow there 
was a cow, or at least a horse in it Whichever way 
we turned my companions s^w a man or a d<^ : 
and when there was neither man nor dog, nor any 
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thing eke, alive or dead, the way was so lonely they 
were afraid to go forward. They could not sit in 
the shade, lest me inhabitants of the bushes should 
descend on their heads — they could not sit in the sun, 
lest the winged insects should settle on their clothes. 
If I presented them with a flower, they let it fall, 
because they nustook the green leaf for acaterpillar. 
I wished them most heartily at home, and made what 
haste I could to rid myself of such troublesome com- 
panions. 

But scarcely had we reached the house, when, 
for the promoting of the day's amusement, a ride 
was proposed to view some neighbouring ruins. It 
will be believed, I was comforted to find my walking 
companions were to be exchanged for some a little 
older, to whom I hoped the live things and dead 
things might be less alarming. But alas ! we bad 
now no need of either. When the carriage went up 
hill, they were afraid it would run back ; when it 
went down hjjl, they were afraid it would run for- 
ward. If the horses ran slowly, they were sure they 
would never go on ; if they went fast, they were sure 
they would never stop. The ride was romantic and 
beautiful in the extreme, but the ladies saw nothing 
except the ruts in the road. I attempted conversa- 
tion, but was interrupted by a scream every time the 
carriage lost its exact perpendicular. And at last, 
when the excitement of their fears could ^be borne 
no longer, they insisted on stopping the carriage to 
inquire if the road was not very bad, and if it was 
safe to. go forward. The former was too obvious to 
need the asking, the latter they were determined not 
to believe. When the carriage could not stop, they 
insisted upon getting out to walk, and then, having 
made the driver go slower and slower, till the fleet 
hours of day were nearly spent, they discovered that 
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they should surely be benighted before their return-, 
and of course be murdered, over and above having 
their necks broken by the badness of the road. 
These were certainly no pleasing anticipations ; and 
if I did not partake the imaginary ills, I was suffi- 
ciently tired of the real ones, not to oppose return- 
ing without the accomplishment of our purpose; and 
listened all dinner-time to assertions, proved and eX- 
plained, of the ribsolute imposdbility of reaching the 
place to which we had set out. 

All dinner-tiibe, did I say ? It might have been 
so, had not an unhappy wasp presented itself with 
the sweets of the second table course. There was 
other company besides myself at table, but that 
could not signify when a wasp was in the case. The 
servants were all put in requisition with tongs, 
poker, and shovel; the children started apd jumped, 
and overset every thing in their way ; and the din- 
ner remained to cool till the murder of the foe al- 
most restored peace to the society — but not quite — 
for one was still sure it would crawl. Having a lit- 
tle girl next me, of whose good sense I had on some 
occaBions formed a favourable opinion, I ventured 
to ask her why she was so much afraid of a wasp. 
She replied, as I expected, because it might sting 
her. I asked her if she had ever been stung by one. 
She assured me she had, in endeavouring to drive 
it from the table, when, had she left it alone, it 
would probably have gone away of itself quite 
harmlessly. I asked her of the pain, and how long 
it lasted, and whether it was difficult to bear. Her 
answer implied, that though the pain was sharp yet 
it was short, and that the remainder of my questicm 
seemed to her ridiculous* I then submitted it to her 
candour, whether, in the worst issue of the case, 
which, considering the number of wasps that fly, 
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•and the number of people who will not let them fly 
in peace, occurs but seldom, the amount of pain was 
really equal to the fear she had betrayed ; and whe- 
ther, in the certain anticipation of ju3t so much 
pain by any other cautte, she should have felt any 
fear at all ? She confessed that she should not ; be- 
cause, as she sensibly remarked, a slight pain, to be 
felt. for a few moments, was not worth thinking of, 
or dreading before it was felt. But all this did not 
seem to her a reason why she should not scream at 
the sight of a wasp.* Nor indeed was it, as she 
gave me Occasion to learn before the lapse pf many 
hours : for the entrance of a moth, that never yet, 
in the memory of man, was known to sting, created 
to the full as much commotion later in the evening; 
so much, indeed, that most of the party retreated 
out of the room in the midst of our musical festivi- 
ties, and left me to play to myself 

Well I know, that ladies who have grown up in 

* In a pleasant orchard a number of children were plac- 
ing under the thick foliage of a spreading tree. One, a lit- 
tle boy« was suddenly heard to scream out in a most alarm- 
ing manner : and when the members of the family ran to the 
scene of distress, he was seen fairly dancing under the in- 
fluence of a paroxysm of fear. 

Judging from his actions that a wasp had flown into his 
bosom, all were anxious to relieve him ; but every one afraid 
to touch him, lest, by being disturbed, the dreaded insect 
should be made to sting more severely ! ! 

With much care, however, his coat and vest were opened, 
and, instead of finding a wasp or a serpent, out fell the 
small part of a dried leaf that had fallen there from the tree. 

All laughed heartily at the little hoy, who soon became 
quiet ; but looked very much ashamed and felt mortified, and 
was perhaps disappointed that he had not at least been stung 
a litUe, that it might not have so clearly appeared, that he 
had made so muck ado about nothing. 

Am. Ed. 
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the indulgence of such fears, and have come at ]im^ 
to persuade themselves there is a degree of delicacy 
and refinement in them, must go on to the end under 
the penalty due to their folly; that of tormenting 
themselves, and annoying others. But as my whis- 
pers are for the ears of those with whom nothing is 
yet too late, I would represent to them the absolute 
inconsistency of such fears with good sense and a 
rational mind. All extravagance is folly; because 
sound sense mainly consists in giving to things their 
due degree of importance, and proportioning the 
sentiment to the occasion that calls it forth, rear, 
therefore, beyond the occasion, must be folly, even 
when some degree of danger exists: and though as 
a passion inherent in our nature, we cannot but be 
subject to it, we believe it will generally be found 
greater or less in proportion as the mind is strong 
or weak. 

The unreasonable indulgence of fear— we speak 
now of that fear which has a real object and occa<^ 
sion— is surely not consistent with the calm and 
humble trust we profess to repose in a superintend* 
ing Providence, without whose knowledge harm can- 
not by any means befall us. If it be urged that we 
ought to foresee and provide against danger, that is 
true : but fear, so far from accelerating this provi- 
dent care, usually unfits us for using the means we 
, have of avoiding or resisting evQ : the courageous 
will escape, where the timid must inevitably sufier. 
But that sort of fear, if, for want of another term, 
we so must call it, which is our present subject of 
reprehension, has nothing whatever to do with dan- 
ger—call it timidity, sensibility, or whatever we 
may, it is nothing but weakness and folly; and we 
may depend upon it> that being purely selfish, it k 
always unpleasing. It is constituticmal in some 
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DO doubt, more than in others; but if we 
have a constitutional weakness of frame, we use all 
means to overcome it, and often with success. Then 
why not so with this our mental weakness? But, in 
fact, much more depends on habit and education 
than on nature. Some children are absolutely taught 
it, and others are foolishly humoured in it, till it is 
no longer in their own power, or in the power of 
any one, to subdue it. I am certainly inclined to 
make an exception in those very extraordinary and 
wonderful cases of natural antipathy, of whidi the 
existence is too certain to be disputed, and too in^ 
scrutable to be understood; where an instinctive 
horror of some one particular thing gives such a 
keen perception of its presence as nothing can baffle 
or deceive. This, perhaps, it may be impossible to 
conquer. But this bears no anology whatever to 
the various fears, and horrors, and dislikes, of which 
we have been speakine; by which reason and good 
sense are offended; selfishness fostered and indulged, 
and the feelings and convenience of others generally 
sacrificed to our own. 

Addressing myself exclusively to my younger 
friends, I would induce them to consider that most 
of those living things for which they have conceived 
a horror, are in themselves beautiful, and should 
be objects of our admiration. I believe there is not 
in the whole creation, a thing that can properly be 
termed di^usting. It may be troublesome and an- 
noying, if it obtrudes itself where comfort and clean- 
liness forbid its entrance, and may justly be removed, 
or, if necessary, destroyed. But in themselves, both 
reptiles and insects are most curiously and exqui- 
sitely wrought, and instead of shrinking from them 
with senseless horror, we may accustiHn ourselves 
to look at them with sensations of extreme pleasure, 
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as the works of Him whose wisdom and power they 
manifest, and of whose bounty they partake, in me 
enjoyment of the existence he has bestowed on them. 
It is to some persons, and might be to all, if they 
would cultivate the feeling, a source of infinite de- 
light to watch the swarms of insects that people the 
whole creation in the midday of a summer sun. 
There are those who receive as much pleasure from 
the insect that settles on their finger, as from the 
wild-flower that blossoms under their feet This 
complacent feeling in the contemplation of nature's 
living works, and that of persons who shrink from 
them with disgust, are merely habits of mind: the 
one may just as well be cultivated as the other. 

In respect to the fear of accidents and injuries 
from our fellow-creatures, I believe the best cure 
for it is an abiding sense of the ever-present Provi- 
dence of God: and if we are constitutionally timid, 
we cannot better subdue it than by cultivating this 
consciousness of the Divine protection, in such a 
manner that it may recur to our minds on the first 
movement of alarms In short, so as to become in- 
fluential on our habits and sensations, and make a 
part of all our thoughts and feelings. 
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THE SABBATH. 

J8 there a time when momenta flow. 
More lovelily than all beside ? 

It is of all the times below, 
A Sabbath even in summer tide. 

EOMESTOJI. 

It wa3 a Sabbath evening in the height of summer. 
The sun had been a half hour gone, but his beams 
still lingered in the clear horizon, and still the 
fleecy cloud was tinged with a fading touch of red. 
The blue vault had not yet deepened into grey, nor 
the landscape become x)bscure in the growing twi* 
light. And yet there was a mellowing tint upon the 
scene, that gave of softness what it stole of splendour: 
like the brilliant and gifted spirit that religion has 
chastened into stillness. The flower that had droop- 
ed, and the leaf that had withered in the noonday 
heat, were already recovered by the evening's fresh- 
ness ; while the Thrush prolonged her song, and the 
Redbreast lingered on the bough, as if unwilling to 
part from such a day. Peace and repose were the 
character of the scene, and fancy might almost pic- 
ture that the task of life was done, and all things 
ready for an eternal rest. 

In all there seemed a fitness for the day, and for 
the feelings, with which I was returning from the 
evening service. The words of love and peace had 
dropped like holy balm upon the bosom, and put to 
rest its agitating cares. Shame and contrition had 
sunk the soul too low for opposition, and mercy had 
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won it into grateful acquiescence. At peace with 
God, because it had drunk deeply of his grace and 
truth ; at peace with the world, because it seemed no 
longer worth contention ; at peace with itself, be- 
cause self was degraded and dethroned ; the spirit 
partook of the evening's Sabbath hue, and only 
wished it could be always so. " And will it not be 
always so,^' I thought as I walked slowly homeward, 
"when our life's working-days are over, and the 
eternal Sabbath dawns upon our souls? A little 
while, and what is now but a brief foretaste, a pass- 
ing semblance of celestial peace, will be an eternal 
and unchanging reality. A little while, and the 
smile of our Father will no more be averted, the 
world renounced, will no more resume its power, and 
self submitted, will no more rebel. And if there be 
such pleasure in an earthly Sabbath, interrupted as 
it is with our coldness, and carelessness, and earthli- 
ness, what will be the bliss of that eternal Sabbath 
for which we are preparing 1" And then I consi- 
dered the goodness of God in this institution, by 
which one day in seven is separated from the rest 
to be employed in making happy what the occupa- 
tions of the other six too often tend to make wretch- 
ed ; and to sanctify what they are too well fitted to 
corrupt. Prone as we are to sin, and subject as we 
are to sorrow, our most lawful occupations are fraught 
with anxiety and danger. What a comfort, then, 
that there ia one day in which it is our duty to ne- 
glect them, to forget them, and give up ourselves en- 
tirely to thoughts and pursuits of which the fruits 
are love, and holiness, and joy : to have nothing to 
do but to acquaint ourselves with God and be at 
peace. 

I passed the day-labourer in his clean Sunday 
dress, with his Bible under his arm, and thought how 
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he muBt enjoy the repose of such a day, his only 
neaDS of instructioD, perhaps his only rest from 
effi)rt aod endurance. I overtook the pale inechanic, 
and fancied from the expreaBion of content upon his 
features, that he was telling over the stores of coo^ 
solation he had gathered, to feed on in his close 
workshop all the week. Many little children were 
tripping by my side, in their plain neat dresses, some 
with books in their hands. 1 looked at them, and 
hoped something had that day been taught them in 
the Sunday school that would sweeten the lot for 
which they were preparing. A little longer musing, 
and I should have persuaded myself the Sabbath 
was a day that all men love, and the calm of na- 
ture, what all were sharing, and the song of grati- 
tude what all were singing. But truth was at band, 
and fancy must give place. 

When I turned from the noeadows into the pub- 
lic road, the psissengers began to thicken on my 
path. The town had poured out its population in 
every direction for their evening walk, and the hills 
and the pathways were scattered thick with figures 
of various appearance, all well-dressed and neat, and 
seemingly free from care. There was nothing at 
first strongly to invade my previous feelings. I could 
still fancy that the poor labourer, or richer trades- 
man, was enjoying with his vdfe and children the 
beauties of creation and the grateful recollection of 
a 4lay well spent : and in many a lowly hovel, as I 
passed it, I saw, in interesting group, the father at- 
tentively perusing his Bible, while the mother was 
setting out the plain spare supper. Truth might 
indeed have told that some who enjoyed the Idsure 
of the day had thought nothing of Him whose day 
it was; and some who were tastins of nature's 
.charms, fdt nothing of gratitude to oka who gave 
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them ; but so much was not writteD od their brow ; 
and they wore at leas^an air of enjoyment that be- 
came the hour. 

Not GO, when, proceeding a little farther, I met 
the gay equipage returning from an evening ride. 
Not so, when I saw the light skifi^ with sails, unfurl- 
ed, gliding merrily towards tbe shore. Whoever 
was within them, the day of God was here profaned 
by the direct breaking of his holy law. He had 
said, " Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy:" 
they disobeyed and. boldly denied His right to com- 
Inand. Those who took the pleasure, were guilty 
of the 3in of those they taught and paid to pursue 
on the Sunday the occupation of the week, and 
unhallow in thought and deed the day that God 
made sacred. They would say, perhaps, they spent 
an hour in a recreation very Imrmlessly, and no way 
inconsistent with their thoughts of holiness ; but for 
their one hour of harmless recreation, others must 
toil many. The horses that were used must be 
cleaned ; the hand that plied the oar for them would 
ply for others encouraged by their el^ample: the 
words of God are plain and positive, and impossible 
to misconstrue ; therefore the breach of them is a 
bold refusal to comply with his command, made 
openly in the face of earth and heaven. They 
would urge, no doubt, that they had kept holy 
enough of the day, in going twice to the service ap- 
pointed. Alas ! if they had been there, it should 
almost seem to make their guilt the greater; for 
now, it may be, they were sinning against light and 
knowledge. 

The evening was closing fast : already the dark 
outline of form was all that remained distinct, and 
as I entered the town, the doors were closing and 
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liehts were beginnine to deaai from every window* 
My pleasing reverie nad been painfully diasipated ^ 
my mind was occupied in considering of the way in 
which Sunday is usually past : and, presuming that 
when windows stand open, no secrets are passing 
within, I set myself to observe how people were 
employed in the various houses as I passed them ; 
not without hope that I might gather something 
useful, in the way of warning or example, for my 
readers. 

I passed a window where noisy mirth bespoke the 
late dinner party ; where it was evident the compa- 
ny would not, and the domestics could not, remem- 
ber it was the Sabbath ; except in so far as they 
sighed in secret that decency allowed them not to 
dance or play at cards: but there I paused not 
There was nothing doubtful among these. They, 
too, had been to church— themselves — but not their 
servants, who had this dinner to make ready. As 
soon as they came forth from the sacred walls, they 
had passed with all speed from house to house to 
make their morning calls : I say not to wipe off the 
serious impression of the service, for it had made 
none ; but to get rid of the time till the bells should 
chime again. Unless they preferred a ride, they 
had gone a second time to church : they had plenty 
of time to dress for dinner, and then, thanks to this 
party, there was no more trouble about disposing of 
the hours till bed-time. 

Neither did I stop long, where, in a more decent 
way» but with much the same purpose, a few friends 
had caUed in upon some other few, for the charita- 
ble purpose of passing away an evening on which 
they thought it right to be quiet and abstain from 
their weekly occupations, and yet found it very te- 
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dioiis. But I made a longer pause when I arrived 
uDder a window where there were clearly none pre* 
sent but the family that abode there, and it was 
pretty evident that no erne had lost the recollection 
that it was the Sabbath. Knew I this from the smile 
of gratitude and heavenly peace that shcHie on their 
features? My readers shall judge. ^* I wish it was 
bed-time»" said a little girl, not usually in haste to 
go to bed ; '^ I am so tir^ of having nothing to do !" 
Though in truth she had risen two hours later than 
usual that morning. 

^^ I think our clock must be too slow/' replied her 
brother. " You know we were hardly dressed for 
breakfast when the bells began to ring this morning. 
It must be more than half past seven ;" and with a 
weary yawn he threw himself on the rug. to play 
with the spaniel. 

All were not alike unfortunate ; for I observed a 
young lady at her writing desk, folding and sealing 
as many letters as one can reasonably suppose she 
might have occasion to write in a week. How happy 
for her correspondents, that one day in seven was 
a leisure day : a day on which the hours, being less 
valuable, could be better spared than on any other ! 
As I could not see within the letters, I am bound in 
charity to suppose the subject of them was in unison 
with the feelings and previous occupations of the 
day. .How should they he otherwise ? A heart that, 
from the rising till the going down of the Sabbath 
sun, had been in earnest devotion before God, had 
mourned in many a prayer the consciousness of sin, 
and grown light under the sweet assurance of its par- 
don; that had trembled at the awful denunciations 
pronounced on the dissembler, and been moved^ 
amazed, overwhelmed, with the contemplaition of the 
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Redeemer's love and the Father's fond forbearance. 
It was impossible that such a heart could turn imme- 
diately to common themes, the amusements of yester* 
day and the business of to-morrow, and the thousand 
trifles that bespeak a mind unoccupied by deeper in- 
terests. If I could not penetrate the letters to find 
where the heart had been, and where the thoughts, 
I was at least certain that they had been ti^ether, 
and that the language of the letters had gone after 
them ; and I felt much grief at a practice that could 
leave it doubtful whether they might not altogether 
have gone wrong. No common observer could know 
that a young lady who kept all her letters to write on 
a Sunday, did so that they might wear a deeper tone 
of piety, be the more faithful mirror of her better 
feelings, conveying greater good to others and more 
glory to God. Common observers might even go so 
tar as to suppose it was a profane compounding be- 
tween her conscience and her choice: permitting her 
to send her spirit to scenes, where in person she dared 
not go, and to occupy her thoughts with things she 
dared not do. I could not but bewail the bad ex- 
ample of a practice so equivocal, where the deed 
was plain to all, the inducement to it a secret be- 
tween herself and God. 

Reclining on a sofa opposite, I observed another 
lady intent upon the perusal of a daily newspaper. 
Therein at teast was nothing doubtful; for the con- 
tents of a newspaper are known to all : and doubt- 
less the mind that had been fed all day upon the 
high and holy things of heaven and eternity, must 
have found it a Sieasonable draught of temporalities 
to rid itself of the effects or impressions that might 
remain. I had some reason to doubt, from aU I 
beard, whether this young lady would not have 
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thoi^ht it wasting time to read the newspaper on 
a Monday, because she had so many other things to 
da But on Sunday, alas! on Sunday, on that day 
which is God's, and not our own, it was a relief to 
find any thing that might be done. And all together 
could not stay the weariness with which they turned 
their eyes towards the lagging time-piece, that 
seemed but to go the slower for their impatience to 
be rid of a day, which, though shortened at either 
hand, was still too long. 

And yet these people, and thousands who do like 
them, are going, so they tell us, and take it but ill 
that we should doubt it, to that blessed dwelling* 
place where there is no employ but one, the very 
one of which they grow so weary here: where the 
utmost reach of happiness is no more but the com- 
pletion and duration endless, of that which they are 
so Ihtle willing to begin, a rest from the agitating 
cares of time and sense, and a devoting of time, and 
thoughts, and powers, to the worship of the Deity, 
the contemplation of his works, and the performance 
of his will. This is a happiness that is not for us 
here, we cannot reach it if we would. But that we 
may taste of it, that we may cultivate a desire and 
a liking to it, an imperfect Sabbath has been at cer- 
tain intervals appointed us, in which we are per- 
mitted, nay, commanded under all the penalties of 
disobedience, to take of the food on which our per- 
fected spirits will eternally be fed, if the feast of 
heaven be preparing for us. The day comes round, 
and finds so little welcome, it is but an importunate 
intruder on our enjoyments, an interruption to our 
business. The food we are required to take is so 
unpalatable, we are obliged to mix with it as much 
as possible of our weekly fare to enable us to take 
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it. So averse are we to this faiit semblance of the 
eternal state, that not even the terrors of God's 
broken law can force us to partake of it The aver- 
sion must be strong indeed that will make us risk so 
much by disobedience, rather than make the sacri- 
fice of a few brief hours. And to what is it we are 
so averse? Let us consider. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 



For Friendabip is no plant of hasty growth ; 
Though rooted in esteem's deep sou, the slow 
And gradual culture of kind intercourse 
Most bring it to perfection. 

JTOAHVA BaXUU. 



Thsrs are a great number of things that every 
body says for no reason that can be perceived, but 
because every body always has said them; and, 
whatever be the recommendation to these current 
opimoDS, or rather assertions, for opinion has little 
to do with them, it is certainly not lAeitr truth. There 
is not one in ten of the persons who talk on these 
universal topics, that has ever considered whether 
what it is customary to say, be true or not; and 
though they are matters of every-day experience, 
they seldom pause to compare their habits of talking 
with their actual observation on the subject, fiut 
observation, unfortunately, we most of us make none, 
till past the age at which it would most avail us. 
We take up our sentiments, and not seldom our 
very feelii^ upon trust, and it is not till after 
many a hard rub and bitter pai^, we come to per- 
ceive that had we felt more justly, we need not have 
suffered. Perhaps this is an evil in some degree 
irremediable: there are many who cannot, and more 
who will not, think and judge on their own behal£ 
What they were taught in their youth Qm mU be- 
lieve in their age, and what they said at fifteen they 
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will go on saying at fifty; though the whole course 
and current of their observations, had they made 
any» would go to disprove it But, if this is the 
case, and if it must be so, it is but of the more im* 
portance what habits of thinking and feelii^ ^oung 
people receive on entering a world, that will not 
change its course to meet their expectationB, or 
show overmuch indulgence to their mistakes. If 
the mischief ended where we began to trace it, with 
the mistaken sentiments given forth in theitalk of so- 
ciety, it would be small, and we would let it pass as 
a harmless fiction; but not seldom it goes to the 
dearest and tenderest interests of our bosoms, to the 
very vitals of our earthly happiness. It may indeed 
do worse; for it may as^ our virtues and attaint 
our souls with sin, by giving a check to the benevo- 
lent affections, and inducing a morose and cynical 
habit of feelins towards our fellow-creatures, the 
very reverse of what Cihristianity enjoins. 

These reflections, something long, as those may 
have thought who are in a hurry to know what they 
mean, were excited in my mind by a conversation I 
recently heard in a party of young ladies, and which 
I take as a pattern and semblance of twenty other 
conversations I have heard in twenty similar parties. 
Friendship was, as it very often is, the subject of 
the discussion, and though the words have escaped 
my memory, I can well recall the substance of the 
remarks. One lady boldly asserted, that th^e was 
no such thing as friendship in the world, where all 
was insincerity and selfishness. I looked, but saw 
not in her mirthful eye and unfurrowed cheeks any 
traces of the sorrow and ill usage, that I thought 
should alone have wrung from gentle lips so harsh 
a sentence, and I wondered where, in twenty brief 
years, she could have learned so hard a lesson. Have 
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known it, she could not; therefore I concluded she 
had taken it upon trust from the poets, who are fain 
to tell all the ill they can of human nature, because 
it makes better poetry than the good. 

The remark was taken up, as might be expected, 
by a young champion who thought, or said without 
thinking, that friendship was — I really cannot un- 
dertakei to say what — ^but all the things that young 
ladies usually put into their themes at school: some- 
Aing very interminable, iUimitable, and immutable. 
From tibis the discussion grew, and how it was, and 
what it was, went on U> be discussed. I cannot 
{tamie the thread of the discourse; but the amount 
of it was this: one thought friendship was the sum- 
mer portion only of the blest; a flower for the brow 
of the prosperous, that the child of misfortune must 
never gather. Another thought, that all interest 
being destructive of its very essence, it could not be 
trusted uxdess there was an utter destitution of every 
thing that might recommend us to favour, or requite 
affection. This lady must have been brought to the~ 
depth of wretchedness ere she ever could be sure 
she had a friend. Some, I found, thought it was 
made up of a great deal of sensibility, vulgarly called 
jealousy, that was to take umbrage at every seem- 
ing alight, to the indescribable torment of either 
party. Some betrayed, if they did not exactly say 
it, that they thought fiiendship such an absolute 
unity, that it would be a less crime to worship two 
gods than to love two friends! Therefore to bring it 
to its perfection it was necessary that all beside 
diould be despised and disregarded. 

Others, very young, and of course soon to grow 
wiser, thought it consisted in the exact disclosure of 
your own concerns, and those of every body else 
with which you might chance to become acquainted; 
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othen that it required such exact OMifennity in o|^ 
nioDy thought, and Reeling, as should make it mh 
posaible to differ; and others that it implied such 
generous interference even with the feelings as well 
as afi&irs of its object^ that it should spend itself in 
disinterested reproaches and unasked advice. But 
however differing else, all were sure that friendship 
hut usurped the name, unless it were purdy disin- 
terested, endlessly durable, and beyond the reach of 
time and circumstance to change it : and all were 
going forth in the full certain^ of finding fiiends, 
each one ;after the pattern of her own imagination: 
the first speaker only excepted, who was fully de- 
termined never to find any, or nev^ to trust them 
if she did. 

I marked with pained attention the warm glow 
of expectation so soon to be blighted, and reflected 
deeply on the many heart-aches with yvYich they 
must unlearn their errors. I saw that each one was 
likely to pass over and reject the richest blessii^ of 
eartib, even in the very pursuing of it, from having 
sketched in imagination an unresembling portrait <» 
the object of pursuit. ^' When Friendship meets 
them,*' I said, ^' they will not know her. Can no 
one <hraw for them a better likeness?' 

It is the lai^age of books and the language of 
society, tiiat mends are inconstant, and friendship 
hut little to be depended on; and the belief, where 
it is really received, goes far to make a truth of that 
which else were false, by creating what it suspects. 
Few of us but have lived already hmg enough to 
know the bitterness of being disappointed in our 
auctions, and deceived in our calculations, b^ those 
with whom, in the various relationships of life, we 
are brought in contact Perhaps the aggr^ate of 
pain from this cause is greater than from any other 
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cause whatever. And yet it is much to be doubted, 
whether nearly the wnole of this suffering does not 
arise from our own unreasonable and mistaken ex« 
pectations. There are none so unfortunate, but thejr 
meet with some kindness in the world; and none, I 
believe^ so fortunate, but that they meet with much 
less than they might do were it not their own fault. 
In the first place, we are mistaken in our expec- 
tation that frienddiip should be disinterested. It 
neither is, nor can be. It may be so in action, but 
never in the sentiment: there is always an equiva- 
lent to be returned. If not, it may be generosity, it 
may be benevolence, but fi'iendship is not the name 
for it. As soon as we intermingle with our feOow- 
creatures, we begid to form preferences to one above 
another. The circumstances that decide this pre- 
ference are infinitely various ; but be they what they 
mav, the movement in the first instance is purely 
selnsh. In the advances we make, the attentions 
we pay, and the attempts to recommend ourselves 
to their aiifections, it is our happiness, not theirs, of 
which the increase is in our view. In some way or 
other, thev pleased us before we began to love them: 
our friendship therefore is a purchase, not a gift; a 
part of the price is paid, and the rest is in expecta- 
tion. If we examine the movements of our own 
hearts, we must be sure that this is die case; and 
yet we are so unreasonable as to expect our friends 
should be purely disinterested, and, after having se- 
cured their afiections, we neglect to pay the price, 
and expect they should be continued to us for 
nothing. We ffrow careless of pleasing them ; in- 
condderate of their feelings, and needless of the go- 
vernment of our own tempers towards them; and 
then we com|dain of inconstancy, if they like us not 
so well as when dressed out in our best for the re- 
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cation of their fiatvovr. Yet it is in fact we that are 
changed, not thej. 

Another fruitful source of disappointroaat in our 
attachments is, that while we are much more quick 
in detecting the fanlts of others than our own, we 
absurdly require that every one should be faultless 
but ourselves. We do not say that we expect tins 
in our friends; but we do expect it, and our conduct 
proves that we expect it We begin also with be- 
Beving it The obscurity of distance; the veil that 
the proprieties of society cast over nature's defor- 
mity; the dazzling glitter of exterior qualities, baffle 
for a time our most penetrating glances, and the 
imperfect vision seems all that we would have it 
Our inexperienced hearts, and some, indeed, that 
should be better taught, fondly believe it to be all 
it seems, and begin their attachment in full hope to 
find it so. What wonder, then, that the bitterest 
disappointment should ensue, when, on more close 
acquaintance, we find them full of imperfections, 
perhaps of most glaring faults, and we begin to ex- 
press di^st, sometimes even resentment, that they 
are not what we took them for. 

But was this their fault or ours? Did they not 
present themselves to us in a garb of mortal flesh; 
and do we not know that mortals are imperfect 
scnted with sin — ^nay, sunk so very, very low in it 
tiiat however the outside be fair, the interior is cot* 
rupt and altogether vile? He who knows all, alone 
knows how corrupt; the heart itself, enlightened 
by his grace, is more deeply in the secret th»n any 
without can be; but if the thing we love be mortal, 
something of it we must perceive; and more and 
more of it we must perceive as we look closer : and 
if this is to disappoint and revolt us, and draw harsh 
reproaches and bitter recriminations from our lips. 
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Hiere k but One on whom we can fix our hearts 
with safety ; and He is one» alas ! we show so little 
deposition to love, as proves that, with all our com* 
pkunings and bewailings of each other's faultiness, 
our friends are as good as will at present suit us. 

Another cause of mortification is, that we expect 
too much from those who do truly and really love 
us. We expect that they should prefer our interests, 
feelings, and purposes to their own. This is not 
and cannot be. Truth has recorded many instances, 
and fiction has invented an abundance more, in 
which, on some great emergency, this has been the 
case; and in the common relationships of life, we 
may every day see the most lovely and endearing 
instances of self-negation in, favour of those on whom 
our hearts nre fixed. . But these are sacrifices, they 
are eflforts against the current ; they ought never to 
be presumed upon, and never exacted, if it be pos- 
sible to avoid it. But instead of this forbearance, 
the most willing hand becomes the most hardly tax- 
ed — the more kindness we receive the more we de- 
mand : the friend who professes to love us must yield 
every thing for us; bear every thing from us, and 
do every thing for us, and if it coniie out at length 
that he have interests, and purposes, and feelings of 
his own, we are wounded and surpjrised, and exclaim 
against the fallibility of human afiections. Yes, they 
are fallible, and they are limited, as all things finite 
are ; and if we did not persist in disbelieving this 
truth, we need not sufier these bitter disappoint- 
ments. There never was but One whose love con- 
fessed no limit; and he was more than man. The 
more he was provoked the more he seemed to love ; 
his kindness grew upon the injuries that repulsed it, 
and the greater the burdens heaped upon him, the 

ower bowed his sacred head to bear theoL His 
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favour neither grows on our deaervings, nor is chill- 
ed by our demerits; he gives all and takes nothing 
in return; and the more we demand, the more we 
confide, so much the more is he willing to bestow on 
us. But this is the portrait of no earuly friend, and 
unless it bear some resemblance to ourselves, we 
have no right to expect it should be. 

And then the mutability of all sublunanr things : 
Is it in the power of human constancy to nx them ? 
However determined to keep them, can the pleasures 
of to-day be the pleasures of to-morrow, drunk on 
with unsated appetite? Does the waste of years, 
and the growth of knowledge, and the change ci 
habits, make no change in our feelings and tastes 1 
We part from our friend in the full glow of recip- 
rocal affection, and think to meet again exactly as 
we parted. Our attachment may indeed outlive 
the separation, and from youth to age be substan- 
tially the same. But meantime the character of 
each is slowly changing, new habits are acquiring, 
and new judgments mrming. We meet again, and 
are surprised to find no more the unitv of spirit that 
once united us, the assimilation of feeling that once 
made our society so delightful to each other. And 
again* in bitter disappointment we inveigh against 
the falseness and versatility of those who once took 
so much delight in us. But are they to blame ? Is 
it not the common course of all tbii^ earthly, on 
which changed and changeable is irrevocably writ- 
tent 

And lastly, but not least productive of these pain- 
ful issues, there is the false system under which we 
form our friendships, as we do all things eke that 
concern us upon earth — a system of error as it re- 
gards ourselves, our situation, and our destiny. We 
forget that we are strangers and pilgrims upon eartb^ 
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hurried forward to a £stant and far other state. 
Our friends maj be our fond companions by the 
way, they may assuage our sorrows and heighten 
our delights, and with a transient tenderness may 
hold our hands and assist us in our task ; but their 
bosoms must no more be our resting-place than any 
other thing on earth : they are treasures that must 
be parted from ; they are possessions that time must 
steal ; they are goods that must corrupt and pass 
away. Heaven has pronounced it so, and so it must 
be. And if in this, asl in all other things, we per- 
rist in acting, feeling, and expecting, as it the world 
were our home, and the things of it our lasting heri- 
tage, instead of being, as they might, our sweetest 
consolation, our purest enjoyment, and highest zest 
of life ; our friendships must become a source cf mof** 
tification, chagrin, and discontent. 

But are we, therefore, to say there is no such 
thing as friendship ; or that it is not worth the seek* 
ing, morosely repel it,^ or suspiciously distrust it t 
If we do, we shall pay our folly's price in the for* 
feiture of that without which, however we may pre- 
tend, we never are or can be happy : prefemng to 
go without the very greatest of all earthly good, be- 
cause it is not what perhaps it may be in heaven. 
Rather than this, it would be wise so to moderate 
our expectation and adapt our conduct, as to gain dT 
it a larger measure ; or, as far as may be poswble, to 
gather of its flowers without exposing ourselves to 
be wounded by the thorns it bears. This is only to 
be done by setting out in life with juster feelings and 
fairer expectations. 

It is not true that friends are few and kindness 
rare. No one ever needed friends and deserved 
them, and found them not : but we do not know 
them when we see theii^» or deal with them justly 
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when we have them. We must allow others to he 
as variable^ and imperfect^ and faulty as ourselves. 
We do not wish our young readers to love their 
friends less, but to love ihem as what they are, ra- 
ther than as what they wish them to be : and in- 
stead of the jealous pertinacity that is wounded by 
every appearance ot change, and disgusted by every 
detection of a fault, and ready to distrust and cast 
away the kindest friends on every trifling di£^ence 
of behaviour or feeling; to cultivate a moderation 
in their demands, a patient allowance for the effect 
of time and circumstance ; an indulgence towards 
peculiarities of temper and character, and above 
all, such a close examination of what passes in their 
own hearts, as will teach them better to understand 
and excuse what they detect in the hearts of others ; 
ever remembering that all things on earth are 
earthly, and therefore changefrd, perishable, and 
uncertain. 
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EMULATION. 

As in the hazy darkness of the scarcely-breaking 
twilight, every object is indistinct and uncertain ; 
and the more the eye searches the more it is bewil- 
dered; and the foot moves uncertainly, unable to 
discern between the firm green sward and the dark 
ening chasm — ^so obscured, so imcertain were the 
moral perceptiotas of mankind, ere the dav-star of 
C3iristian truth arose upon our world. Tney who 
talked most of virtue, and professed to love it most, 
and would perhaps have loved it had they known 
what it was, mistook the nature of the good they 
sought, and took evil in its stead. When the great 
man of antiquity prepared the tissue of moral beauty 
with which to dress himself for popular applause, 
pride and selfishness were the thread with which 
ne wove it, the flowers he wrought in it were the 
evanescent charms of time and sense. Examining 
the finest specimens of Greek and Roman virtue^ 
what do we find them t The hero was one to whom 
the world was a plaything, and men's lives a toy. 
His hard bosom was forbidden every kindly emotion ; 
every tender sympathy was imperiously sacrificed 
to a stem will, determined on self-aggrandizement. 
He was a traitor, a tyrant, and a robber ; yet he 
lived admired, respected, and, it may be, beloved; 
and died, as he believed,«i;he favourite of the gods : 
still looking to the laurel wreath as his eternal 
crown, and the tortures of his enemies as the amuse- 
ment of his Elyaum. 
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The sage, the philoeoph^, thoa^ a more hann- 
leflBy wat a more self-dduding being still. He sought 
the applause of the world in a£fectiDg to despise itf 
and dia but call off his senses, passions, and feelings 
from the things around him, to fix them solely and 
entirely on himself. He mistook for greatness the 
contempt with which he rejected all me good that 
jBod or man could ofier, and for magnanimity the 
defiance with which be braved Heaven itself to 
subdue him. And these were the high standards of 
heathen virtue, by others admired at a distance, and 
at a distance imitated* A self-sufficing pride, an 
impatient susceptibility that Vfovid not soflfer the 
slightest touch of wrong, a bitterness of revenge 
that never pardoned it; these were among the fore- 
most cX a heathen's virtues. In consideriag the in- 
stitutions of Lycurgus and other ancient legislatcnrs 
for the education of youth, harsh and unnatural as 
they appear to us, we are struck with their fitness 
to effect the purpose designed in them, of rearing 
their children to what had been accepted as the 
standard of moral excellence. Having determined 
that there was more disgrace in the discovery of a 
theft, than in the theft itself, the Spartans pursued 
a consistent purpose in teaching their children to 
steal adroitly; and thus throughout, we find the in- 
stitutions of the wisest of heathen nations admira- 
bly fitted to make their children what they consi- 
d^ed that they ought to be : virtuous, according to 
their dark perceptions ; heroes and wise men, such 
as we have described. 

Perhaps my readers are thinking, and my critics 
making ready to assert, that I am talking instead of 
listening; and lamenting what has been, rather than 
t'"*^^ observing what is. But they are mistaken. Little 

"^ ' connected as may seem the subjects, I never diould 
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^ have thought of Cato, or Lycurgus, or Caesar, or 
' Diogenes, if I had not listened one whole day in 
mute attention to the progress df education in a cer- 
tain school-room, and following thence into the world 
its tutored inmates, traced in idea the results of all 
the lessons I had seen them learning. When they 
were taught music, it was expected they should play ; 
when they were taught French, it was expected 
they shbuld understand it: and except in some few 
unhappy instances,! suppose the results correspond- 
ed with the expectations. But some things 1 ob- 
served were taught them that it was not expected 
they should learn, or desirable that they should prac- 
tice: and if, in after life, they evinced an unexpected 
proficiency in these studies, few, perhaps, of their 
instruclx)r8 would recognize the fruit of their own 
labours, the produce of the seed their industry had 
sown. 

Parents who brought their daughters to this school 
— at least I heard it of so many, that I am inclined 
to suppose it of the rest^ — ^had said either that they 
were so stupid they coyld not, or so clever they 
would not, pursue their studies well at home ; and 
they thought that the emulation excited by rivalship 
with others would much tend to promote their pro- 
gress. The governess who should venture to con- 
tradict this introductory clause would probably lose 
her school; added to which, it is an admitted rule, 
that what every one says must be true; by parity 
of reasoning, what one is always hearing, one must 
^ believe ; and conscientiously, and in pure good faith, 
this lady undertook what was asked of her, and per- 
formed what she undertook: the young ladies were 
powerfully stimulated b v the very means prescribed, 
and made a very rapid progress in every thing — 
alas! yes, in much that was unperceived and un- 
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suspected by Aose who meant not to teach th^m 
any thing but eood: unperceived by any one, per- 
haps, but myself, whose peculiar business there it 
was, to look out for what was wrong ; not malicious- 
ly, as I beg my readers to believe, but as the phy- 
sician inqtiires for the syi!nptoms of the disease he 
apprehends. 

In the centre of a long and carpetless floor, around 
a coverless table — a cold and uncomfortable pros- 
pect, that I hope had not the same chilling influence 
on their faculties as it would have on mine— ^nd in 
defiance of all consequent spine-complaints, placed 
upright upon a backless form, there sat a large 
circle of ladies, not many years apart in age, and 
considered, I suppose, from their being classed to- 
gether, on something like a level of attainments. 
They were receiving, it appeared, a lesson of French 
from the master, and producing for his inspection the 
lessons conned or written in his absence. A pert- 
looking little creature, whose confidence bespoke a 
priority her size could not have claimed, handed up 
her exercise with all the air of certain, and cheaply- 
earned success, chattered through her lessons as if 
they had grown upon her tongue; and in a tone of 
carelessness withal, that seemed determined to show 
it cost her no pains. Monsieur, too happy to escape 
the murderous garbling of his native tongue, to 
which he was perpetually condemned, reiterated his 
" Good, good, Brave, brave," with many a whis- 
pered and broken sentence — ** Well learnt, good 
irl," the last being withal by no means proved. 

he little lady turned her black eyes round the 
circle, with a look that said as plainly as words, 
" Now, stupid girls, do the best you can, for you 
cannot help yourselves." This young lady was too 
well bred to laugh or mock; but as I watched her 
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through the remaining lessons, a slight movement of 
the upper lip when any one made a blunder/ a cer- 
tain wriggle on her Seat whenever their ignorance 
caused detention, betrayed sufficiently her impa- 
tience of their slowness, and triumph in her own su- 
periority. 

A pretty, pensive-looking girl, taller by half the 
head than her companions; in whose meek eye a 
sensitive tinndity beamed almost distressingly, had 
the misfortune to be addressed with a preliminary, 
exhortation to do as well as the miss who had 
preceded her» This exordium was fatal: a lesson, 
very respectably done, and giving evident tokens of 
a great deal of pains, was begun and finished with a 
blush, that, to put the best construction on it, con- 
fessed a painful sense of inferiority, and a feeling 
of shame, that having done the best it was not 
better. Many others followed: among the rest a 
heavy-looking girl, whose air of cowed despondency, 
particularly took my attention: the helpless block- 
head of her class, whose right to be hindmost had 
never been disputed since she came into it. Her 
ill-formed lips could no more pronounce the words, 
than her memory could retain them. Yet this poor 
girl w^s urged, and upbraided, and reminded how 
much she was bigger than those who were less, an^ 
how little less than those who were bigger, and how 
absolutely inferior to them all : and the air of dis- 
couraging indifference with which the books were 
thrown back to her, was only equalled by the sul- 
len acquiescence in disgrace with which they were 
received. 

My attention was at this moment distracted by a 
voice behind me raised something above concert 
pitch, in reproaches against a child, whose ruddy, va- 
cant face, and large blue eyes, beamed any thing, at 
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that moment, but a sister's feeling, for having allowed 
a younger sister to get so much before her; while 
the sister's swarthy countenance and deep-sunk eye, 
bespoke a power of intellect with which the little 
Hebe might have contended long enough. In this 
comer was a scene of excitement equal to any thing 
the most anxious mother could desire for the stimu- 
lus of her daughter's talents. The ladies here were 
all upon their feet in a circle round their teacher, 
answering questions made to them in succession, and 
taking p&ces, as it is called, according to the cor- 
rectness of the replies. - It was not on their own pro- 
ficiency only the victory now depended; all honours 
must be won upon a rival's blunders: and like the 
riders on a balanced plank, the uprising of the one 
was proportioned to the downgoing of thq other. 
Never were pugilists met with looks of more deter- 
mined contention than these gentle wrestlers for li- 
terary honour. I could not niark without a pang 
the look of disappointment in a child who knew the 
answer when she found the one above her knew it 
too ; and the eager delight with which another heard 
the blunder that gave scope for the display of her 
own proficiency. %nvy, malice, jealousy, contempt, 
every evil passion of \^hich their little bosoms were 
susceptible, played in succession on their features: 
their teacher, meantime, as if she took them all for 
virtues, went on adding fuel to the flame, in praises, 
taunts, and comparisons, without any regard to the 
passions she was exciting, or the feelings she was 
perverting. 

I heard much more, but I have told enough for 
my purpose. This is the stimulant which, under the 

Sentle name of Emulation, is thought by many in- 
ispensable to the successful education of children. 
The term itself is found in Scripture classed with no 
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fair company. But we mind not the term, which 
we are aware in the original admits of a good, as 
well as a bad sense. Is the thing itself good ? It is 
asserted that children will not learn without it; that 
competition is essential to their progress. We doubt 
it much: we see not why the praise absolute may 
not be as enticing as the praise comparative. But 
let this point be conceded, if it must, and be it ad- 
mitted that a girl will learn more in the hope of out- 
shining, or the fear of being outshone, than she can 
do either from the desire of knowledge, or a wish to 
please her instructor, or any other motive. Still the 
question is not at rest. 

The day-star of truth has risen upon our world, 
and opened to our view a standard of moral excel- 
lency such as heathens never dreamed of. Pride, 
the strong hold of a heathen's virtue, has been dis- 
covered to be a soul-destroying sin: the very sin 
that drove Angels from Heaven, and man from pa- 
radise. Strife, resentment, ambition, rivalry, con- 
tention, envy, self-preference, have been determined 
to be sins. The eternal blessing has been pronounced 
by lips divine, not on the successful contender for 
this world's praise, but on the meek in spirit and the 
pure in heart. Our children, as every pious parept 
hopes, may hereafter be accepted as the servant^ 
and followers of Him, who, when he comes, should 
he acknowledge them as his children, will not ask 
what they know, but what they are. Do we act as 
consistently as heathens did, teaching them that all 
the attainments and all the knowledge in the world 
were a dear-bought purchase at the expense of one 
right feeling, of one solid Christian virtue ? I fear 
not 

Let any one of my young readers but watch the 
movements of her own heart, and judge of the fact; 
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for she is competent to do 80» however young. What 
is her motive for the extraordinary exei'tions she is 
making in some particular study to*day ? The wish 
to gain approbation and esteem ; a desire to make 
the utmotit use of the talents given her, perhaps the 
simple wish to excel in that particular study for her 
own gratification: or is it the fear that some one will 
do better; that some one she desires to surpass will 
come up to her? Suppose the point gained, and her- 
self held up as an example and a shame to those 
who have done worse, she is delighted; but why? 
Would she have been equally delighted if every one 
else had done as well ? Or suppose she has failed — 
why is she depressed ? With regret that she did not 
make more exertion, and a resolve to repair it to- 
morrow; or with despite that others succeeded bet- 
ter, envy of their superior talents, and dissatisfaction 
with her own? If the former be the case in any of 
these supposed probabilities, the stimulus of rivalry 
was clearly unnecessary, for her feelings were inde- 
pendent of all comparison: if the latter, she gained 
improvement perhaps; she gained an accomplish- 
ment perhaps, and she went to bed satisfied that she 
had done well. But she had been proud, or jealous, 
or envious, or discontented. Pride, envy, jealousy, 
and discontent, are sins ; by every indulgence of them 
God is ofTended ; by every excitement of them an 
evil passion is fostered and strengthened. 

The nature of this seed is but too well proved by 
the harvest it produces. In society, a close observer 
might be astonished, if less inured to it, at the little 
idea of wrong attached to feelings of this description. 
There are few, who, if they know themselves, can 
say they were never pained by the praises of ano- 
ther, nor ever depreciated the merits of another to 
enhance their own. If we say this is natural, and 
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caBOGt be prevented; yes, but it k hateful, it is sn- 
fuly it is diabolical. The Gospel has been sent to 
disclose to us our state of natural delusion, by the 
shedding on our bosoms of a purer light ; and it has 
ranked these feelings in the catalogue of nM>ral 
crimes, most offensive to God and man, and deserv- 
ing of eternal condemnation. . We in our great wis- 
dom keep the opinions of our heathen ancestors, and 
in our great madness act upon them, teach them to 
our children, and they say they cannot be educated 
without them. Then let them remain for ever 
ignorant. 

We strangely miscalculate, even for our happi- 
ness in this world, when we sacrifice character to 
acquirements of any kind. That is indeed to part 
from our decent and necessary clothing, for the 
purchase of some brilliant jewel with which to deck 
ourselves. I surely shall not be suspected of too 
lightly estimating the advantage of mental cultiva- 
tion and polite accomplishments. By every proper 
motive, by every sinless incentive, we may provoke 
our pupils to exertion. To the gifted we may say, 
make use by assiduity of what you have: to the less 
endowed, make amends by assiduity for what you 
have not; and by praise or blame enforce the pre- 
cept. But, if we must choose between the moral 
and the intellectual good; if the culture that is to 
raise the flower, must foster with it the poisonous 
weed, we hold the utmost acquisition of human in- 
tellect light indeed. Its iuture fruits will never al- 
lay the passions excited for its acquisition. When 
sin becomes the burden and the shame of a bosom 
struggling', and yet unable to repress it, learning 
and talent will not whisper peace. When the ap- 
plause, and the triumph, and the approbation of 
men, are past and forgotten, the evil thought, the 
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siiiful emotion, will remain upon the conscience ; 
and, miless mercy blot it thence, on Heaven's eter- 
nal records. 

NoTB. It has often been a qnestion of vital importance to 
the interest and happiness of the Toath of our country, 
whether, in the work of education, the spirit of emulation 
should be so strongly appealed to as an incentive to exer- 
tion ; and whether the mere desire of excelling ought to he 
encouraged ? 

The subject is about to be better understood, and to receive 
from the most enlightened friends of early instruction, that 
consideration which its high importance justly claims. 

It has been well remarked, that the excitement produced 
by competition, may be as transient as it is strong ; that it 
has a tendency to exhaust the powers, and reduce the mind 
to lassitude and despondency. Artificial stimulants are the 
natural antecedents of languor and debility. Competition, 
the necessary offspring of emulation, rather impedes, than 
promotes the progress of the mind toward the highest attain- 
ments, and sets up but a low standard for exertion. To rise 
above the mark which a rival has attained is its object. If 
this object is secured, the mind is given up to indolence ; if 
not, it is reduced to discourag^ement Surely with an eye 
upon a higher standard, furnished by unerring wisdom and 
perfect excellence, these disastrous results might be avoided ; 
larger attainments might be made, and a constant, healthful 
enlargement of the faculties, might be secured. But mark 
the enect of emulation on the moral character. Who can 
deny that it is a fruitful source of jealousy ; that it generally 
inflates the successful aspirant with pride, and fills his dis- 
appointed rival with envy 1 

How is the reward of successful competition in this mat^ 
ter consistent with evangelical morality? How can it be 
consistent with those Christian principles which forbid the 
'* seeking of the honour that cometh from man»" and of com- 
paring ourselves among ourselves ; or with those Christian 
injunctions, which bind us to " love our neighbours as our- 
selves," and " in honour to prefer one another I** And shall 
the moral character of our youth be marred, and their eternal 
happiness be hazarded for me sake of a doubtful intellectual 
auxiliary? 
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EVIL SPEAKING. 



•*Ti9 Slander, 



Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds* and doth belie 
All corners of the world. 



Oir£ day, I suppose my readers do not exactly 
care what day, or what sort of a day, or at what 
hour, or whether in spring or autumn, in sunshine 
or in clouds. So it was one day, I had been walk- 
ing a considerable distance through lanes where 
nature, unchecked by any interference on the part 
of man, brought fortn together, in boundless luxu- 
riance, her bitters and her sweets. The poisonous 
Nightshade twined her branches round the honied 
Woodbine. The Bindweed laid its head of pure 
and spotless white on the hard bosom of a neigh- 
bouring Thorn. The Thistle and the Hairbel grew 
side by side. It was with difficulty, in some places^ 
I had made my way through the midst of them; 
and sometimes the Brambles caught my dress, and 
sometimes I set my foot upon a Thistle: and when 
I attempted to gather a flower, the thorns pricked, 
and the nettles stung n^« But I do not remember 
that I felt any surprise, or any sort of resentment, 
that they did so. I neither wondered they should 
grow there, nor desired that they should be rooted 
out. I cannot recollect, indeed, that I had any 
thoughts upon the subject: it was so natural they 
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sboald be there, and being tbere, that they should 
do what they did. All seemed too much oi course 
to claim any observation. 

Leaving these wild paths, I entered by a gate- 
way into grounds that, though ^scarcely extensive 
enough to claim the title of a park, were "yet ap- 
proaching to it in character, very beautiful, and of 
no inconsiderable extent. Though the house was 
not in sight, no one could doubt it was the appen- 
dage of some goodly mansion, on which the owner 
expended constant attention, and which it pleased 
him to adorn and beautify. The magnificent trees, 
branching even to the ground, showed the care 
with which they had been protected from the 
browzing of the cattle. The flowering shrubs told 
by their sunny looks that they or their forefathers 
had been bred in something less than fifty-two de- 
grees of latitude.* A slender Leveret stole fleetly 
over the turf, scarcely bending under its steps; and 
a Squirrel, that looked as if he had been just combed 
and dressed, was leaping among the trees. But the 
Cur that should enter there was doomed to death, 
by notice written upon a board; and his owner too, 
unless the spring-guns could distinguish between the 
honest man and the thief. And now my path was 
broad and straight, and beaten very hard; having 
no more to force my road through narrow ways and 

f)ath8 uncertain, I began to walk freely and care- 
essly. Occupied with the altered beauty of the 
scene around me, I did not look where I was tread- 
ing. Nature was not displaced by art, for she was 
here in all her splendour, in the full-dress garb with 
which taste, and industry, and wealth, had clothed 
her, yet decked in no other beauties than her own. 

* The latitude of that part of England which is the scene 
of this story. 
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Mj mind became occupied with admiring, tbat 
He, whp had made a world ao beautiiul that nothing 
could be wanting to it, had yet left to its inhabitantB 
the means of improvingity and adding to its charms: 
for doubtless, even in JSden, it was the business of 
man to train and beautify what nature made. And 
now that it has become his harder task to humour 
the unwilling soil, and provide against a capricious 
climate, a mass of the most exquisite materials re- 
main to him, and his toil and care are repaid by 
every combination of beauty, which taste can sug- 
gest, and skill accomplish. While 1 was thinking 
all this— one may think a great many wise things 
in less time than one can say them — and not re- 
garding where I walked, I set my foot upon some 
lew thistles, negligently left upon the path, and 
while it tingled from their thorns, felt very much 
inclined to upbraid the thistles that grew where 
thistles should not ; and the gardener that did not 
dig them up, and, the master that did not keep a 
better gardener. But why did that excite surprise, 
and almost indignation here, which a short time be- 
fore did not awaken so much as a reflection? 

The world is a wide wilderness. Things good 
and excellent are strangely mixed in it with cor- 
ruptions the vilest and the basest. The most enor- 
mous crimes crowd round and stifle the most gene- 
rous feelings. Natural virtues, the broken outlines 
of that image once impressed upon the heart of 
man; now indistinct, and faint, and almost gone, are 
found in such base company, it is true, of nations as 
of individuals, that on the most brilliant character, 
is marked the foulest spots. We have but to read 
the history of men in their natural state, to learn 
that this has been so: we have but to study the 
lives and characters of persons, under no other in- 
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fluence than fhat of natural feelins, to be assured it 
is so stilL But in this wilderness there is a garden, 
which he who made it surely takes pleasure in. He 
has fenced it round, be has gatherea out the stones 
from it, he has planted it with the choicest vines. 

Separated from an idolatrouis, self-adoring world, 
drawn round, as it were, with the compass of his 
most holy word, as far as the light of truth has in 
its spirit reached, the Redeemer has appropriated to 
himself a people under the appellation of Christians, 
to worship him, and love him, and, as far as in their 
weak humanity they can, to follow in his footsteps. 
He has left this fair garden under no ordinary cul- 
ture. He knows that the soil he made it from is ever 
what it was, disposed to bear the brier and the thorn, 
that choke the goodly produce of his care. But 
what could have been done more for it, that he has 
not done? The midday of Gospel truth shines on it; 
the most holy precepts, and most sanctifying doc- 
trines, are shown forth in it. Like the light dews of 
the morning that fall, we see not whence, the Holy 
Spirit sheds its influence on the heart. The sweetest 
hopes and richest promises are whispered abroad for 
our encouragement. The result is, m some respects, 
what we might expect it to be. It is true that sin 
springs up every hour in the corrupted bosom, but 
it is not left to nourbh there unchecked. A purer 
morality takes place of nature's blindness; a stronger 
principle comes in aid of nature's weakness. Have 
we not reason then to be more startled, and more con- 
cerned, if, in walking through this cultured ground, 
we meet with wrongs that should not flourish there? 
Is it there we must be cautious of the thistles and 
the briers that prick and entangle us at every step; 
and walk as insecurely as among those who know 
no better guide than tiieir own perverted wiU? 
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It shonld not be ; but it is so, in one req>ect at 
least : tb^e is one eyil to wbich Cbrigtianity puts do 
stop ; even real, vital, spiritual religion, as far as I 
bave seen, puts no stop to it; with some few, very 
f(^w, individual exceptions. ' 

So much I bave said in introducti<H}, the better to 
excuse the earnest oflence I bave taken against what 
is commonly treated as a jest. To say I listoied is 
surperfluous here : for whether you will hecur or whe- 
ther you wiQ forbear, it is impossible to escsqpe the 
so«md — Slander, Evil speaking, — what shall I call 
it, for it has many names? From one end of society 
to the other, among the ^ave and the eay, the wise 
and the ifooliiA, where shall you escape . Vou might 
as well live on the ocean's edge, and say you will 
not list the breaking of the waters. We mus^ hear 
it, and we have heard it ^o long, that I fear we have 
lost all idea of guilt attached to it. And most of all, 
I fear that our children cannot escape the infecticm, 
but must grow up with the same habits of dcnng in- 
sensibly and without reflection, what their mothers 
and grandmothers have done before them. It is ioii 
their sakes, if not directly addressed to them, I have 
cboeen the subject. Hie thistle may be eradicated 
when it first springs up ; but let it root itself, let it 
get firm possession of the soil, and the task becomes 
difficult, if not impossible. 

Evil speaking — I prefer that word to others, -be- 
cause it includes truth as well as fabdiood — per- 
vades every sort of society ; the wily Variation is in 
the different sort of things people amuse themselves 
with saying rf each other. In a frivolous, fashion- 
able, polite cirdle, I observe it has regard to things 
external; to the persons, fwtunes, ped^ree, and 
connexions of its subjects. Somebody's grandfather 
was somettiing that he should not have been, or, at 
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least, that be had rather not have been, if he could 
have helped it. Somebody has by no means so 
much fortune as they seem to have, and some are 
guilty of having lived more years than any body 
supposes. Those who sing cannot sing, and those 
who dance cannot dance, and somebody's nose is tbe 
wrong shape, and somebody's hair is the wrong co- 
lour, and one lady's diamonds are paste, and another 
lady's plate is borrowed. One is ostentatious be- 
cause sne talks too wisely ; another is weak, because 
she talks too foolidily. It may be there is not much 
harm done ; for no one charges the other with any 
wrong, precisely because they do not care whether 
she commits it or not : their estimate of evil makes 
their evil speaking idle rather than injurious. 

In a society a little more rational, as if the rank 
weed flourished the better where the soil is better; 
it is the character, the conduct, the vital interests of 
life, that are invaded. Every fault exposed, every 
luckless word repeated; thoughts, motives, and feel- 
ings ascribed, where the plain act was all that could 
be Jaiown. This is bad enough ; for it loosens the 
bonds of kindness between man and man ; it excites 
prejudices and suspicions; wounds the feelings, and 
affects the earthly interests : but this is not the worst 
There is a sort of society we usually call religious, 
or serious society : company, that is, from which the 
mention of God and our eternal interests is not ex- 
cluded as unpolite discourse, nor shunned as a me- 
lancholy topic ; where right and wrong are what 
God approves and disapproves ; where, when earth 
is spoken, of. Heaven is not forgotten, and when 
wrong is mentioned, sin before God is meant 

Is it possible the weed can flourish here? Alas I 
it is here it has its nipst bitter, its most cruel growth ; 
for the subjects pf slander here are life and death, 
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eternal life and death eternal. The simier whom 
God spcures and Waits for, a feUow-dnner scoffi at 
and despises. The stain that Jesos washes with his 
tears, a fellow-sinner eagerly exposes: the penitent 
bosom that Heaven has conuortedy has every wound 
made to bleed afreA by the taunts and the whispers 
of his fellows. They, whom for their Saviour's 
sake, the Father hais declared he will not judge, on 
earth ; are more hardly judged than any, by those 
who stand alike condenmed, and alike obtaining 
mercy. The errors and inconsistencies the Almighty 
bears with, men pronounce at once to be decisive. 
The axe which mercy has suspended yet another 
and another year, and Jesus in Heaven, perhaps, is 
even now entreating should be withheld another 
year to these, man would lay instantly to the root 
of the unfruitful tree. Do we say that no real 
Christian does so? Real i3iri8tians--God forbid that 
I slmould think them otherwise ! — say it — and if their 
words be so adverse to their meaning, as I hope they 
are, is it not time they were better suited t 

We are not here speaking of what those who say 
it, know to be false ; that is a crime that bears an- 
other name : £md though, under one false colouring 
and another, it veils its blackness oftener than it 
should, no one under its right name, will venture to 
defend it. We have spoken of this elsewhere. Our 
subject is of that manner of evil speaking in which 
we believe what we say to be true. People are apt 
to think there is no harm in saying what we know 
to be true : but let them be aware that the things 
we know are very, very few : what we think, be- 
lieve, conjecture,* or hear, we can by no means be 
said to kn6w. I may know that a person did such 
an act, or said such a word: in saying that^ he did 
so, therefore, I cannot risk a falsehood: but if I add 
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one thing more; if I aMribe a motivey a canoe, as 
intention, a feeliiig» to Uiat word or deed, I cannot 
know that what Fiay is truth; for these are things 
that can be certainly known but to God himaelt 

If I speak against another in their character and 
dispodtion, I may have very good grounds for my 
decision, and the best I can have ; but it does not 
amount to knowledge. For instance, I hear a per- 
son say one thing to-day and -the contrary to-mor- 
row, and I presume myself justified in saying she is 
&l8e and insincere, or no means; it may arise 
from an instability of character, a rapid transition 
of feeling, or uncertainty of judgment; which, though 
a great weakness, is not the vice with' i^ch I 
chajreed her. We know that the same disease will 
not Kiow itself by the same symptoms, in di£ferait 
constitutioos; neither do resembling symptoms al- 
ways im^y ^ similar disease. So tbe act that with 
us would be the result of obe feeling, in another 
mind may be the result c^ a very different one. And, 
alas ! we do not even know our own hearts ; we are 
deceived in every movement, in every motive and 
afiection of our bosoms. . How then can we per- 
suade ourselves we know what is passing in an- 
other ? 

But suppose our evil speaking be truth— certain, 
indisputable truth. Are we justified? Say, first, 
whether you have never done the thing you desire 
to conceaJ ; never said the thing you would blush to 
hear repeated ; never thought the thought you would 
not for worlds that any one should res^. JLf never, 
then go and tell the worst you know, say the worst 

Jou think, of all around you. There is One in 
eaven who knows: He hath said, <*Witb what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again:'' 
but never mind, zealous propagator of the truth, go 
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on to tear away the veil with which your neighbour 
tries to hide his faults : the time is not quite come, 
when, if some one veils not yours, ^q rocks and 
mountains will not serve you for a covering ; and 
truth will be sufficient to prove you deserving of 
everlasting misery. 

Yet this is not all. God is taking account of some- 
thing mortals overlook.. What was your motive for 
that injurious truth you told this morning? For 
that remark you made to another's prejudice, too 
trae to be disputed? You will say you had no bad 
motive : but did you consider before you spoke, whe- 
ther you had or not? It will not do to run a risk 
in this. While you are keeping the register of 
others' faults with so much justice^ there is One more 
just than you, who registers your thoughts, and 
every secret motive of your heart. Jealousy is sin : 
envy is sin : strife is sin : unkindness, retaliation, an- 
ger, hatred, variance ; all are sins : nay, evil speak- 
ing itself is declared in holy writ to be so. Will you 
risk the accumulation of sin upon your soul, and 
swell the dark catalc^e that is against you, for the 
mere sake of setting the characters of men in their 
proper light, and undeceiving every body as to their 
neighbours' actions? 

That those who make light of sin in themselves, 
and sport of it in others, should do this, we need not 
so much wonder : but to return again to those who 
call themselves religious, distinctively from a care- 
less and unbelieving world. You know, or pretend 
to know, the extent of nature's ciMxuption: you 
bewail before Heaven your inability to conquer it : 
you may sometimes feel there is, absolutely no good 
in you. How then can you venture to appoint 
yourselves the judges of your fellow-creatures, and 
take delight in expodng and talking of their faults ? 

h2 
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Do you Dot know the difficoltj of coBqneriDg one 
native and deep-rooted rin? Do you nek know the 
tears a Cbriatian sheds in secret, for the sios he can- 
not conquer? Do you not know that the path of 
life is dangerous, and full of temptations, we have 
not in ourselves the power to resist? And yet you 
go on criticising, censuring, expoong one another ; 
whirring from house to house of this person's in- 
consistencies, and that person's neglects; and^me 
should not do this, and another should not say that 
Oh ! it is little, little indeed, with all your professioD, 
you know of your own heart, or it would surely find 
you other work. 

If you think any one is more undeserving in the 
sight of God than you are, you have a step down- 
ward yet to make, ere you reach the place of safe- 
ty at your Saviour's feet : and when you come there, 
whatever God; who reads all hearts, may think, you 
who read only your own, will believe that it is worse 
than any other. And, oh ! if you did really know, 
so well as you profess to do, the agony of conscious 
sin to one who hates it ; you would not, by your hard 
speeches, add one feather's weight to the intolera- 
ble burden. Would you have mocked at Peter 
when be denied his Lord? When Paul besought 
relief for the weakness that exposed him to Satan's 
influence, and was denied, would you have reproach^ 
ed him with it ? Yes, you would, but remember 
that your Saviour did not. 

If such is the evil, where is the remedy? What 
the best principle cannot exterminate, may seem to 
admit of none. Take up the thistle before it has 
taken root too deeply. Where there ia not a mali- 
cious love of mischief in the heart, which I trust is 
very seldom, we speak evil because we always have 
done so, and because we have alwajrs heard it done. 
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Let the young be watchftil against the habit, and 
resist the example. To assist them in this^ the fint 
thing i^ to induce a habit of thinking as well of 
others as they can ; for those who think no evil will 
say none. Yon hear something you are disposed to 
blame; but you jaaay have misconstrued the words. 
The speaker may have used stronger expressions than 
he was aware of; he may have regretted them as 
soon as spoken. Accustom yourself to such reflec- 
tions as these. You see, or are told of, an action 
you disapprove:, perhaps there was some reason for 
it DO one knows; some temptation, that at least ex* 
tenuates it; some mistake that led to it. Try to be- 
lieve so.. 

You are shocked by defects and vices of character 
in others: say to yourself, ere you condemn, some 
neglect of education, some bad example, some phy- 
sical disorder, or mental imbecility, may have caused 
all this : you will be in no hurry to speak the worst, 
while you are thus endeavouring to think the best; 
and it will besides keep you in bjetter humour with 

Jour fellow-creatures, and consequently more amia- 
le in your deportment towards them. The next 
thing is to accustom yourself to watch your own ac- 
tions, and the secret movements of your own heart, 
and to lay by the account of them. Then, when you 
are disposed to censure, there will come the thought, 
'' I once felt that evil passion too; I remember when 
I committed that same fault; I have not that wrong 
propensity, but then I have this other, which is as 
bad. This habit will make you humble : and what- 
ever makes you humble, will make you lenient. An- 
other preventive is, to store vour mind with other 
matters, and provide yourself with better things to 
talk about; for it is the want of meiital occupation 
that makes us so busy with other men's matters, and 
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the want of somethuig to say, that makes us speak 
so much evil of each other. Let those who would 
resist this habit, consider the difficulties, the dangers, 
the sorrows, that lie in the path of all to their eter- 
nal home; the secret pangs, the untold agonies, the 
hidden wrongs. Thus the heart will grow soft with 
pity towards our kind. How. can I tell what that 
person sufiers? That fault will cost them dear 
enough without my aid. Thus you will fear, by a hard 
word, to add to that which is too much already, as 
we shrink from putting the fin^r on a sore. And 
lastly, accustom yourselves to intreat Heaven for 
your fellow-creatures; asking pardon and forbear- 
ance of God, towards what is wrong in them. Then 
I am sure you will not be eager to expose, and hastr 
to condemn them. Strenuously accustom yourself 
to all these, things from your childhood upward, and 
it may be, that the di^raced thistle will not grow. 
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MARGARET LINN. 



There are some 



"Who look for nothin^^ in the time to comet 
Nor good nor evil, neither hope nor fbar, 
Nothing remains or cheerful or severe. 

• ,«•••• 

Leare her^ and let as her distress explore; 
8be heeds it not— she has been left before. 

Cbabbb. 



Mt young readers have often complained to me that 
I tell no 8torie& They might as well complain that 
the baker sells no sugar-plumsy and the draper deals 
not in trinkets; all very good things in themselves; 
but of that of which mere is enough^ there needs 
DO supply of ours* Yet, lest my young friends should 
believe I think it wrong to write a story; or that I 
cannot write one, I intend, for once, to conciliate 
their favour, and compound a story: which, contrary 
to the ordinary practice of story-tellers, I beg to as- 
sure them i$ no/ true. This is a bdd assertion. Am 
I going to lay aside my office, and, ceasing to listen 
to the realities of life, take an imaginary ffight among 
things that neither are nor can be? Most surely not. 
The skilful lapidary finds his jewels in the mine, 
shapes them and sets them, and the work is his; but 
still the stones are real, and oa their reality depends 
the value of his work. So have I sought in nature 
the materials of my fiction: it is made up of truth, 
though in itself not true. I tell nothing that I have, 
not heard and seen, though not in the form in which 
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I give it I listened for my materiab before I wove 
my tale. 

One of the hottest days of an English July, about 
the hour at which it is usual to set out for a summer- 
evening^s walk; when the soil had been pulverized 
by fifteen hours of sunshine, and the lignt breeze 
departing with the sun, had left the atmosphere 
more su&catingthan by day — excepting so far as a 
sensation of dampness might persuade one it was cool 
— I too went out to walk, because others did; though 
I could not but observe in the dusty hue and drag- 
ging gait of all I met, an intimation that all would 
rather be at home, if they knew what to do with 
themselves there. The grass was damp, and the 
paths were dusty ; and I was obliged at last to be- 
take myself to the sea-beach, which, as all men 
know, is not the most easy walking in the world; so 
that I was just beginning to consider how far it was 
really agreeable to walk on a summer evening, when 
my attention was withdrawn from myself by the 
appearance of a squalid child at my side. It is im- 
possible to imagine an object mcNre uninteresting and 
loathsome. The vu^ar udiness of her fea^res, 
seemed rather the result oi misery, starvation, and 
ill-humour, than of natural deformity : her originally 
fair skin was burnt and freckled into fiery redness; 
and her once pale hair, clotted into unequal shades 
of darkness by dirt and exposure. Her size bespoke 
her about seven years old ; but her shrivelled form 
and the worn expression of her countenance, gave to 
her person an unnatural appearance of age. I looked 
at her a few moments; she seemed to be doing no- 
thing, thinking nothing, and feeling nothing; and 
questioning within myself what might be tbe ude, 
or aim, or object of existence, in such a being, 
I addressed her with the usual question of what 
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was her name*. S^e deigned me no reply, but suffi- 
ciently intimated by her looks, that she took it to be 
no business of mine. I tried again, by asking where 
she lived. At ilm she impertinently laughed, but 
still returned no answer; and carelessly throwing a 
stone or two into the water, turned her back and 
walked off. My curiosity was now excited, and I 
determined to follow her. This was no easy matter 
to my patience, for she clung round every post she 
came to ; paused to throw the gravel, or make faces 
at every dirty child she met; ^and put her hand 
through the railing of every garden, to tear away 
the flowers, which she immediately scattered. At 
last she stopped at much such a dwelling as I might 
have expected, a miserable hovel close to the high 
road, partly formed of the shattered remnant of a 
boat; the dwelling contained a single room, with a 
door standing open, a low mud chimney, and a small 
window without glass, of which the wooden shutter 
was already closed, or probably had not that day 
been opened. 

My guide entered; and to her astonishment, and 
apparently no great satisfaction, so did I. In one 
corner, or rather one half of the hovel, was a sort 
of bedstead, without bed or mattress, on which lay 
the figure of a woman ; nothing beneath her but a 
threadbare blanket, or above her, but a sort of rag- 
ged coverlet, of which it was impossible, through 
the dirt, to discern the colour or texture. There 
was in her features what had been, and that but re- 
cently, both youth and beauty ; yet now they were 
haggard, harsh, and almost ghastly. She looked at 
me, but nuade no motion of surprise or pleasure, nor 
gave the least expression of civility. " You seem 
ul, good woman?" I said. " Yes," she replied, " and 
please God I shall soon be worse." 



I was much struck with her manner of faking 
these words, totally free finom the coarse broad accent 
(rf* the country people in these parts; yet strongly 
marked by a deathly hoUowness of voice, and the 
reckless daring of a hardened heart '^ Is death, 
then, desirable to you?" I said. *^ What cannot be 
worse may be better, they say,** she answered. 

" But may not your case be worse," I answered, 
" in the world of which you know not yet the" 

She interrupted me with a long ^^ Ay!" that at 
once announced the carelessness and the impatience 
of one who listens to an <dd story, at which the inte- * 
rest is past 

I scarce knew how to proceed. I took a seat that 
had not been oflered me, and drawing it close to her 
bed, attempted to put as much kindness as I could 
into my voice and manner, while I questioned her of 
her illness and condition. She showed no unwill- 
ingness to communicate; but still there was a hard- 
ened despondency in all her answers, that seemed 
to reject assistance or consolation: and, to my as- 
surance that I would give her any thing she needed, 
she only replied with indifierence, "Ay, I dare say 
you will; I shall not want any thing long." 

She replies to me, I thought, as to one who 
has done her wrong: but that is impossible. Will- 
ing to try another pdnt, I reverted to the child, and 
asked if it was her only one. "Ay, please God!" 
she answered again. 

« My friend," I said, " that word is often in your 
mouth, but it does not seem ta me that you hold it 
in much reverence." 

" As much as others, belike," the woman answer- 
ed. Again there was something in her tone, which 
implied, that however bad she might be, she did not 
consider me any better. 



" Has t^at chfld of yours no employment ? Does 
she not go to school ?** 

**She may do what she can when her mother is 
gone,'* said the wretched wcwnan, wilh gome emotion ; 
" and I suppose they will teach her what they taught 
me.^ • 

I was inexpressibly moved by this first symptom 
of feeling. I had observed, too, a delicacy of person 
and a correctness of expression, that belied the stem 
ruggedness of her voice and manner: and I was de- 
termined to know more. " It does not seem to me, 
good woman, diat you have always been in this situ- 
ation; have you been always so badly offT" 

** Never till I deserved it," she answered, while 
an almost convulsive agony distorted every feature, 
and her eyes grew liquid with tears, which no men- 
tion of her sufferings or her wants had before ex- 
tracted. 

"I should like to know your story,'* I replied; — 
" There is One above who is the sinner's friend, and 

who" 

."He is not mine!*' she eagerly subjoined, **nor 
ever has been, since** — 

" Since you neglected him and broke his laws ? 
but perhaps now, if you"— — 

" Ay, ay !" said the woman, with her former suQen 
air, " you need not tell me about that They taught 
me all that; but they did not mind it, and I did not 
mind it: and," looking steadfastly in my face, "you 
do not mind it, I dare say." 

This woman, thought I, is neither ignorant, 
thoughtless, nor unfeeling. Some deep-rooted me- 
mory of wrong; some fatal impression from past 
events, remains upon her mind, and makes her what 
she is : and I determined to pursue my inquiry, till 
I traced her story and her sufierings to their source. 

VOL* I. I 
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I viflited her often, and gained her confidence, and 
by degrees extracted from her the followine melan- 
choly tale, which I give, as in her own simple words, 
though not all at once, and in the exact order, re- 
ceived from her : — 

^' My name was Mamuret Linn. My father kept 
a poulterer's shop at the comer of High Street, 
and he had no cluld but me. The farthest I can 
remember is, that he taught me on the Sunday even- 
ing the Lord's Prayer and the Belief, which he told 
me was my religion; and for wha^t he called my 
learning; tor having but one child, and being weu 
to do in the world, he was determined I should have 
both; he sent me to a day-school in the next street, 
for which he paid sixpence a-week, being twopence 
more than the schools, to which most of my acquain- 
tance went; and this, of course, made me a greater 
person than they. But this was not my only distinc- 
tion ; I had a clean coloured frock twice a-week, wore 
white stockings, and had my shoes blacked every 
morning: for my father said his child should be al- 
ways decent, though she wore no finery. There wa» 
not in the town of H so happy a child as Mar- 
garet Linn, nor one so envied. My sense of supe- 
riority gave me a feeling of high responsibility for 
my conduct I would not, for the world, have been 
heard to use an evil word, or have been seen play- 
ing in the streets; neither should it eveT be said that 
I tore my books or puckered my work: these were 
accidente that befell all beside, but never could be 
charged to Margaret Linn, the boast of the mistress, 
and the pride of the school. 

" When I was twelve years old, my mother sug- 
gested that it was time I learned to be useful. I 
was accordingly kept at home, to clean the house, 
and pick the poultry; but that I might not lose my 
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leanuDg and my religion, I was allowed to att€Bd a 
Sunday School, superintended by some excellent 
ladies in the parish. Here I was equally distin- 

fiished above my fellows. I never came too late, 
never wore flowers in my bonnet, whispered at 
chui'ch, or forgot the text. Every lady tbpk notice 
of my good manners, said kind tnings to me, and, 
what was of more consequence, took great pains in 
instructing me. I could read my Bible weD, but I 
had hitherto never understood its meaning, nor in- 
deed had ever supposed it had a meaning. Those 
kind ladies explained it all to me, and especially the 
ten commandments, which I had been taught to re- 
peat by heart. And some things they told me, I 

remembered, alas! when but 1 shall come to it. 

Aad so I grew up, the neatest, quietest, and civilest 
girl, as they said, of all the school; and when at 
fifteen, my parents said it was time I should go out to 
service, there was quite a dispute among the ladies 
who should have me. I was fixed at last in a 
family pf respectabDity in the town, of which some 
of the ladies had interested themselves about the 
school; and I was not a little satisfied with the per- 
suasion that I should continue to be bettered by 
their precepts and example. It was my place to 
attend on the ladies, and sometimes help to wait at 
table, and answer the bell: and most happy still was 
I in the approbation and kind treatment I met with : 
and every night when I went to bed — for I had been 
taught now from whom all good things come — I 
gave thanks to God for the fair portion he had al- 
lotted me on earth. 

** While I was in this situation, there came one 
day a single rap at the doOr, which I opened: a 
woman presented herself; and with a mysterious air, 
and sort of under tone, drew from beneath her apron 
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a bupdle, which she gave me, and bade me take it 
to me ladies; bat not let any body else see it I 
hesitated, for I remembered that when I was at 
the Sunday School, the ladies taught me whatever 
needed concealment was likely to be wrong. The 
woman, seeing my hesitation, whispered wit^ a sig- 
nificaut look, * Some silks, ma'am, some silks-— you'll 
please to show them to the ladies.' Not having any 
reason to give why I should not, I did as I was 
bidden, and conveyed the parcel up stairs,, rather 
anticipating a reproof, though I knew not why. The 
ladies spread the contents of the bundle on the table, 
and eagerly spoke about their quality: and very 
soon I was ordered to ask the woman in. T now 
understood the matter: to every. fault found with 
the texture, or the price, the woman answered 
that they were French; though from the frequency 
of the question, it was evident the ladies did not 
themselves know whether they were or not It 
just came once into my mind that these ladies used 
to tell us it did not signify whether our gowns were 
coarse or fine, so they were neat ^nd becoming our 
station : yet now it seemed of great importance to 
them whether the ^k were French or English, 
though they could not tell which it was when they 
saw it: but when I recollected that to be sure they 
were ladies, and I was a servant, and that might 
make a great difference. At last some purchases 
were made, and the woman once more placed the 
bundle under her apron. The ladies asked if she 
was not afraid to carry it, and what she would do 
if she met any one. ' i ou'U be pleased, ma'am,' she 
said, Uo let this young woman put me out at the 
back door; and just look that no one is about, and 
tell the other servants that I came about some old 
cbthes from your ladyships, if they should see my 
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bundle, just' To my great surprise the ladies 
assented. Never before had I heard them assent 
to a falsehood, or connive at a deception : but then 
they knew best; and it was no business cS mine. 
Happily no one seeing her, I escaped the falsehood 
I was desired to tell. 

^' [ waited that day at table : there was some 
company ; and the subject of the morning purchases 
was brought up. A gentleman asked die ladies if 
they felt no scruple upon the subject of sn^u^ling. 
They replied that they did not see any harm in it 
^ And pray, ma'am, said the gentleman, ' do you see 
any harm in stealing?' I thought of the eighth com- 
mandment The lady smiled assent—' And may I 
ask you what is stealing?' I thought I could have 
answered that, for they had told me often enough 
in explanation, that it was taking that which belong- 
ed to another ; and now they replied something to the 
same purpose. ' And may I further ask, is the duty 
you evade, or the revenue you lessen, by the pur- 
chase of smuggled goods, vour own or another's?' 
The ladies replied, that den'auding the government 
was not the same as defrauding an individual. The 
gentleman asked in what part of the law of God such 
a distinction was made or intimated. The. ladies 
could not point out such a passage, and I could not 
myself think of one ; but I supposed there might be, 
since I was sure they knew the Scripture better than 
I. Some one said she did not see why a portion of 
the profit of manufactured goods, should belong to 
the government. * You know, madam, probably, 
why this house and grounds belong to you.' — 'Be- 
cause they belonged to my father, and therefore are 
mine by natural right' — *I beg your pardon: by 
Batural right every thing belonged to him who took 
it first : and there are places and have been times, 

I 2 
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when your father's property would not be yours.' — 
* But now it 18 mine by law.' — * Exactly so : and he 
would commit theft who should deprive you of it 
By law, the prc^ts of the revenue are another's, 
and not yours; and pardon me, you commit theft if 
you appropriate it to yourself, or in any way deprive 
the rightful claimant.' — ^ But these laws are oppres- 
sive and injurious, and ought to be repealed.'-^' That 
admits of difference of opinion : but at present it is 
law ; and if ^very one may break the law that does 
not please hitn, there is not a malefactor in the king- 
dom but may say the law that condemns him is a 
bad one.' I did not understand any part of this rea- 
soning ; but I concluded, that as my ladies were so 
very good, they most likely were right, and that 
there could be no harm in smuggling. One of tiiem 
said that to be sure it might not be quite right, 
and that in the purchase of spirits, tea, &c., where 
it was only to save the duty, she should hesitate to 
smuggle ; but in articles that could not lawfully be 
purchased at all, she was obliged to do it * Cer- 
tainly,' replied the gentleman, < if it is more neces- 
sary to you to wear French silk than to do right* I 
opened my ears wide at this : for I remembered how 
many times I hadbeen told, it never could be neces- 
sary to do wrong ; that to do right was the most 
important of all things ; and by the very lady too^ 
who now said she must do what she allowed was not 
quite right, because she wanted a certain sort of 
dress. But it was not for me to be wiser than my 
betters. The dinner was ended, and I left the roomy 
and excepting when I repeated the eighth conunand- 
ment, or saw French silk now and then by chance; 
I do not remember that I thought any more about 
what I had heard, till the sad days that I am going 
to tell of. 
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** Meantime my years went on. The ladies liked 
oie, and made me presents^ and increased my wages : 
and in all the house it was who but Margaret Linn. 
And now I b^an to save a Uttle money, besides buy- 
ing myself now and then a good book, such as my 
mistress recommended me, over and above a prayer- 
book with gilt edges, and a lai^e-print Bible. And 
when my mother fell sick and died, I was able to 
buy for her many little comforts she had not got, 
besides sitting often by her bed, and explaining the 
Bible to her as it had been explained to me. Many, 
and many were the times she said it was a comfort 
to her deathbed that her Margaret had turned out so 
well; and sure it was a comfort to me to hear her 
say it : and many times I ^ve thanks to God for 
all his mercies: for I knew it was He who had 
made me what I was; and with all my heart I 
praised him that I was Margaret Linn and nobody 
else : little did I then think what I should come to. 

** By this time I was twenty years of age ; and as 
comely a young woman, so they said, as any in the 
parish. I had a great many suitors; but I always 
consulted my ladies about them, and they generally 
persuaded me not to marry,, because, as they said, I 
was better off. I thought so for a while ; but at last 
I began to think the time was getting on, and I had 
better settle myself; so I was married, one mid- 
summer day, to a young n^n who had been a gar- 
dener in a gentleman's family ; and having saved a 
little money, was going to take som^ ground, and 
raise fruit and vegetables for the market. To be 
sure he had not quite so much learning as I had ; 
and having never been to a Sunday School, he did 
not so well understand his Bible and Catechism; 
but he was honest, sober, and industrious, and loved 
his church, and bore a very good character; and my 
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mistresses said if I wished to marry, t could not do 
better: and he was besides a very eood-looking 
young man. We were married, and aU the ladies 
went to church With us, and we had great feastings, 
and crowds of lookers on ; and all the parish knew 
it was Margaret Linn's wedding. 

'< And now I was surely happier than I had ever 
been before ; and I wondered now Grod should never 
be tired of blessing me. I had a little cottage in 
the garden which was all my own. It is true my 
kitchen was not so good as that I had left at my 
mistress's ; nor my fire so bright, nor my bed so soft, 
nor my table so plentifully spread: but then it was 
my own. And it is true I worked harder, for I had 
more to do, than to walk up and down stairs, and 
wait upon the ladies; but then I worked for myself 
and those I loved, and not for hire. And whadoes 
not know the difference? And who ever looked 
back from the little that is her own, to the much 
that was not hers? The rich leavings of my mb- 
tress's table were never so sweet to my taste, as the 
pork I had oalted for myself and the cabbage that 
grew in my own husband's garden. I had children — 
ah ! and brave children were they too, as ever mo- 
ther's eyes have looked upon : as straight, as beau- 
tiful : their white hair curled upon their heads ; their 
eyes" 

Eiere the wretched woman's voice began to fal- 
ter, the tears chased each other rapidly down her 
ghastly cheeks ; her eyes wandered towards the cor- 
ner where her unsightly offipring was skulking, as if 
to make a comparison between what she remember- 
ed and what she saw — but it was all too much : an 
agony of unutterable feeling convulsed her frame, 
and for that tiqie closed her narrative. 

As the unfortunate woman was enabled from time 
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to time to renew ber story, the fdlowiog was its 
melancholy purport : — 

** My husbaad cultivated most industriously his 
little garden ; and for a time it seemed to answer to 
bis toil. The peas and beans he raised, I gatjhered 
and carried to market 1 weeded his beds, and I 
watered his strawberries ; and when he grumbled at 
the prospect of a bad crop, I told him the times and 
the seasons were with the Lord, and that we should 
be content : for so I had been taught while I was 
youQg. When Saturday night came, we reckoned 
up our gains, and saw what we had taken above 
what our rent and our expenses came to; and it was 
always enough, saving now and then a little, to live 
on for the next week. And light were our hearts, 
and glad were our bosotns, on the Sabbath day that 
followed such a reckoning ; what remained to us 
was our own — it was all we wanted for that week ; 
and before the next the cherries would be ripe, or 
the potatoes would be fit for digging ; or something 
would be sure to come in, to supply our daily neces- 
sities. And so we went -on, and so we prospered, 
for a year or two. But God was tired of us, or we 
were tired of him ; or he knew, as well be might, 
that we only served him while he blessed us, and 
should disobey him as soon as things went wrong. 
Some way or other our fortune took a turn. My 
husband had a long illness, and was pbliged to hire 
a man to keep his garden ; and then, when the doc- 
tor's bill came in, we did not exactly know how to 
pay it, and sold off all the potatoes we were used to 
keep fbr winter, when they would fetch better prices. 
And when winter came we bad not the potatoes to 
take to market; and so on Saturday night there were 
no profits, and we were obliged to live on credit all 
the week. And when summer came again there 
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was an old score to pay off; and it was a bad year 
for gooeeberriesy and my children had the measles. 
The next winter was worse than the last: the rent 
was behind hand : and to be sure it did grieve my 
foolish hearty when Easter Sunday came, and my 
children could not have their new bonnets, as they 
were used to do, and their mother before them. But, 
oh ! I was happy then — happy when worse befell — 
when the rent could not be paid ; and the garden 
was to be given up, and the furniture was to be sold; 
and my own little cottage, and the roses I had plant- 
ed, and the honeysuckles I had trained, and all my 
fine things, were to pass over to another. Oh ! 1 
was happy even then, to what I was in the times 
that came after, for then it was no fault of mine. 

We got into a hut by the roadside : my husband 
went out to day-work, and I earned now and then 
a shilUng or so, one way or another ; and when we 
might have wanted bread, there came often to my 
door a lady that had known me in my better days, 
and gave me a shilling for old friends' sake, bidding 
me trust to Providence. Thus even here we did 
not much amiss, if we had but been contented. But 
it happened one day— oh! luckless woman that 
should live to see that day! — we had been more 
short of money than usual : to spare my husband's 
meal at night, I had not eaten any thing myself that 
day ; the children's frocks were getting very ra^ed, 
and I had not the means to buy them new ones. I 
was just folding them up after putting the children 
to bed, and my wicked heart was getting ready to 
murmur against God, when a handsome carriage 
stopped in the road before mv door; two ladies, 
richlv dressed, alighted from it, and desiring the 
coachman to drive about, advanced to the door of 
my poor dwelling. I could not directly guess what 
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they wanted, for thej were strangers; and they 
lodged about them more as if they came to do some 
harm than any good : so I cm^sied, and waited till 
one of tiiem, still looking behind her, asked if I did 
not sell gloves. I told her no, for that to be sure 
was a plain case. She still hesitated, as if she did 
not believe ihe, and said she had been directed to 
this cottage. I then recollected there was a cottage 
further up the row, where some people lived who 
were known to be smugglers; and though I had 
never had any acquaintance with them, I supposed 
they might sell gloves, and answered the lady ac- 
cordingly, pointing out the house : but surely, as I 
fet held in my bands my children's ragged frocks, 
did wish I had something to sell that Siey would 
like to buy. 

The ladies went away, and, alas ! my foolish wo- 
man's heart went after them, and in my wicked cu- 
riosity, I resolved to see what they were going 
about : so I followed under pretence of showing the 
way, and loitered about the casement to listen. 
Dozens by dozens the gloves were produced, and 
this pair and that pair were chosen, till there was 
quite a pile of them: and then out came the silks, 
and the shawls, and the stockings; and, after all, 
out came the money ; and many a golden piece glit- 
tered on the table, and many a bank-note was un- 
folded. And whilst my eyes rested upon them wish- 
fully — ' One of those single bits of gold,' I thought, 
* would serve .my hungry babes with food for many 
and many a day, and replace the ragged frocks be- 
sides.' The ladies went away, and so did I — ^they 
to their carriage, and I to my hovel. But if their 
hearts were at rest, mine was not: envy and dis- 
content were awakened in my bosom; my children 
were asleep, and my husband was not come bonie ; 
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I fiet about to get his scanty snpper, and for the first 
time in my life found no heart, for the ta^. For 
the first time, since I came into it^ I left the floor of 
my house unswept, and my children's tea-cups un- 
washed ; and sat down to ruminate upon what had 
passed. The silks and the gloves and the gold and 
the notes were running in^my head. * It is no won- 
der/ I said, *■ that Dame Willum^s children are bet- 
ter dressed than mine, since money comes in so fast 
Yet Dame Willum never tmls as I do; and her hus- 
band is not sober and industrious as mine is ; and if 
the world says true, neither one nor the other is any 
better than they should be.' I knew that Dame 
Willum's husband was a noted smuggler, and a 
very bad man, and thierefore I need not have envied 
them their riches : but evil was in mj heart, and 
the tempter was surely at my elbow : I DCTer thought 
of this, but began to consider of the advantage of 
being a smuggler, and having plenty of mcHiey to 
receive. 

Conscience was not altc^ether silent, for I had al- 
ways considered smugglers as a bad set cmT people ; 
but then if there was no harm in smuggling, they 
need not be more wicked than others. And now, 
though it was many years agone, it came into my 
head, as naturally enoi^h it might, what I h^d once 
heard and seen in my mistress's house, in those hap- 
py days, every moment and ^yery circumstance of 
which was written in my grateful recollection. My 
ladies had said there was no harm in smuggling ; 
my ladies had bought smuggled goods; what was I, 
tfa^t 1 should esteem myself wiser than they? Had 
they not taught me to tear God and understand his 
commandments, and would they be doing wrong? 

'^I had just settled this point to my satisfaction, 
or rather to my inclination, when my husband came 
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in. He looked a little surprised at the disorder of 
the house, and m j sitting idle ; but he was a quiet 
man, so he said nothing, and sate down to his sup- 
per. Having waited a little while in patience, he 
said, * Margaret, where's the Blbl^?* — for ever since 
we were married, and that was many a year now, I 
had gone on as mj ladies first persuaded me to be- 
gin, with reading a chapter in the Bible to him every 
night while he ate his supper. I took the book 
down — ^but, alas I though I was not conscious of it, 
the Bible and I were no longer of a mind. What 
wonder, then, I felt but ill-disposed to read it. I 
turned over the leaves 1 1 could not find my place — 
I lost it again as soon as I found it. At last I got 
through a few verses, but it would not do: my 
thoughts were elsewhere ; and closing the book, — 

* James,' I said, * Dame Willum's children have 
food, while mine are starving.' He looked amazed, 
and well he might ; for never, in all our troubles, 
was he used to hear the language of complaint fi'om 
me, * Our children, Margaret, have eaten the bread 
of honesty ; and though it has been sometimes but 
a hard morsel, they have thrived upon it, and no 
man can say they robbed him to come at it' 

* There are wiser in the world,' said I, * than we, 
who do not take smuggling to be so much a sin.' 

* Belike there may,' said James, who was not much 
a man for arguing, ' but I have thanked God often 
that I am no smuggler; and I do not suppose any 
smuggler ever thanked Grod that he was one/ 

*fiut our children are getting older, and they 
should have some schooling — and if the free trade 
is an honest one' 

^I pretend to no learning, Margaret; but a trade 
that brings men to the prison and the gallows, is not 
apt to be an honest one.' 

VOL. u K 
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'But I know those that think the law has no right 
to take men up for such things, and ' 

* 'Tis like enough it hasn't^— hut I do not see what 
good that would be to me, if I were in prison, and 
could not get out' 

' One might as well be in prison/ said I, * as living 
in this hut with our poor children ragged and starved 
about us, and we without the means to feed and 
clothe them.' 

'< And so we left talking for that time, and went 
to bed. They who remember the first step in some 
wilful sin, may know how I went to sleep that night: 
and they who know what it is to have a wrong pur- 
pose in the bosom, with a determination to pursue 
it, may know how I felt when I awaked. In my 
dreams I saw a strange confusion of things : some- 
|times the golden pieces glittering on my table; 
sometimes the vessel tossed upon the waters, and my 
husband struggling with the waves. Gloves, silks, 
prisons, chains, coaches, constables, and fine-dressed 
ladies — all jumbled themselves t(^ether in my fancy. 
Never, never till then, had I known such slumbers 
or such a wakening. And well they might be such; 
for my days of honesty and innocence were gone !" 

When the wretched woman reached this part of 
her narrative, her whole voice and manner changed. 
In telling the story of her better days, she seemed 
to have recalled the spirit of them. Her voice was 
gentle and subdued, her manner simple and affect- 
ing; and the tears that fell from time to time, might 
well have passed for those of chastened and peni- 
tential sorrow. It was but a passing impression, 
arising from the recollection of early happiness. 
Now her face resumed its sternness, her voice its 
bold and reckless daring — the tear no longer fell ; 
but in its place there was an agonized expression in 
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hier eye, too wild almost to be looked on without a 
shuddeh 

With a view to still her increasing vehemence, 
** Margaret," I said, " your sin was doubtless great, 
but you did not then know the wrong, or foresee the 
consequence of your advice." 

" Ma'am," said the woman, eagerly, "I did know, 
I did foresee. But for me, he had been now an ho- 
nest man. He knew I had more learning than he, 
and always believed what I said: he knew how re- 
ligiously I had been educated ; and that I had known 
something about Grod and the Bible before he thought 
of either, and he did not think I should tell him 
wrong. It was I who persuaded him. I sent him 
into the company that corrupted him. I sent him 
to pass his nights on the wild ocean. I sent him to 
his death; and perhaps — but there at least I shall 

fo too, and share the mischief I have done him." 
entreated the woman to proceed calmly with her 
story; for I saw it needed a stronger power than 
mine to whisper peace to such a bosom. She pro- 
ceeded — 

<' I did not accomplish my purpose all at once, but 
from time to time 1 renewed the subject. When- 
ever we were short of food, I said I knew where it 
was to be had ! Whenever I saw Dame Willum's 
brats, I said they were better off than mine, though 
t knew the contrary. Sometimes, indeed, when the 
wind blew loud all night, my heart misgave me ; 
and sometimes, when I was reading the Bible, my 
conscience smote me. But I would not feel, I would 
not hear, and at last I accomplished my purpose. 
James was a strong, and a brave man; some way or 
other my foolish talking was heard among the neigh- 
bours, and those engaged in the trade came and per- 
suaded and tempted him. In short — for why need 1 
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prokHig my miserable tale ? — ^be became a smug- 
gler; and iromthat hour the blessing of heaven for- 
sook our dwelling — the eye of Grod was averted from 
us; sin took its course; and this is what came of it 
But you will hear. 

*' Things looked well at first: my husband was 
paid seven or eight shillings a-night — ^my children 
were dressed; my children were fed. We got a 
better house, but what was I with all — a miserable, 
miserable w<»nan ! In the long dark nights, while 
the wind was blowing and the waves were raging, 
did I sleep soundly on my comfortable bed, bought 
with the price of his perils 7 When the Sabbath day 
came, and the bells rung, and I dressed my children 
in their nice neat clothes, was my heart light as I 
went forth alone, where he was used to go with me? 
No— from the first I was a miserable woman, though 
no one knew it but myself; and it rapidly grew 
worse. James was not used to the fatigue and ex- 
posure of such a service, and his wicked companions 
persuaded him that he ought to take spirits to carry 
him through it : habit very soon grew into choice ; 
accustomed to drink when he was out, he chose to 
drink at home : the coarse and blasphemous language 
he heard among his desperate companions, he re- 

Eeated before his wife and children : he laughed at 
is Bible now, and when I remonstrated with him, 
he told me if I had believed it myself, I should not 
have wished him to become a smuggler. Oh ! if this 
had not been so — if he had died as I knew him once, 
as I once saw him on a bed of sickness— oh, I could 
have borne it then — but to die so ! 

'^ It was then my last child was born ; she that b 
yonder — look at her ; she was ugly as her father's 
and her mother's sin, and she has been the torment 
of our lives: her evil disposition has defeated all our 
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efforts to control it. She will learn nothing, do no- 
thing, and does not seem to have wit enough to know 
good from bad; though she has enough, God knows, 
to get into all the mischief she can find. But the sin 
is on our heads — she was fed on the bread of ini- 
quity, she heard nothing but oaths and curses from 
her father and his bad companions; from her mother 
but fretfulness and reproaches. I had children — but 
they are gone — my blessings are taken from me, 
and she is left to be my curse! 

"Some years went on in this way: at times we 
had plenty of money; but as my husband drank and 
gamed, we were at other times much distressed. One 
day when he came home rather more sober than 
usual : * Margaret,' he said, * the blood of a fellow-crea- 
ture is on my hand!' I shuddered^ and so I thought 
he did; for we had known, we had sometimes felt, 
the commands of God ; we had believed them once, 
and once had feared to didobey them; and though 
we had contrived to persuade ourselves that smug- 
gling did not break the eighth commandment, we 
could not well persuade ourselves that murder did 
not break the sixth. My husband had killed a man 
in a fray ; and though he was never discovered, he 
was ever after that as one desperate and careless of 
what might follow. 

" On one occasion my children were sick ; we had 
spent all our money, and I was advised to go to 
some charitable lady in the town, and ask for nour- 
ishment for them. I went, and was conducted to 
the lady: but as soon as she heard my name, she 
said my husband was a bad character; my house was 
a notorious place of drinking and wickedness ; and 
she could not by any means encourage me. ] looked 
at her, for I thought I had seen her once before ; but 
whether I had or not, I whispered, as I walked away 

k2 
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uncoinforted» ' If it had not been for you» or such as 
you, we had never been what we aref and I went 
home with my bosom hardened in sin, and aggrava- 
ted in wretchedness, by the repulse of those whom 
I considered as the cause of both. For think not 
that my first sin had been the only one: no, it.ia a 
road on which she who starts is driven forward as 
with stings and scoui^es. By degrees I had ceased 
to go to church or to read at home, because it re- 
minded me of the days that were gone ; I could not 
bear the recollection ; and 1 could not bear to see 
the minister, who used to talk kindly with me, go 
by me now without notice. I also ceased to teach 
my children good; Sor I feared lest they should 
compare it with the ill they saw, and I should but 
be teaching them to hate and despise their parents. 
Yet did my heart yearn over them as the destined 
prey of the Evil One, given by their own parents 
to destruction. 

" In one of my better moments, as I looked upon 
that graceless girl, my heart was moved towards 
her with pity and with shame, for I had taught her 
nothing; and I resolved to make one eflbrt to save 
her from destruction, by asking for her from others 
what I could no longer render her myself. I knew 
the dap on which a committee of ladies were to 
meet for benevolent purposes, especially for the 
supporting of a school for the poor, and I knew that 
in this school, the children were carefully and reli- 
giously taught. I took my neglected child by the 
hand, and presented myself bemre them, to ask ad- 
mission for her into the school: it was the first right 
thing I had done for many a day, and there was a 
peace in my bosom it had become but little used ta 
When I had made my request, I was asked my 
name, and the occupation of my husband. O that 
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the time should have come when such questions 
would bring shame to the cheek of Margaret Linn* 
I equivocated a little on the latter question, but the 
ladies understood my language, and told me with 
some ha^h expressions, that my child could not be 
admitted, as they had many applications, and always 
gave the preference to those whose parents followed 
an honest calling. 

" My bosom was ready to burst with grief and in- 
dignation— ^es, indignation — ^for as I looked round 
the circle, 1 saw the smuggled articles about their 

Eersons! I knew well enough the gloves on the 
ands of one, and the handkerchief round the neck 
of the other: and my child was rejected, cast ofi^ 
left to igno^*ance and vice, because her father pur- 
sued for subsistence a trade that they encouraged, 
for the ornament of their persons. With some show 
of impertinence, which still more confirmed their 
rejection of me, I was leaving the house, when a 
lady of a very kind aspect, whispered me that she 
would call and talk to me about putting the child 
to school somewhere. But the last spark of good 
was extinguished in my bosom; the last good pur- 
pose I ever formed was repulsed in a way, that 
completed the hardening of my heart ' No,' I said, 
as I walked along, scarce knowing where I went, 
' she shall neither go to their schools, nor learn their 
learning. K she sin, as she will do, it shall be in ig- 
norance and stupidity: they shall not teach her the 
will of God, only to make her more guilty when they 
afterwards teach her to disobey him. They taught 
me first the meaning of moral and religious honesty ; 
then they told me by words, and by example, that 
there was no harm in a secret and unlawful trade: 
and now that I come to them with the wretchedness 
in my heart, and the ruin on my head, which were 
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brought- on me by that trade, they reject my suppli- 
cation; and put scorn upon my guiltier child, be- 
cause I have pursued it No— not a child of mine 
shall go: if she must follow in her mother's course, 
she shall go there without her feelings:' and when 
the kind lady did, in fact, come and ofier to put the 
child to school at her own expense, I obstinately, 
and insolently, rejected the oner; and thus made 
myself guilty of my child's as well as of my hus- 
band's ruin. 

" But the measure was full and the time was come, 
and my tale will soon be told. My eldest boy was 
now a lad of sixteen : and never since he had come 
into the world had he made his mother's heart to 
ache. He was the birth of better days, for he was 
the firsr-born child I had. The good impressions 
of his early years had lasted him through worse 
ones: he had been to school; and since that he had 
been to sea in a collier; and in spite of all the ill he 
heard when he came home, he was ever a good and 
steady lad. It was some time now that he had been 
out of employ, and had got a sort of hankering to 
go out witn his father; only, as he said, for a bit of 
sport, for he was a brave boy, and loved danger and 
the seas; but he loved his mother better, and ne had 
ever, till then, yielded to her entreaties not to go. 
One night — ^yes, that night, that very night — ^there 
was rough work to be done, and they wanted hands; 
there was danger, and they offered high pay. My 
boy's spirit was roused, his father persuaded him, 
and when I would have retained him even with tears, 
my husband said that since I did not care about his 
being drowned or murdered, he did not see why 1 
should make so much ado about the boy. They were 
the last words he ever spoke to me. They were 
not true; for in all his wickedness, he had been 
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kind and afiectionate to me ; and it was not for me 
to love him less for sins that I myself had driven 
him to. They were not true words: but, oh! I 
remembered them when — ^Remembered! I remem- 
ber them now: I hear them in my sleep ; I hear them 
in my dreams : they are whispered about my bed* 
and about my pillow. Grant, Heaven, they come 
not after me to the grave. 

'^ They went, and surely something in my heart 
misgave me of what was coming : for I felt I could 
not go to bed that night It was already dark when 
they went away ; and many a time I opened the case- 
ment to look out upon the night. The wind howled 
frightfully; I heard the waves thundering upon the 
rocks, as if they would have rent the firm earth in 
pieces; and so dark was it, that when, in my rest- 
lessness, I went out to try it, I could not find my way 
across the road. Not a star was there in all the 
heavens, nor a bit of moon to light them on their 
perilous way — 'twas ever such nights as these, they 
chose to do their bojdest deeds. Hour after hour I 
listened, though I knew not for what, for they were 
miles away. I shuddered at the silence — I started 
even at the noise I made myself, as from time to 
time I threw on a 1(^ to keep the fire burning, that 
they might warm and dry them when they came. I 
saw my neglected Bible on the shelf, and rememi- 
bered the time when it would have consoled me — 
but not now: I remembered when in times of fear 
and danger to those I loved, I should have betaken 
myself to prayer; but not now. I could but sit and 
watch the clock, and long and long for the hours of 
darkness to be gone. And when they were gone, 
and the daylight opened, I liked it no better. I 
looked out upon the damp, cold landscape, and 
thought it was like my desolated bosom \ the very 
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light was hateful to me ; for surely the tru^ was in 
mj heart; though yet I knew it not 

'< The niorning grew apace : the people in the sur- 
rounding cottages came forth to their honest labours. 
I saw one and another making ready the breakfast 
for her husband, and giving a parting word to her 
boys ; but where were mine ? Nine o'clock struck, 
ten, eleven, and still they came not This was no 
uncommon thing, but there was a presentiment of 
evil in my bosom. The clock was just upon the 
point of twelve, when I heard a noise of voices — I 
went out, and saw a crowd about Dame Willum's 
door. I knew her husband had been out with the 

Earty, and guessed the rest: 'Where is my hus- 
and?^ I said to the first who would hear me. ' He 
will be here presently,' said the man, in a sullen tone. 
I had no more to ask : every body was talking, and 
every body was eager to tell the worst they could 
make of the fearful story. All murdered, all drowned, 
all prisoners ! And soon there was not even need to 
listen, for my eyes beheld the worst — the dead body 
of my husband, borne upon the shoulders of ruf- 
fianly-looking men, whose downcast looks bespoke, 
that even they felt pity for his fate. And where 
was my boy ? Him the cold waters held, and would 
not give me back so much as his lifeless body ! The 
smugglers had been attacked in endeavouring to re- 
move their cargo ; they resisted ; some were slain on 
the spot ; and the rest were drowned in attempting 
to escape. Who will tell out the story ? Who will 
tell the wife, the mother's agony, when she received 
of her husband, no more but the disfigured corpse : 
of her son, not even so much as that ! Tell who may, 
I cannot. But you see me, what I am — I have told 
you what I was. Want, and disease, and remorse, 
apd agony, have brought me to the grave. What 
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is beyond, you may know ; I do not — I believed once^ 
now I dare not believe." 

The story is finished. Need I write the moral? 
If my readers believe I have drawn an exaggerated 
picture, let them inquire and know. They will not, 
perhaps, find Margaret Linn upon her death-bed, nor 
meet her squalid ofispring in their evening walk ; 
but they will find more misery resiilting from this 
traffic, than language of mine can picture. They 
may see, as we have done, the suspected fall under 
our windows. They may see, as we have done, three 
or four at a time, the murdered bodies borne into the 
churchyard : and they may hear, as we do daily, 
the thoughtless multitude, one moment repeating 
the melancholy story, the next moment creeping 
about the lanes and alleys, in search of the venders 
of forbidden goods. It is for such that I have told 
the story. The miserable victims of this traffic will 
not read our pages ; nor is it for them, that I have 
written. They are incapable of appreciating the 
moral wrong of the traffic itself; the only question 
to them is the gain and loss, the risk and the induce- 
ment : and in this, as in all other sorts of gambling, 
we know that men will put all they have on the 
stake, if the prize proposed be large enough. To 
these poor creatures the inducement is their daily 
sustenance, the support of their wives and children: 
that they ruin them eventually is beyond their cal- 
culation ; for we know, that in exact proportion as 
the mind is uncultivated, its feelings and cares are 
limited to the present time. Much, therefore, is to 
be said in excuse for them. But what is to be said 
for us ? It is the purchaser that makes the trade. 

Can we, without compunction, see the lives of our 
fellow-creatures put to venture; their families 
plunged into misery unspeakable ; their morals cor- 
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rupted; their souk, it may be, ruined eteniaUy — 
and all for what T To save a few diillii^, which we 
would fireely give to any one who needed it ; or to 
deck our pcrsonB with some prohibited article of 
dresB? I fully beliere, there is not a lady in BrttaiDy 
who would not take the costly sha^ from her shoul- 
dersy and inresent it to the person whom she could 
thereby save from such misery as we have described ; 
though the ccmsequence were, that die should never 
wear another: and yet we expose to such mis^y 
hundreds and thousands of our fellow-creatures: and, 
when it is named to us, think it quite enough to say, 
^ French goods are prohibited, and we must have 
them, because" — ^most sufficient reason— ^^ because 
we like them best !" 
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SOCIAL KINDNESS, 



I^SRB ^as somewhere — I need not teU exactty 
where — a very extensive prison-hou^e, in which im- 
noense numbers of perscms were confined under sas* 
picion, for thej had not yet been tried, of manifold 
misdemeanours, some in the overt act, and others 
in hidden disaffection towards^ a government to 
which they allowed allegiance. From the babbling 
infant, who had come there for his father's crimes, be- 
fore himself could have committed any, to the hoary 
head of age, bowing already to the grave that was 
waiting to receive him : from the coarse, unthinking 
peasant, who had followed where others led, to the 
lofty and commanding spirit, that must answer for 
many a crime beside his own. Every age was here, 
and sex and nation— every complexion and condition 
of mankind were assembled in this vast prison-house, 
to wait till it should please' the sovereign, (for in 
that country there was no Habeas Corpus Act) to 
come from his far-distant court, and judge the pri- 
soners for the crimes of which they stood accused. 

Around this strange abode, there was a wall too 
high for any foot to scale, too thick for any one to 
discover what might be doing beyond it Within 
the limit, the imprisoned seemed to walk at- large* 
There was space for all to live and move at ease; 
but not without perpetually crosting each other's 
way, and c<Miiing in near and frequent contact ; and 
it any would have fled from his fellows, he could. 

VOL. I. L 
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not ; for the wall was round him and about him, and 
be might not pass it There were paths many, and 
ways many» but the impervious barrier was the issue 
of them all, and '* no farther," was the fatal check 
upon their else unrestricted motions. Suspected of 
unequal crimes, but as yet untried and unqonvicted, 
they were not distinguished firom each ether by any 
anticipatory punishments, seeming to siifier promis- 
cuously the hardships, inseparabk from their state 
of durance and disgrace. And not few, indeed, 
were these. Famine, and want^ and pain, and mi- 
sery, were there. Some eyes looked upwards in un* 
told despair, as if still to demand of Heaven what it 
had become impossible to bestow. Some were on 
the ground in deep despondency, as if they loathed 
to meet the sunbeam that had shone on scenes now 
lost to them for ever. 

Their very pleasures, when they seemed to flourish 
most, were but as that baleful tree, very fair to look 
upon, that drops pestilence and death on all who 
venture to repose beneath its branches. For while 
the parent sat, fondly administering to the needs 
and pleasures of a beautiful family, one by one he 
saw them sink beneath the hardships of their con- 
dition, till there were none remaining. And the 
bosom that had brought with it all that was need- 
ful to its happiness, in sweet possession of which, 
whatever was suffered was scarcely felt, and what-* 
ever was wanting was not missed, was doomed to 
see the pestilential vapour of the prison arise, and 
chill to death the frame of its beloved. Industry 
toiled hard, and sowed its seed, and foi^ot in labour, 
as others in pleasure, the dangers of his state ; and 
when he should have reaped the fruit, the winds of 
heaven, from which his prison-house was all unshel- 
tered, had blighted it, and he was left to want 
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Some, who once had friends and families, and l^on^es, 
sat here apart from all, and laid claim to nothing, 
and found regard of none ; and some, whom all ca- 
ressed and all bowed down to, and who seemed to 
abound in eveij thine, fed secretly on the ashes of 
affliction^ and lasted from all but tears, consumed 
by memory of something past, or dread of some half- 
seen future. 

The lofly and capacious intellect was there, work- 
ing its own misery with its own greatness, to which ^ 
there was nothing to respond, and which nothing in* 
that small space could satisfy. And feebleness, and 
ignorance, and imbecility, were there also, suflerine 
contempt, neglect, and scorn, for deficiencies not of 
their own choosing. And though there were some 
on whose cheek the bloom was fresh, and in whose 
eye the beam of joy was bright, they were regarded 
by the more experienced, as but the less conscious 
victims of as sure a fate : for it was known they 
could not evade, though they might forget, the con- 
sequences of their suspected character. And to all, 
and to each, besides the unequal sufferings of their 
actual state, there remained the approaching judg- 
ment, to which they were reserved, coming they 
knew not when, threatening they knew not what; 
more awful for its uncertainty, more appalling for 
the obscurity that hung upon the issue. 

Does not the question forcibly suggest itself, 
how would these prisoners conduct themselves to- 
wards each other? Involved in one common cala- 
mity, standing in the same fearful predicament, com- 
pelled, willing or unwilling, to remain together, to 
take of the same scanty comforts, and abide the same 
but too si^cient ills — each one liable to whatever 
the other was endurinjg, and no one secure fromsuc* 
ceeding to his neighbour's wo. How does it seem 
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tinej mroidd depiort themselTes to ekch other in .this 
strange condition ; which had brought them together 
without their leave, and forced them to abide each 
other's company, without ai^ choice of theirs? Rea- 
son, and common sense, and feding, nay, and «elf- 
interest itself, are agreed upon the answer: Iciad- 
ness, courtesy, and pity, would be the t(»ie of such 
society. They would not all love each other : dis- 
similar habits, uncoi^enial tempers, varieties of in* 
tellect and condition, would make that impossible. 
They would not all esteem each other; for defect of 
moral worth in some, in others native imbecility or 
deformity of character, would render them no ob- 
jects of esteem. But there would surely prevail 
in this society a tone of benevolence and courte^, 
the result of a participated destiny. 

The untried criminal would not begin b^reha^d 
the punishment of bis fellow-criminals, by treating 
them according to the measure of their supposed, 
though yet undecided guilt However much unlike, 
no one could stand off from another as a being with 
whom he had no feelings or interests in common. 
The common misery, the common danger, would 
create a fellowship between the most opposite cha- 
racters, that .would claim a word, a look at least of 
kindness, as they went by each other, or sat down 
tc^ether in the narrow limits of their prison-house. 
It would seem that one could scarcely have a con- 
cern in which the others felt no interest ; a painful 
feeling that the others would not wish to spare ; a 
desire the others would not wish to gratify — 'from 
sympathy, if hot for love ; from pity, if not from es- 
teem. And least of all would those who had most 
hope of pardon and favour from the sovereign, whea, 
he came, look coldly on those with whom it might 
fare worse. A sense of their own danger would 
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teach them pity ; and conscious guilt would make 
them merciful. Here, in short, the wisest would see 
in the most simple, the noblest in the basest, a being 
whom, if nature had placed afar, suflfering and dan- 
ger had brought near of kin. 

Some one has wisely said, (our readers may have 
observed before now that we always think that say- 
ing wise which agrees with our own opinions,) and 
beautifully as wisely said, '< Courtesy is, strictly 
speaking, a Christian grace. It is a plant of hea- 
venly origin. Thb present evil world, like the 
ground which the Lord hath cursed, is utterly in- 
capable of yielding any thing so good and lovely. 
Courtesy cannot grow in selfish nature's soil. It is 
never found but in the garden of God." I had just 
been reading this very pretty sentence, as quoted 
ibr my observation in the letter of a friend, when, 
passing into society, I happened to hear it boldly 
asserted that it is not desirable to make ourselves 
agreeable to those we do not like; and warmly con- 
tested that universal courtesy is almost a sin. *< So, 
then," I said within myself, <^ here are opinions in 
most determined opposition. The plant that one 
would cherish, as the very growth of Heaven, the 
other plucks up and casts away as a noxious and 
{^rnicious weed." I hatd dwelt with pleasure on 
the former sentiment as true, and just, and beauti- 
ful : but what then bec(Hnes of the other ? They 
cannot both be just, or both be true. Yet it seem- 
ed to me of some importance, that they who are 
beginning the business of life, should perceive be- 
tween the flower and the weed ; and setting myself 
to consider of the matter, it appeared to me that 
this world of ours is no other than the prison-house 
described, and our condition in it that which we 
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have demoted How then Ates it aeeia liiat we 
should behave T 

It has {leased Grod, for reasons wise, aiiH:e they 
ate his, to fcM'm the inhabitaats of earth ia moulds 
so different, that each one cannot assimilate with 
another. Like ill-*accorded instruments, well-tuned 
perhaps, and perfect in themselves ; but which yet 
can make no harmony together, because the pitch of 
one is higher than the other. It has pleased Him, 
too, to endow our minds with feelings, known and 
understood by all, though difficult to define ; that 
draw us towards some persons in preference to 
others, and while we go by the mass with indifier- 
ence, bind us with indissoluble affection to some se- 
lected few ; for no reason that can be given, but a 
natural and spontaneous preference; or perhaps 
some affinity of taste, principles, and pursuits. 
These selected few, (for however many, they are 
few in the comparison,)^ are what we usually call 
our friends: and to these, our deportment may he left 
to other influence, and guided by other rules, than 
those of general courtesy. But these apart, the 
larger mass of those with whom we are brought in 
contact, are persons for whom, to use the common 
expression, we do not care-^we have no choice or 
preference for them. It is to these that a habit of 
universal courtesy is, or is not to be cultivated; that 
we are, or are not to take pains to render ourselves 
as agreeable and acceptable, as circumstance and 
h%her duty will permit. 

We know there is a sinful conformity to the world, 
that is forbidden ; and whatever that may be defined 
to be, we beg not to be understood to desire that 
the line be broken ; for God must not beofiiended 
that man be pleased ; and sin must not be committed 
from any motive of expediency whatever. But ci- 



vility, attention^ regard to the tastes, and respect for 
the feelings, of others, are not sins. On the contrary, 
they are the plant that has been asserted to be of 
Christian growth ^ a flower of the garden of God. 
We are aware also that it will be contested that 
there is a degree^ of insincerity and deception in as- 
suming an appearance of attention and complacen- 
cy towards those, for whom we have no regard, nor 
any kindly feelings. Be it admitted, however, that 
we ought to have kindly feelings towards every one. 
Criminals chained to the same galley, slaves fetter- 
ed and toiling in the same mine, are. not niore close- 
ly conjoined in one common iate ; have not more 
claim upon each other's sympathy, than men, inhab- 
iting together this prison-house of earth. We ought 
to have a feeling of benevolent interest, for every 
one of mortal birth. Our aversions, our contempt, 
our disunion, our animo^ty ; all these things are de- 
fects, blemishes, symptoms of mental corruption and 
disease : and if they cannot be eradicated, we are 
obliged to any garb of decency, that can ccHitribute 
to conceal them. 

Our Christian perfection would be to have no un- 
kindly feelings towards any one : and the next best 
thing to this is to be conscious of them, and ashamed 
of them ; and endeavour to conceal them, as we 
would do a loathsome and unsightly wound : the ef- 
fort is a self-sacrifice, and will go far to subdue the 
feeling. It may be asserted again, that a universal 
desire to please and to oblige, is dangerous to our- 
selves, as it may be the offspring of vanity, too ea- 
ger for the approbation of men, and ever seeking 
its own gratification. It may be so : but in this case 
it is the motive, not the conduct, that needs to be 
amended To pay a courteous attention to those 
who dp not particularly please us; to give satisfac- 
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tun to those who can give ufl none ; is, afl we have 
observed, a sacrifice of our selfishness that may 
proceed from the highest tone of Christian principle. 
Are we then to be as courteous, and to attempt 
. to be as agreeable, to those whom we do not admire, 
or perhaps do not approve, as to those whose quali- 
ties and principles claim our esteem and approba- 
tion? We need not choose them for our companions, 
or take them to the confidence of our bosoms; we 
need not seek them, or desire them : but our house 
is narrow: the- path we go on is straight; the way 
is crowded ; and we must be much in contact ; the 
duties and intercourse of life must bring us into con- 
nexion with those whom we did not, and could not 
choose. And what are we, that we should feel con- 
tempt or disregard for any one ? If others have their 
peculiarities, have we not ours ? If they have their 
defects, have we not ours 7 nay, and our vices too, 
for which we are all hastening forward to an equal 
Judgment ? And in this narrow house of our sojourn- 
ing, surely every one has a claim, to what every one 
can do, to make sweet the bitterness of life ? For, 
oh, there is enough for all to bear. The dwellers 
in that prison-house were not so happy, that there 
was no need of each other's courtesy to soften their 
condition ; there was not so much scarcity of suffer- 
ing, that the conduct of one, should prejudge the 
other's crimes ; and aggravate the punishment pre- 
pared for him. And who are those we think un- 
worthy of our attention and civility ; unworthy the 
care to please ? Beings, perhaps, more worthy than 
ourselves, though less externally endowed: they, 
perhaps, who, had we been in need, would have 
cheriAed us, in affliction; would have consoled us: 
though, needing them not, we have never proved it 
Some, it may be, who, though we perceive it not» 
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faft^e^hetiris ^so deefxiy ttied iio iomm, that, could 
we*kDow.alI,«iir ^ofloms would yeiEirn wilh -tender 
pity over what we ignorantly wouod by iieglect 
and incivility; and some, at is more than probable, 
#faatever be the c)c«d of ignorance or sin, that now 
faai^s over them, with whom we are desired to paas 
a long eternity in the holy fellowship of Heaven. " 
Upon Christian: principles, then, we are prepared 
to say, Uiat it is our duty to be courteous; and as 
far as may be, agreeable to all with whom Provi- 
deace brings us in connexion, whether we meet 
tfaenr for a day or an 'hour, or the whole ccmnpass of 
our lives. We. are not to: be idle to please the idle ; 
or ignorant to please the ignorant; or vicious to 
please the vicious: and, if we were, we should not 
succeed in pleasing them. But we are to rejoice 
with those that rejoice, and to weep with those that 
weep. To contribute, all we can, in small things as 
in great, to meliorate the dsirk condition of our race» 
and scatter flowers on a thorny path. If we are in 
company with those whose tastes and habits are op- 
posed to ours, we are to put some restraint upon our 
own, that theirs may not be ofl^nded: if with those 
whose manners are disgusting, or tempers unconge- 
nial to us; we are bound to cast a veil over the 
di^ust they undesignedly excite. We are bound 
to withhold a remark that will give pain, or an 
opinion that will ofiend, unless some essential pur- 
pose is to be answered by their expression. To say 
this is deception or in»ncerity, is no other than to 
say, it is deception to restrain any evil passion, or 
suppress any angry thought or selfish feeling : nor is 
there any thing in manners and tempers, wd hold 
more selfish, unlovely, and unchristian, than that 
sort of self-indulgence which wounds every body's 
feielii^ under pretext of candour and sincerity* I 
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advise the loven of so much honesty, to make clean 
■the mansioD, and put forth no few of its inhabitants, 
befiore they venture to set wide the gates, tliat all 
may be witness of what is passing wimoL 

K appears to me, young peojde cannot go forth 
into the world under a more false impression, than 
this persuasion, that they owe no courtesy to any 
but those whom circumstances or preference happen 
to make their friends. They owe it to every indivi- 
dual without exception, who has not forfeited it by 
offence against them : for every individual is their 
fellow, and their kindred, and their companion ; in a 
destiny, of which the beginning, and the purport, and 
the issue, are the same : and, therefore, each one is a 
claimant on their sympathy and benevolence. To 
say that we would do them any kindness in their 
need, or confer any substantial benefit in our power, 
but refuse to conciliate in our ordinary intercourse, 
IS to offer that which we have not, in excuse for with- 
holding that which we have. Our benevolence may 
never have an occasion of exercise in substantial be- 
nefits : in complacency, kindness, and courtesy, and 
an accommodating spirit, we may always, and to 
every one, evince it. 

We know that the devoted Christian has some* 
thing more to say respecting the discountenance that 
should be given to folly and irreligion; the distinc- 
tion to be made between those who serve God, and 
those who serve him not. This distinction must exist 
in the feelings of all who sincerely love their Lord: 
but I cannot see in it, an excuse K>r the cold, repul- 
sive, harsh, unsocial, unconciliating manner, some 
pious people assume towards those whom they con- 
eider less relieious than themselves. We are the 
fellow-criminids, not the judge: whatever be our 
penitence and hope of pardon, we are here the at- 
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tainted] rebeh of our sovereign, not the administra- 
tors of his justice: and whatever be the present 
promise of his mercy towards us more than them, i 

nis pitj takes not its limits from our judgment; and ] 

it may be they will enter into the kingdom of heaven I 

before us. 

But if still it does not appear that we ought to I 

cultivate habits of kindness, attention, and civility, 
to all around us; behold, there was Chie who came 
into that crowded prison-house, that did not belong 
to it: its attainted inhabitants were not to his mind: 
there was no spirit there congenial to his nature, 
or fitted to hold communion with him. Their ways, 
were not as his ways; nor their feelings as his feel- 
ings. Day by day their discordant natures jarred on 
his holy bosom; and their impure pursuits revolted 
his celestial innocence. Yet He walked courteously 
in the midst of all, and stood not aloof from any. Ee 
wept over their ills, indeed, and he reproved their 
wrongs; but he kept none at a distance as unworthy 
his regard: he dwelt with them as a brother and a 
friend: took interest in their lawful t>ccupations; 
conformed to their habits, and adapted his benefits 
and his advice, to the peculiar character and need 
of each. Is the subject greater than his ruler? Is 
the servant wiser than his Lord? 
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POLITENESS. 



Politeness is the moral g^ce of life, if I raay renture so to 
term it : the g^ce of the mind. What the world accottnts 
gncet are little mor^ than the graees of the body. 

Db. B&0-WV. 



WiiLKiNo one morning by myself^-r^ui unfavourable 
circmmstance for a Listener — and in a lonely place* 
where, though I could not please myself as Kouft- 
seau did, with believing the foot of man ha<i never 
trodden, I certainly could discern no traces of his 
despoiling hand. A fit of enthusiasm, such as poets^ 
I suppose, are subject to, seized upon my brain in 
favour of nature^s unassisted works: and in most 
sublime soliloquy, I began to decry the assassina- 
tions, committed by man's sacrilegious hand, upon 
her charms. I compared the briery path I was 
creeping through with difficulty, to the broad, beat* 
en turnpike; the elegance and simplicity of the wild^ 
flowers, half hiding, half showing themselves, upon 
their beds of green, to the trained, and trimmed, 
and methodically-planted flowers of the garden: 
trees, whence no pruner had ever lopped a branch: 
grass, whence the mower had not filled his scythe, 
nor the reaper his bosom: recesses, where for years, 
the redbreast had ^turned to rebuild his nest, and 
found it as he left it. " What a pity it is," I ex- 
claimed, ** that man should intermeddle with what 
God has made, and mar the beauties he can never 
mend! When all that avarice and vanity suggest 
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has been tried, to torture oar parks and gardens 
into form, are they to be cornered 'to the i^rild, 
woody glade, that Knows no training but from na* 
ture's handy yearly returning to rednsas her work?'* 
So I thoagh<^ and so have poets said and sung for 
ages past : and m sure was I growing that every 
tihiing Aould be as nature made it, that it is possible 
I might have cone on to say, as some have said, fliat 
rather than clear a wood for building houses and 
making turnpikes, it w6ukl be advisable to live like 
our forefathers, in the hollows of trees, and reach 
our habitation over sting-nettles, had I not, in the 
midst of my solilo^y, egressed from this same wood, 
and within sight of man's lamented depredations, 
found myself upon the beach. 

It chanced mat there was walking there a man 
who seemed intent on finding something among the 
pebbles. Often he stooped down to pick them up, 
and after a little examination, threw them from 
him. Once only I perceived, that having looked at 
one with attention, be retained it in his hands. 
** Whj,^ said I, ** do you prefer that stone to all die 
rest?^ "Because,** he replied, "it is of value, and 
they are worth nothing." " And yet," I answered, 
" I see no beauty in that, more than in the others: it 
is a rough brown stone." " It is so now, and there 
is no beauty in it; but there is value: when I have 
cut and polished it, and set it in a golden riin, its 
beauty mil be acknowledged; and rival purchasers 
will contend for the possesaon. Come to my labo- 
ratory, and I win show you the richest jewels of the 
Eastern mine, and yoQ will say they seem but in- 
elegant and worthless stones; see them again upon 
the brow of royalty, or on the neck of beauty; and 
you will gaze on them, as nature's most exquisite 
productions." This was true ; but then my solib- 
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qoj was absolutely wasted: for here were nature's 
most valuable, most inimitabley and probably, most 
tedious productioDs, not only improved by art, but 
owing to it, all their perceptible, though not their 
real value. The gem was a gem while it lay neglect? 
ed in the sand; but most would have passed it by 
unheeded; or, finding, have rejected it as of little 
value; and even when the worth was ascertained, 
we doubt much if any ladv would be ambitious to 
string the unpolished jewels for her bosom, or bind 
them in her hair. 

There are things besides stones, that, valuable in 
themselves, need the factitious aid of ornament to 
make them lovely. All the polish in the world, it is 
true, would not make of the worthless stone a dia- 
mond ; and whoever knew the value, would take 
the gem without it, and reject the other in its richest 
brilliancy : but the rich jewel must be set and po- 
lished, before its beauty is perceived ; or with the 
unskilful, the glittering paste may be preferred be- 
fore it Is not this a truth too much forgotten by 
some who think it enough to be good, without re- 
membering to be agreeable? With some parents, 
who, while they store the minds of their children 
with knowledge, and lead them forward in the paths 
of truth, fearful, perhaps, of fostering vanity, or over- 
looking the importance of recommending by exte- 
rior beauty the interior worth, totally neglect their 
manners, habits, and appearance ? Is it not so with 
some young persons, who, earnestly desiring to please 
God, and loving their fellow-creatures for his sake, 
do yet misjudgingly despise, or carelessly neglect, 
those trifles that, trifles as they are, make all the 
difierence between an agreeable and a disagreeable 
woman; and though they afiect not the moral or 
religious worth, wm make that worlh the more or 
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the less acceptable and lovely? Such persons are 
sorely doing wrong ; and if professing to be religious, 
doubly wrong — ^for the blame will be cast upon their 
relig^, not upon themselves : they render that un- 
lovely and unattractive which is in itself most beau- 
tiful; they revolt where they ought to win. There 
is no natural connexion, no possible affinity, between 
religion and awkwardness, coarseness, and incivility, 
an unpolished manner, or an ungraceful mind. This 
seems so impossible, that we should not think to 
speak of it, did we not see every day instances of a 
mistaken, we could almost say, a proud neglect of 
these attentions, in persons whose minds are truly 
^ occupied with great matters ; and did we not every 
^ day near, withoilt being able to contradict it, that 
good people are disagreeable. To elder persons and 
to parents much might be said : but I listen for the 
young, and will end my apostrophe with the tale 
that gave rise to it. 

I have heard, or .read, of somebody, who, on vi- 
siting the magnificent faibricS of Italy, which they 
had heard were of marble, was very much disap- 
pointed to fibd them not polished from top to bot- 
tom, smooth, and shining like a marble chimney- 
piece — ^for any thing they saw, the buildings might 
as well have been of common stone. Much such a 
dunce, I fear, did I prove myself, when I accepted 
an invitation from a family, of whom I had heard so 
much good report, that I had long been anxious to 
be admitted to their society. The excellence of 
their education ; the cultivation bestowed on their 
minds ; and the high religious principles that regu- 
lated their conduct ; were things of so much noto- 
riety in the neighbourhood, that I could not but form 
the most pleasing anticipation of pleasure in my in« 
tercourse with &em ; and the highest possible esti- 
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BMite of tbeir worth* If I was disapp^Hnted, the 
fkult undoubtedly was mine ; for their worth wa» 
equal to the represeutatioD made of it : they were 
all I have md^ and all I had heard : what right had 
I to expect oiore ? I had heard these young ladies 
had both talent and principle, and I went prepared 
to admire and love them. As I staid wme time in 
the house, I had opportunities of observing them 
under difierent circumstances, at Jiome and abroad, 
in company and alone: what I have to remark, 
therefore, must not be understood to have passed in 
one day, or in quite such rapid succession as I tell 
it ; neither did each, thing happen once only. I de- 
scribe their habitual deportment. 

When I was first conducted into the house, two 
young ladies were sittii^ in the drawing-room, one 
engaged with her book, the other with her needle. 
Whether each one had a task to perform, and feared 
the doom's-day clock might strike before it was 
completed, I cannot say ; but neither ceased their 
occupation when I entered; though, as a guest and 
a stranger, it might have been expected I should be, 
in some manner received by them, in their parents' 
absence. They answered wh^i I spoke to them, it 
is true ; but they never made any attefiipt to address 
me. Miss Julia kept her elbow on the table, and 
her head on her hand, in such a positicm as almost 
to turn her back towards the sofa on which I was 
sitting ;^ and even when she did speak, held her eyes 
as intently fixed on her book, as if some magic power 
held them in perpetual durance. Miss Emma, whose 
work was of a description I thought might as well 
have been done in her chamber, or at least removed 
on the entrance of a guest, was, I perceived, under 
the influence of some vow not to remove her nose 
above two inches from her thimble, though there 
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was scarcely a passage between them, for the few 
words my importunity ibrced from her. 

The most^natural inference from such a reception 
would have been, that my visit was unwelcome : but 
I had reason to know the. contrary; and I had 
frequent occasions afterwards to observe, that all per- 
sons, whether friends or strangers, had to encounter 
on their approach the persevering industry of these 
ladies. Indeed, whoever desired the Miss B.'s civility, 
must wait for it; for when a few days after I intro- 
duced to , them, in our walk, some young persons 
with whom I knew they desired intimacy, they gave 
an inclination of the head, with a look that might 
very well be mistaken for a frown, turned their 
backs immediately, and went on with their own con- 
versation. Be it nbt, however, supposed that the 
Miss B.'s could not communicate, or would not, when 
it was perfectly convenient with themselves. Julia 
was indeed of a temper silent and reserved, though 
wanting neither feeling nor affection ; Emma was 
lively and animated in the extreme. It was easy 
to perceive that the same effects in each had re- 
sulted from different causes. In Julia, from an in- 
dolent indifference to things she considered not es- 
sential ; in Emma, from a contempt of what she be- 
lieved beneath her. 

There was company that evening, and having 
found the young ladies so extremely agreeable alone, 
I was curious to see what they might be in society. 
They did not, however, think it necessary to be 
ready for some time after they were expected in the 
room. At length Miss Julia made her appearance 
through the door-way— one might almost say through 
the door — for she opened it but barely wide enough 
to force her small person through the interstice. 
Whether there was any one present she was glad to 
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lee, remained a riddle; so eager was die to get pet- 
seasion of the nearest corner of the nearest chair she 
could find» seeming by no means aware» that she 
inight sit as safely in the middle of it ; and havi^ 
reached the port, she took care to leave it no more 
that night 

Emma's approach was b j no means so p^cefiil : 
with the assistance of a gust of wind, she contrived 
to startle every body from their seats by the bang- 
ti^ of the door; stumbled over two stook, and a 
wcM'k-table, before she reached the upper end <^ 
the room ; and went down on the so£bl with a bang, 
that, had her specific gravity been greater, mi^t 
have endangered the fragile ornaments of the chim- 
ney. And Uiis evening, though I could not bear the 
Bubjectof her discourse, or guess fliecauseof her mirth, 
I had the first proof that Emma could both laugh and 
talk; for she continued during the whole evening in 
half whispering discourse, accompanied by frequent 
titter, with a young person of her own age : thdr 
bands fiist locked in each other, to intimate, I sup- 
pose, the inseparability of their afiecticms; and wo 
to the unlucky wight who attempted to be thirds in 
the discourse. I addressed them sometimes, and so 
did others ; but an immediate cessation of their dis- 
course, a monosyllable reply to our address; and a 
look exchanged between them, sufficiently intimated 
that we might spare ourselves the trouble. Certain- 
ly, had I been asked that night if the Miss B/s were 
agreeable girls, my veracity or my friendship must 
have conceded in the reply. 

The time did come, nevertheless, when I was al- 
lowed to hear these young ladies converse: but 
though to all appearance they spoke the vulgar 
toi^e, the subject of their discourse was not much 
more intelligible than if it had been die vernacular 
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language of Kamtschatka or Peru. Neither pencms 
nor things had the names by which I had been ac- 
customed to hear them called : and then there was 
so profuse an adntixtiire o( ^^by-wM^ds/' ** family 
sayings," and ** standing jokes^" one needed to be 

{irovided with a glossary as long as the list of French 
dibms with which a modern traveller sets out on 
his first visit to Paris. That all this was very amu- 
sing, and very innocently so, to themselves, I make 
no doubt ; but I had been accustomed to suppose 
that when we speak at table, or in company with 
others, good-breeding requires we should converse 
in some known tongue, that all may, if they please, 
take part in the conversation. So sure was^I, how- 
ever, of the talents and good sense of the ladies, I 
did not doubt their conversation wmild be very edi^ 
fying, if ever I could gain a share of it, and I re- 
solved to abide in patience some opportunities of ad- 
dressing them in my own way. In pursuance of this 
resolve, I watched every occasion to draw them into 
conversation. 

Walking with Miss Julia, I gathered a flower, and 
made some remarks upon its properties: she knew 
nothing about flowers, and thought it a useless pur- 
suit I ventured to observe, that since the Almighty 
had condescended to create them, it might possibly 
not be beneath his creatures to take notice of them. 
Thinking these subjects might be too light for the 
lady's wisdom, I next attempted something deeper; 
but her modesty here came in aid of her taciturnity; 
and she said the subject was too deep for her under- 
standing: and so the conversation ended. Sitting 
with Idiss Emma, I asked if she had finished any 
drawings lately. She answered that she had done 
several, but did not know where any of them were; 
a plain intimatioQ that she drew for her own plea- 
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8ure» not for mine When anembled in the family 
circle, my attempts were equally fruitless: the young 
ladies never happened to hear what was passing in 
their presence. Julia seldom answered till she had 
been addressed three times ; and Emma generally 
chimed in to the middle of somebody's speech, with 
remarks quite foreign to the subject; setting all 
right in the end, by confessing they were thinking of 
something else: a compliment of which they were 
very pro£gal in all companies. 

As these ladies were Christians, I would not sup- 
pose them to be more than usually selfish, nor in 
their dispositions were they : but in defiance of what 
is usually supposed to be a requisition of goodf breed- 
ing, they were invariably fond of talking of their 
own affairs. It has been said that, to be agreeable 
in conversation, we must never speak of ourselves; 
the Miss B.'s had no such maxim. However ab- 
stract might be the subject, where it began, it al- 
ways ended in, "/ saw," "/ sai^," "/ did — my friends 
— my house-^-my studies — my family — my prospects." 
I had not long been acquainted with them, before I 
perceived that particular attention had been paid 
to the pronunciation of their words, and as their edu- 
cation had been something classical, it cannot be 
disputed that they were most technically correct. 

There are those who think it .more elegant, be- 
cause more polite, to talk the language of the so- 
ciety in which we live, and allow woros to keep the 
sound custom had assigned them. However this be, 
they had an invariable habit of repeating immedi- 
ately, by accident of course, every word they sup- 
posed to be mispronounced by another. I never 
found an opportunity of telling them, that I knew 
those who would spoil any speech they happen to 
be making, rather thaft repeat in a different manner 
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a ward they suppose to be miqiroDOttiiced by an- 
odien I ought not have observed upon this extra* 
ordioary acciuracy , had it not been ta contrast it with 
an inaccuracy of a very remarkable kind ; for though 
so particular about the sound of words^ these ladies 
evinced a marvelbus disregard of their meaning. 
At the breakfast-table we had tea, excruciatingly hot, 
poured out of a lovely teapot, and accompanied by 
bread and butter of infinite excellence. In our walks. 
We saw the sweetest ships that ever sailed the watery; 
the most exquisite cows that ever ate grass; and re- 
turnii^ agonized with cold, we not un£requently 
found a heavenly fire, by which we sate down 6»- 
raptured: comfortably bewailing the cruel shortness 
of the days, and the Vernal length of the nights; 
particularly when we had an immeasurable quantity 
m£ chesnuts to roast, of which the ladies declared 
themselves to be devotedly fond. 

My ears were not the only senses doomed to be 
agonizedy to use the ladies' own words, by their in- 
congruities. As there was no appearance of extra* 
ordinary economy in Mrs. B.'s establishment, and I 
bad no reason to suppose a want of means^ I could 
not. but be surprised at the ordinary adjustment of 
the young ladies' habiliments. The evenings I saw 
them in company, they were indeed expensively 
dressed ; but on all common occasions it was difficult 
to say whether the sempstress or the washerwoman, 
was most wanted: added to which, their clothes, be- 
ing always too big or too little, were evidently made 
for somebody else : the outer and the inner garments 
could seldom agree to keep the same boundary: the 
buttons would not button, and the ties would not 
tie. If other people wore things one wav> the Miss 
B.'8 wore them in the opposite : not, as I found on 
inquiry, from affected singularity ; but because they 
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did not observe^ but what other people's were the 
same. After keeping us waiting hsuf an hour for 
their presence at the dinner table, they made their 
appearance in the morning dress; not at all the 
cleaner for another day's service; excusing them- 
selves that they had not had time to dress. Observ- 
ing Miss Emma's locks one morning in all the sim- 
plicity of native straightness, I ventured to ask if 
she had been bathing. By no means; but she had 
been reading so late the night before, she had not 
time to curl her hair. 

One thing must be acknowledged ; if the Miss 
B.'s never thought it necessary to j^ease in manner^ 
person, or conversation; there was at least so much 
of fairness in their dealing, that they never thought 
it necessarv to be pleased themselves. I had been 
in the habit of supposing that civility requires us to 
seem pleased with whatever is done to please us, 
and that without dissimulation ; for if the thing it- 
self is not acceptable, the motive of kindness that dic- 
tates it should be so. Nothing you could show^ them 
met their expectations — ^nothing you could give them 
was what they wanted. Wherever you went with 
them, they wished themselves ^t home. If you 
talked to them they yawned; if you played to them 
they chattered ; if you read to tiiem they went to 
sleep. They were sufficiently attentive at all times 
to their own accommodation. Some might think 
they were totally occupied with themselves, to the 
entire exclusion of every thing else. If their com- 
panions would walk, they were tired :. if they would 
sit, they feared to take cold. The grass was wet, 
and they could not damp their feet: the bushes had 
thorns, and they should tear their clothes: the stiles 
were high, and they could not get over: the hills 
were steep, and they could not get up. All great 
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inconvementesy as every body knows; bixt as ther 
were strong and healthy, I was inclined to widi 
they would sometimes w^t their feet, rend their 
clothes, and take cold into the bai^ain, rather than 
be always consulting their bodies' welfare, to the 
impeding of every body's purpose and the inter- 
ruption of every body's pleasure. But I fear my 
readers will be tired of my friends— in truth, and 
so was I. 
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THE TWO INVITATION& 



Nothiog can lets contribute to Tig^nr of action than pro- 
tracted, anxipus fluctuations, intermingled with resolutionB 
decided and revolved t while yet nothing causes a greater 
expense of feeling. The heart is fretted and exhausted by 
being subjected to an alternation of contrary excitements, 
with the mortifying consciousness of their contributing to 
no end. 

FofTXB. 



Some of my re^iders^ I understand, wonder I con- 
trive to hear so many things they never happen to 
have heard themselves. Nay, some even go so far 
as to doubt if I really do hear all I tell. I would 
advise them, that hearing depends greatly upon list- 
ening ; for many things pass under our eyes that we 
do not see, and under our ears that we do not hear, 
for want of attention and observation : and, what is 
far more extraordinary, these very things that we 
hear not and see not, are the things we $tre otirselves 
doing, or saying, or thinking, or feeling. K I could 
prevail on Some of my incredulous friends to listen 
to themselves, to what is whispered in their bosoms, 
as well as to what finds louder utterance, for one 
whole year, I should be much surprised if, at the 
end of it, they could not tell me some very marvel- 
lous stories : and some, perhaps, that had I told them, 
they might not have taken to be truth. This pre- 
amble I should not have made, as having little to 
do with the subject of my story, had I not been ap- 
prehensive that some of my readers will doubt whe- 
ther I ever heard what I am going to relate. 
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The three daughters <tf Lady S. had received 
somethiDg more than a fashionable education; though 
it must be allowed, a fashionable education in the 
last ten years, is nearer to being a good one, than 
at any time we know of in the annak of the worldi 
I do not mean to speak particularly of her Lady« 
ship's character, because my criticisms presume not 
to reach my elders ;^ except so far as her character 
may disclose itself in the concerns of her family, 
and the conversations I was so fortunate as to hear; 
The outward seemii^ and circumstance of her con* 
dition I maj mention^ a» being that with which the 
world is, doubtless, well acquamted already. A 
widow, while her- children were yet babies, with 
more rank than she bad fortune to support, tbisexcel' 
lent mother had supplied by most asriduous care, and 
many ingenious contrivances, the deficiency of in- 
come, as it might have affected her daughters' edu- 
cation. Withdrawn from a world that had lost its 
attraction foi^ her, since the bosom's friend was gone 
who had been, to her, all its zest and interest, ^e 
had time to form and execute her plans of education, 
without interruption from other claims; and whe- 
ther hec plans were good or bad, or both, of which 
I miean to give no opinion, they were maturely con- 
sidered, and very con«stently executed. She knew 
her daughters were to move in a genteel, possibly 
an elevated station in life ; and she resolved to omit 
nothing that could prepare them for it, and fit them 
to be admired and beloved. She knew they were 
to pass out of this sublunary sphere of action, into 
one in which neither the love nor the admiration 
they had gained in it, would avail them anything; 
and she resolved to prepare them for this toa The 
proportionate degree of importance lAe attached to 
these sepas'ate objeQts> or^^^iether either hadunr*^^' 
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preponderance in her measnresy ronains a secret to 
me, and may as well remain so to the world ; since 
He who judges from principles, rather than from ac* 
tions ; who, while he looks closely to the motives of 
a conduct seemingly fair, judges leniently of the mis- 
takes that supervene upon tne hest intentions, has 
alone to do with thb decisicm* 

The Miss S.'s had been taught, as all other ladies 
are, to do every thmg ; and they had also been tai^ht, 
as all other ladies are not, to understand, reflect, 
and judge. Unlike those parents, who, by too much 
constraint, make their children pasnve machines, up 
to a certain age, and then expect they should know 
how to move alone, Lady S. had rather guided than 
constrained their minds. She had accustomed them 
to deliberate, to reason, and to choose. Whether 
at their age she did rieht to let them take their 
choice, when she herself thought it a wrong one, is 
not my business to determine, fhave only to disclose 
the fact that it was so. If, in relating what I over- 
hear, I should alter things to my own taste, my rea- 
ders would have cause to complain of my want of 
veracity; therefore, whatever may be thought of 
this, I am not responsible ; and can only say, so runs 
my ^tory. 

Nothmg had been omitted to give grace and 
beautyto the minds and persons of these young peo- 
ple. They had been taught to walk and to dance; 
and to lie down and to sit up; and to dress and to 
undress: but not more assiduously had they been 
tutored in all these things on a Saturday, than they 
had been taught to read and pray on a Sunday. I 
do not mean ostentatiously — far from it ; they had 
been accustomed to spend the Sabbath properly. 
They had learned catechisms, and read tracts ; and 
better than this, they had been made intimately ac- 
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quoted ^th the sacred language of Scripture; and 
pains had been taken to make them understand, and 
feel their interest in it And here, alas I so captious 
are our critics, I must again pause to make excuse 
for my story. I am aware that some will say the 
dancii^ and dresnng should have been omitted : and 
others will say the catechisms and tracts should have 
been omitted : for who ever met with a lady that 
thought another lady's child had been properly 
brought up t I never did. But if any one says the 
statement is not coodstent, I b^ their pardon. 
Every one who knows Lady S. knows it to be ex< 
actly correct; and those who are not of her Lady- 
ship's acquaintance, may dnd many among their 
friends, titled and untitled, who are pursuing very 
mucl) the same plan. 

Lady 3.'s Bystem of education had in one respect 
differed from that of some fashionable mothers, viho 
think the best preparation for succeeding in the 
world, is to be kept in total ^norance of it, till a 
certain age; when the new claimant on its smiles, 
who has had intercourse only with her governess, 
her waiting- maid, and possibly, but not certainly, 
with her parents, comes forth as at a signal into the 
midd^ of its splendours, its allurements, its joys, 
its difficulties, and its crimes ; to understand them if 
she can, and abide them, if she may. What would 
become of the rtiazed and dazzled vision, that had 
for e^hteen years been closed in impenetrable dark- 
ness, as a preparation for opening at once on the full 
blaze of a meridian sun ? Lady S. had accustomed 
her girls to her own society and that of her fnenAa; 
and witlfout exactly taking them into | " ' 
accustomed them to frequent and free o 
tion with beings, among whom they wi 
their future happiness, and perCivm theii 
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ties. How the three daughters happened to come 
to maturity at the same time» is, 1 cobfeflSy a diffi- 
culty. I do not say they were all of the same age ; 
yet they could not be veiy far apart If I were 
more used to telling stories, I should not be puzzled 
by these «mall difficulties, perhaps. A good novel- 
writer can have the moon at the full many tioieB 
in a month; and what might seem eaually difficult 
to a plain astronomer, can make a rail mo<»i rise 
in the middle of the night Why, then, may I not 
make the three daughters of Lady S. come mU at 
the same time ? It remains only to be further un- 
derstood, that I, listening, beard the succeeding con- 
versation. 

*' My girls," said Lady S. to her daughters, as 
they sate round the tea-table one Sunday evening, 
** you have reached the age at which I have al- 
ways promised you an introduction to the^woi'ld ; 
for which you have been so many years preparing 
yourselves. I have given you every advantage be- 
fitting your rank, that may enable you to enjoy its 
pleasures; and such principles as I trust may help 
you to avoid its dangers, i have prepared you for 
the world, because you must sojourn in it a little 
time ; you must act in it the part assigned you : so- 
cietv will lay its claim to you ; and if I had neglect- 
ed, m your education, any of its requirements, the 
world would have said, and you might sometime 
have said yourselves, that your mother had failed of 
her duty towards you, and suffered her own sorrows 
to blight the budding of your joys. But I have told 
you too, that this world is not your abiding place ; 
Bor its maxims your safest guide; nor its pleasures 
your best enjoyment The higher importance of 
eternal things, the greater claim of Him who made 
yoo, on your.afiections, the better happiness, his love 
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Erepares-for you, are themes you have not now to 
ear of first Knowledge of either world, as far as 
it can be communicated to you by another, you can- 
not want : the time is come when you are to take 
upon yourselves the character of women, and of 
Oiristians, on your own behalf; and personally to 
answer to God and man the claims that each may 
have on you, for which hitherto I have been in some 
measure your sponsor. I need scarcely remind you 
that you have a fortnight since, after the manner of 
our Church, renewed in confirmation your baptismal 
vows : you cannot be foi^etful what they were ; and 
that you promised by them, not only to believe the 
word of God, but to obey it ; not only to devote 
yourselves to bis service, but to renounce every thing 
that may stand in opposition to it, or interfere with 
it; whether it be the sinful suggestions of your own 
heart, prompted by the evil spirit to do his own dark 
works, or the allurements of the world, whose pomp, 
and fashion, and too vehement desires, you pledged 
yourselves neither to follow nor to be led by. I trust 
you are ready to fulfil your vows, and keep your 
faith with Heaven." 

" I hope so, mamma," said Emma, " it was a so- 
lemn service ; and when I had gone through it, I 
felt I had pledged myself to do, I scarce know what ; 
and certainly have but little power to perform, ex- 
cept as strength from above is promised to the wish 
and the endeavour." 

" On the other hand, the world you have promised 
not to follow, awaits you and invites you : you have 
blessings to seek from it; and duties to perform in 
it : you can neither do without the one, nor are at 
liberty to evade the other: — these opposing du- 
ties" 

<< But why, dear mother," said Maria, <' should 

ir2 
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thqr statid opposed? God made the world and 
placed UB in it; fturely, then, we aiay partake of it 
without o£fence to Himt I do not see any difficulties 
Id dividing our attention between our religious dutieSt 
and the concerns of life, and giving to each " - 

** Its due proportion, you would say," interrupted 
Lady S., << and, it is true, you must ; but not to each 
an ^ual share ; and as they will too eftenxlash, there 
must be in every such instance a preference to one 
above the other — ^my children surely know to wluch 
the preference is due." 

" Of course, mamma/' said Fanny; " every body 
knows that God is to be preferred before the world, 
and we shall never think of doing otherwise. £ttt 
I do long to go out, and taste the delights of fiocie- 
■ ty: it is so natural at our age to like pleasure, that 
it cannot possibly be wrong. When one i^ older, it 
may be difierent When are we to begin to go out, 
mamma?" 

^ That is exactly what I was preparing to tell 
you — I have two invitations for you this week." 

'< Two in one week! O, that is delightful !" cried 
Fanny. 

<< I should have preferred that it had happened 
otherwise ; for, as we are circumstanced, considera- 
ble preparation will be necessary for your appear- 
ance in public ou such occasions, especially as it is 
the first time," said Lady S. 

" But then, dear mamma, it is the more fortunate, 
because one preparation will do for both," answer- 
ed Maria. 

^' Not exactly so, I fear : it rather appears to me 
that it will be desirable to put off one or the other: 
but I intend to leave this to your choice You are 
invited to a ball on Friday, at Mrs. AskiU's, where 
all that is most distinguished in the country will be 
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BBembled together. Though there will be but few 
girls there whose rank is h^ber than your own ; 
there will be none, perhaps, whose fortune is less: 
therefore, to make an appearance equal to others, 
•you must depend on your own industiy and contri- 
vance." 

** O yes,'* cried Fanny, ** we can make our own 
dresses, and all that There will be plenty of time 
J>efore Fridar. I should not mind sitting up all 
night i f fiut what a pity we did not begin before. 
W^en did you get the invitations?" 

^'On Saturday^ But I had reaHtisibr.not com- 
municating it till this evening. Could it be avoided, 
I hadrather not see your time so spent; but you know 
I cannot affi>rd to purchase dresses for you, such as 
you will like to appear in, where all will be so gay 
and brilliant" 

** Certainly," said Maria, <' I should like to look 
like other people. I shall lie awake to-night think- 
ing how we can emitrive the prettiest dresses at the 
smallest cost It will not signify about the time 
they take for once ; we can put off our other employ- 
.ments just for a single week. One, two, three, four 
days, besides great part of Friday — ^for it will do, 
if they are done by the time we want to dress, 
but" 

** But, mampna, you have forgotten the other in- 
vitation," said Emma. 

^ ^The other, my love, was received diis morning: 
you heard it as well as myself, and cannot, I am 
sure, have forgotten it You know that it is not 
usual for young persons in our Church to take the 
Sacrament till they have been confirmed ; but after 
that ceremony has been attended to, I should be sorry 
that there were reason longer to delay it, as I be- 
hove I have mentioned to you before ; and the invi- 
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tation was given this morning to all that are reli* 
gionsly and devoutly disposed.'' 

^ Well, but, mamma, what has that to do with 
Mrs. AsldlPs baU?" said Fanny. 

** No more, my dear, than that I do not see how 
yoa can attend to both." 

'* I cannot see that at all : the Sacrament is on 
Sunday ; not on Friday, and" 

^ Stay, my child ; recollect the nature of the in- 
vitation before you decide on this matter. The feast 
you are ii^vited to is at the table of the Lord. It is 
a joyful fia^t, Hkdeed, for it is the commemoration of 
his love ^and, to those who partake of it aright, it is 
the sweet pledge, and foretaste of eternal bliss; but 
it is also- a serious one, setting forth, in lively em- 
blems, a tale of agony and death, that must ever fill 
our eyes with tears, and tinge our cheeks with shame. 
It is with good reason, therefore, that we are ex- 
horted, ere we present ourselyies at the feast, to con- 
sider the dignity of the ceremonv, and examine 
deeply the state of our own hiearn, that we may 
make such appearance there as may become the 
occasion. If you think a whole week's prepara- 
tion scarcely enoueh to do honour to the invitation 
of an earthly friend, can you present yourselves be- 
fore your heavenly benefactor, the Maker of heaven 
and earth, without any previous pains bestowed, or 
time expended, to make ready for his presence? 
The dress is different, indeed, as is the occasion; 
one is the outside trickery, of no importance in it- 
self; for with it, yoU are no other than without it; 
attended to in conformity to the convenances of so- 
ciety, by custom only rendered suitable or unsuita- 
ble to the occasion. The other — ^how shall I speak 
meetly of its importance t You cannot, indeed, make 
yourselves fit to appear — ^no pains of yours can veil 
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ymtr omworlhineaB or lessen it; rnorooy prqiaration 
be, RS'flome mislabe it, a ticket of admittance that 
gives yoa a right to come and claim the benefits of 
this holy feast. Yf»u come by invitation free and 
unmerited; but there is a requisition plain and po- 
tttive flrom Him^ho sendsit, as to the manno' of 
fom appearing. The form of invitation ^nsed by our 
Qnu'ch js the language of Scripture, and those who 
do not use the same ^ords^give it the same mean* 
ing. We are bidden to examine not only the state 
of our heartey at the present moment, but the records 
of our past Jives; that where we have been wrong, 
we nxaf confess Ae wrong : lament it de^y, and 
determine to amend it, as far as mc^ be, for the fu- 
ture: and it is not only the act, but the thought, and 
word, and deed, we are to examine. Nay, there 
may be something even to be done, as well as deter- 
mined. We are expressly forbidden to approach 
with malice or ea\j in our fa^trts; or unforgiven 
wrong, wrankHng in our bosoms ; or injury on our 
heads; for wfaidi we are inclined to madre no repa- 
ration. Scripture is very express in thfe: for even 
when we come to the table, if we recollect any thing 
of vn^ng between us and our feliow-creatures, we 
are biddien to go away, and make no offering till we 
are in a better mind. The reason of all this is very 
plain. We come to the feast as sinners, unworthy 
to gather up a crumb thtft falls from it, and seekine 
for our unworthiness and unconditional pardon. Ill 
would it become us to bring in our bosoms, envy, 
and jealousy, and resentment ; <the birth of pride, 
the v^rkings of a mind that holds itself at higher 
price than others have had respect ta 111, very ill, 
would it become us, to bring with us a reckoning of 
the unpaid dues we are determined on exacting from 
each other. We come to a banquet of love— love 
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immutable, immeasurable : such as heaven wooden 
aty and earth can never comprehend. Ul-dressed 
guestSy indeed, we must appear, if love be not the 
absorbing feeling of our souls, to the suspension, at 
least, of every other sentiment And then we come 
for a purpose ; we come for remission and a cure, as 
well as to make acknowledgment of deepest grati- 
tude to Him, throueh whose death and passion we 
can alone receive them. How can this be, if we 
have taken no account beforehand of our debts or 
their amount : or if we have known nothing of the 
symptoms of the disease we come to be relieved at; 
nor have given ourselves the trouble to inquire how 
far we really need, or desire any of these things 1 
Our enjoyment at the feast wiU be proportioned to 
our sense of the benefit. Our sense of the benefit 
will be proportioned to our sense of need: and our 
gratitude to both. And what can we know of this, 
without examination of our hearts and lives? This 
preparation is called the wedding-garment, and with 
reason too; for the resemblance holds good: the 
garment was not a cause of the invitation, nor an 
inducement to receive the guest; nor a title to sit 
down at another's table ; nor a payment made for the 
entertainment there: yet was it that, without which, 
none could be welcomed at a marriage-feast. And 
now, my children, you must decide for yourselves, 
whether you can, without preparation, accept this 
invitation for the first time in your lives." 

'< I think we cannot," replied Fanny; "and as 
we shall certainly not have time to think of it pro- 
perly, it will be better to put it ofi*: for the ball you 
know cannot be put ofif, and Mrs. Askill gives but 
one in the year. It is a long promise that we should 
be there; and she is of so much consequence in the 
ne^bbourhood, it would not do to offend her. Be« 
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i^des, we shall have so much pleasure: every body 
will be there, and it will be such an odd reason to 
give for staying away. The Sacrament will be re- 
peated in a month or two, and then, perhaps, we 
shall have nothing to prevent our receiving it seri- 
ously, and as we ought" 

" xou are left to your own choice, Fanny ; but be 
mindful of your profession and your vow. You are 
preferring what you esteem pleasure, to what you 
know to be a duty : you are setting the opinions of 
men before the express command of God. You are 
ofiering to your heavenly Father an excuse, that will 
not be accepted by an earthly friend. I fear that 
preference, you were so sure just now would incline 
to the right side, has already fallen on the wrong. 
But what says my Maria?" 

" I am thinking very seriously what is to be done," 
answered Maria; "I should be very sorry to ne- 
glect the Sacrament, which I anticipated with desire, 
b^des the sense of duty. But, indeed, mamma, I 
do not see why it cannot be managed. We shall be 
busy, to be sure, till Friday ; but while our fingers 
are employed for one purpose, our thoughts may be 
upon the other. And tnen, you know, there will be 
a day on Saturday, that we can quite give our minds 
to, serious thought. I should not like to give up 
either, if you leave it to my choice." 

" You may try it, Maria ; for I believe you suffi- 
ciently conscientious, when the Sunday comes, to 
give up your purpose, if you find your mind unfit. 
And ffmma ?" 

" I cannot go to the ball, mamma — ^it is not pos- 
sible." 

" And why not, Emmat" 

" Because, while you were speaking to me, my 
mind took a hasty glance upon itself; and 1 saw 
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witliin it 8» much to tfaiik of, so vuch to reflscl 
upon ; and I felt so much need of the m>edioipe» and 
80 long a debt to redeem up, and so great desire to 
receive the offered pledge of my R^eemer's lov^e, 
and, after sixteen years of kindness and favour hu 
viahed on me to make my first public acknowledg- 
ment at his table — I cannot, mamma, do any tbmg 
^t will prevent this invitation^ or unfit me from 
accepting it" 

^ You have your choice, my chiUreB," answered 
Lady S., ^ with liberty to change it, if jom see oc- 
casion."* 

We left our story on the Sunday evenior: I 
would persuade myself it is not there we dKmn re* 
sume it I would rather believe, and so I am sure 
would my readers, that I was mistakai, when, after 
a sermon had been read, and family prayers had 
been offered, and the ladies had withdrawn to their 
chambers, I heard through the walk that parted us, 
certain words which might be construed into a cob»* 
meocement of the week's preparation. Such, for in- 
stance, as blond, and chenille, and gimp, and piping: 
all very innocent things in themselves; and if my 
imagination connected them with any tUng not quite 
appropriate to the time and circumstance, my read- 
ers will say the fault is mine ; that I have no right 
to suppose, still less to relate, any thing more than 
I did really hear. I would not, on any account, be 
thought censorious; therefore, Iwill leave it as a 
thing of course, that while the evening sermon was 

* How far Lady S. acted consistently with her Christian 
profession, and her duty to her children, is left to the reader 
to detormine : some may be a little serprised, under all the 
circumstances of the case, that she permitted her daughters 
to attend the ball ; and they may wonder still more, if they 
should learn that she accompanied them there. 
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read, the invitations came not into the minds of the 
young ladies, and that while prayers were offered, 
no thought of dresses occurred : and that before they 
went to sleep, they did not speak, and after they 
went to sleep, they did not dream of any thing con- 
nected with the subject In which very iNrobable 
case, the Miss S.'s stand acquitted of having com- 
menced their preparations before Monday morning. 
I am quite certain they rose that morning at day- 
break : and as getting up early, whether to do any 
thing or nothing, is an established proof of industry 
and activity, I beg I may not be understood to ob- 
ject to that circumstance. 

As my curiosity bad been considerably excited by 
the conversation of the evening, I felt some regret 
that I could hear nothing during these early hours, 
but the opening and shutting ot drawers, the over- 
turning oK'bandboxes, and certain other indistinct 
sounds, to which I could not attach any meaning. 
The breakfast-table relieved my mind of this regret. 

^ Mamma," said Fanny, the moment she appear- 
ed, << we have been so busy trying on all the gowns 
we have, to find which pattern will fit us best ; and 
then we could not determine upon the colour. We 
have been trying all colours to see which becomes 
us, and I think I look best in blue, and Maria is po- 
sitive she looks best in pink, and so we almost quar- 
relled about it ; for you know we must be dressed 
alike. At last, ^en we found it was impossible to 
agree, and we were only wasting time, we deter- 
mined to refer it to you, to choose for us." 

This at least proved a wise measure, and before 
the whole hour of breakfast had elapsed, the decision 
was made. As the young ladies were decidedly amia- 
ble, of course the lady of the rejected colour showed 
no rigns of vexation. And now the plot thidiened 

vou 1. o 
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fast; for the mercer came, and bis bale of goodi 
came, and tbe jardwand came ; and there was mea- 
suring of breadths, and measuring of lengths, and 
many very intricate calculations besides, to make 
the least possible quantity do the greatest possible 
service. In tbe issue, it appeared to me, that the 
materials selected were simple, tasteful, and very 
little expensive. 

It would be quite superfluous to describe the 
whole process of dress-making. Every lady who has 
made her entre into the gay world, without a loi^ 
purse at her command^ knows what ensues upon 
wanting a ball-dress in a hurry ; and can picture to 
herself the state of the apartment, during the first 
stage of the proceeding. The various articles of ap- 
parel consigned to the backs of chairs; the piano 
converted into a measuring-board ; th^ttendance 
of all the females in the house, excep/ the cook, 
with thimbles on their middle finger : the trying od, 
and cutting out, and fitting in. It was impossible 
not to admire the skill and ingenuity of the young 
ladies. I should havefelt much interest in the scene, 
and made many a wise reflection on the beauty of 
domestic usefulness, and feminine industry ; and for 
any thing I know, might have written an essay on 
the advantage of ladies being early taught to help 
themselves in these indispensables of life, could I 
have foi^otten, as early as they had done, the con- 
versation of the preceding evening : but, lest it should 
ever seem that I neglect to commend what is in it- 
self commendable, I beg my friends to remember, 
that I was marking the progress of this week, with 
reference to its destined termination, and with the 
TWO INVITATIONS cvcr ou my mind. 

Dresses, as Miss Maria had previously observed, 
are made with bands : but, excepting the housemaid, 
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who <fid9 or taeant to do, only what she was biddeoy 
and always had that to undo, because, as she said, 
she was thinking of something else ; more probably 
because she was not thinking at all ; the thoughts 
and tongues of the industrious group were fully em- 
ployed during this first day. And much I heard of 
the comparative merits of full fronts, and plain fronts, 
and high backs, and low backs, and circles, and 
squares, and Vandykes, and scollops, and straight- 
ways, and cross- ways, and long- ways. It came once 
in my head to wonder, if, in the. days of Grecian ele- 
gance and classic taste, there were so many ways of 
making a gown. Time, with its usual malevolence, 
sped the quicker for the need there was of it. Night 
came, and the ladies stole some hour or two upon 
its wintry length ; and rose but the earlier to renew 
their labours ; and like to the first day, was the se- 
cond. 

'^ I am very glad," said Maria, as they sat some- 
thing more quietly at the work-table on the evening 
of Tuesday — " I am very glad the bustle of choos- 
ing and planning our dresses is over : now, though 
we must work hard to get the trimming done, we 
have notbisg more to contrive, and therefore need 
not talk or think about our work ; I really shall be 
glad to give my mind to better thoughts." 

" I do not know what you can do, Maria," replied 
Fanny ; '^ but I neyer can attend to two things at 
once. Any yery serious subject would be so totally 
out of harmony with my present thoughts and de- 
sires, which are all engrossed with the care of my 
personal appearance, and the anticipation of plea- 
sure, it would sieem almost a profanation to intro^ 
duce any such.^ Solomon says, there is a time for 
all things : but he does not say we can do all things 
at the same time; therefore, till this week is over, 
I can give my mind to nothing but this ball." 
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*« If we were doing wrong»^ replied Maria, ^ I 
•bould think with you; but we are employed as peo^ 
priety and circumstances reouire, and certainly in a 
veiy innocent occupation. The last two days it has 
been indeed impossible to attend to any thing else ; 
but to-morrow 1 shall try to complete my task with- 
out so much talking and thinking about it ; and per- 
haps I can get Emma to read to me." 

Emma had firmly held her purpose; but let it 
not be supposed that she had withdrawn herself to 
a cloister or a hermit's cell, or even to her own 
chamber, during all this time. Sincerity is seldom 
ostentatiouis, and firmness is seldom boastful. Emma 
seemed to be going on with her ordinary occupa- 
tions ; she gave her opinion simply when asked it, 
and cheerfully offered occasional assistance to her 
sisters ; but her mind was evidently otherwise en- 
gaged. She shared not the interest of the scene. It 
cannot be denied that she was less gay than they, 
and may have felt a wish that she could share their 
pleasurable excitement, without the sacrifice of what 
she esteemed her duty. 

** It is surely absurd in you,'' said Fanny to her 
one day, ** to give up this ball, on purpose to make 
yourself singular. It will have a very odd appear- 
ance in the eyes of the world. I cannot think it 
right in one so young to make such a public display 
ofreligion, by acting difierently from the rest of her 
fomUy. Singularity always wears the appearance 
of pride : to say nothing of the pleasure you need- 
lessly throw away." 

**It cannot be makine any display at all," an- 
swered Emma ; ^< for as I am thg^youngest, it will 
naturally be supposed I do not yet go out; and in 
respect to singularity, mamma gave us our separate 
choice, and, I think, was by no means dissatisfied 
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mth mine. Then for the pleaaure, dear Fanny, I 
C(»ifess I should Uke it^ if I could share it: but ne- 
Ter in my life could I find pleasure in any thing 
while my heart was heavy, and my conscience ill at 
ease. If I felt as you do, I might perhaps go ; but, 
feeling as I do, I should be miserable when I ^t 
there. You may, it is possible, be right in your de- 
terniinatioD, for 1 do not pretend to decide upon that 
point, or to be wiser than you. But of this I am 
certain, that I cannot be doing wrong in foregoing 
a pleasure that seems to me to be entirely at va- 
riance with my religious duties, and which woi4d 
unfit me for the sacred ceremony in which I desire 
to participate. If my maturer judgment should dis- 
cover me to have been needlessly scrupulous in this 
matter, the memory of it will at least not lie heavy 
on my bosom, when it will, probably, have weight 
enough without it If I ever should have ireason to 
smile at it as a childish weakness, I am sure I shall 
never have to blush at it as a sin. The veriest fool 
that follows the will of God, as far as his weakness 
can discover it, will gather the reward of wisdom ; 
while the wiser one, who pursues his own, will reap 
but the meed of folly," 

Maria had hitherto said very little upon the sub*- 
ject; yet there was an air that seemed to say, I am 
wiser than either of you. . The temptation of giving 
words to her wisdom now became too great to be 
Mdthstood. << Nobody," she said, ''can think it rieht 
to pursue their own will in opposition to the will of 
God ; but it is the part of discretion and good sense, 
to distinguish between a right principle and a need- 
less singularity. We have been very religiously 
brought up, and accustomed to attend to all our dur 
ties : I therefore do not see why we should be so 
very ill prepared for receiving the Sacramenti even 

o2 
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if we ha^e not time to dunk cl it, particularlj tiib 
week; but, finr mjr part, I shall find time. There 
is no harm, that T can see» in dancing, and there is 
no harm in dreadne^and there is no harm in mixing 
with other people for a few hours' recreation : if we 
make a rin of what in itself is not so, the fault must 
be our own. I can be just as religious in a ball- 
toom as in my own chamber, if I please. God has 
nowhere bidden us to withdraw from the ordinary 
occupations of life, and become nuns and hermits, 
that we may be more meet to senre him. We 
should rather learn to resist temptation in the world, 
than fly frcHn it I do not mean to suppose those 
who act thus conscientiously, are absolutely wroi^; 
but it is to be r^retted that good people have not 
better iudgment, but must be running into extremes. 
I should not exactly say that Emma does wrong; 
but I think it would be more proof of sense, to do 
as other people do, at least till she is older." 

<< bideed/' answered Emma, ** I had ratiier act 
tiian talk about it; and I would rather prove my 
want of sense by acting against the opinions of the 
world, than my want of principle, by acting against 
my own conscience. I am not sure enough to like 
to amie : but I am sure enough to know what to 
do* There is a world, that, in my baptism, I have 
promised neith^ to follow, nor be led by. Now, I 
do not know what that can be, unless it be the do- 
ing what others do, when in my consci^ce I feel 
and belieye I should do otherwise." 
^ ** Well, well," said Maria, <' I do not wish to per- 
suade you. If we all do what we think right, we 
diall aJl do weH; because nothing more is required 
of us. If I thought as you do, I would act as you 
do; for I am as much determined as yourself to go 
to the Sacrament on Sunday ; and 1 dare sayt when 




Sonday comes, I, who ha 
iog myself, shall be just as . 
demned yourself to a week 
self-denial. We shall see. v 
something serious, while I work 
Int of gauze? It does not need a 
am quite at liberty to listen/' 

** That I will do with pleasure,'^ sa 
the conversation was for that time supe^ 
reading of the Communicant's Companit 
not be very exact as to the time^ but I v 
conversation passed sometime in the We. 
evening. Meanwhile the preparation advan^ 
pidly. Fanny's spirits grew lighter, as the da^ 
proached : all her walk became dance, and all \ 
speech became song ; so light seemed her heart atK 
so gay. It appeared to me that Maria's was not so.^ 
She frequently kept silence while Emma read, and 
seemed to listen attentively ; but it had rather the 
appearance of depressing than of soothing her spirits. 
She grew pettish, found fault with her thread; broke 
her needle; wished she could a£S>rd to buy her dress- 
es ; complained of the misery of being bom without 
fortune ; said the ribbons did not match, and the 
gloves did not fit One moment Fanny's high spi- 
rits fatigued her: it was quite silly in her to be so 
elated about a foolish ball. The next moment Em- 
ma's glocHny silence depressed her. Why did she 
spoil every body's pleasure ? — there was no amuse- 
ment in going and leaving her at home^ 

"To-morrow night at this time!" cried Fanny, as 
she danced gaily round the room. " I wonder whom 
I shall dance with first I won't dance at all unless 
I get a good partner ; it makes one lode so foolidL 
I should like to know how &e Mm D***«s wiH be 
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if wcjed : they are such pert sillj girls, it would be 
wedFokiog to appear in worse style than they da'' 
is ncO, as to that," answered Maria, ** I am not at 
fio ' anxious. I diould be very sorry to be jealous 
wi/any body. I am sure I do not go to the ball to 
nvkow myself, but merely for the pleasure of dancing, 
llndeed I shall be quite glad when it is over, that I 
^may return to more raticmal pursuits. One must 
do as other people do, but really it is a great sacri- 
fice of time. I would much rather stay at home." 

^^ Then why, dear Maria, do you not stay at home? 
I am quite sure mamma would be content to hear 
such a determination, and would not press your go- 
ing even now," said Emma. 

" Or rather," exclaimed Fanny, " why do you 
try to sit on two stools at once, to the manifest dan- 
ger of going to the ground between them? Whether 
it will be more rational to go or to stay at home, I 
really have not time to consider; but I am sure it 
must be right to do one or the other ; and you do 
not seem in the humour for either. I think it is quite 
wicked to be reading and talking of sacred things, 
as you and Emma have been doing all this day, in 
the midst of such occupations. It has served no pur- 
pose, but to put you out of humour with yourself, 
and make you disagreeable to every body. It would 
be much better to give yourself up to pleasure this 
week, and putoiBT those subjects till a more proper 
season. There's a time for all things. Come, let 
me just put these wreaths round your hair, to see 
which looks best. O, how sweetly ! — ^I wish to- 



morrow was come." 



Maria rose, and went to the glass. " Well, but, 
Fanny, I cannot wear this; it does not become m^ 
I wish you would let"- 
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** Well, but, Maria, that does not sigttifjy as you 
do not go to show yourself, you know; and"— — — 

I am sorry, that having forgotten to observe the 
time-piece, I cannot inform my readers how loi^ it 
took the ladies to settle a difierence of opinion, re* 
specting these same ornaments. But I dare say the 
vender knows how long he stood in the cold hall, 
waiting till his goods were returned to him. 

The date of the first invitation had now arrived : 
when the dressing began, I am at some loss to de- 
cide. I might allege arguments to prove it com- 
menced over night: or probably there might be a 
gort of rehearsal. It is impossible to know exactly, 
what one only hears through a wail. It does not 
signify, for certainly the ladies were not dressed m 
the morning. The time came, however, that they 
were dressed, and, as I believed, extremely weU. 
And if the flush of pleasure on the cheek ; and the 
sparkling of expectation in the eye, be jHroofs <^ 
happiness, I never looked upon a happier pair. 

'< jDoes my Emma repent her choice?" said Lady 
S. to the youngest girl, as she sate in her plain morn- 
ing dress before the fire, between her gay and happy 
ensters; one hand dropping the half^closed book up- 
on her knee, the other hand pressed upon her lips, 
in the attitude of one who is not quite §o happy as 
she meant to be. 

*' I am not sure, mamma, whether I dd or not — 
I shall be glad when you come back." 

*^ Well, never mind, dear," said the goiQd*natared 
Fanny, <^ you will be wiser another tiine. I wish 
the carriage would come. The Miss D****s will 
go in their own carriage, of course; I suppose al- 
most ev^ry one will have their own carriase but 
oundves. That is not partacukrly pleasant,! must 
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confess; bat it will be dark, and perhaps no one will 
observe what we come iiif" 

'< And it does not signify, if the j do/' replied 
Maria; *^ I should be ashamed to feel any of that 
sort of pride. We are of higher birth than thej are, 
though not so rich>" 

" And pray, dear Maria," said Lady S., ** what 
may be the difference between the pride that is 
mortified at being poorer, and the pride that is 
gratified at being greater, than others ?' 

" Pride is a sin, I know," answered Maria, " how- 
ever excited, and by whatever fed ; and yet it does 
not exactly seem to me the same thing. If 1 should 
blush at being se^ in a hack carriage, where other 
girls are in their own, it must be an emotion of mor- 
tified pride, and, therefore, is sinful emotion: where- 
as, if I should feel pleasure in hearing you announced 
as My Lady, while their -mothers are introduced as 
plain Mrs. it would be" 

" An emotion of gratified pride; and, therefore, 
as sinful as the other, because the offipring of the 
self-same passion." 

** But, mamma, it is impossible to keep off all 
such thoughts from our minds, when we come in 
competition with other people, on occasions in which 
every one is valued according to their exterior ad- 
vantages." 

<< Ajad, therefore, it is that such occasions are un- 
favourable to that subjugation of sinful passion, which 
is the Christian's aim. But I hear the carriage." 

A look of thoughtfulness passed over Maria's 
brow, as if she recollected something: but the de- 
sired moment had arrived, and they all stepped into 
the hired carriage. I thought Fanny looked at it 
with more than common observance, but this might 
be fancy. 



I now find myself under very considarable diffi* 
culty. Most story-tellers know what passes in their 
absence, and can relate without either seeing (Mr 
hearing, even to the most secret thoi^hts and feel- 
ings of their characters ; I am prohibited from tell- 
ing any thing but what I hear. What is to be done? 
The carriage drove ofi^ and I remained at home-— 
how, then, could I hear what followed? 

The hired carriage had driven ofii the lai^e hall 
door had been closed by the house-maid; for the foot- 
man of course was gone. The same inelegant substi- 
tute brought up two solitary-looking tea-cups, in 
company with the undress tea-pot, and a kettle of 
water, that, in the universal hubbub, had neglected 
to boil itself: and in silent thoughtfulness. Miss Em- 
ma and myself sat down, to what is commonly caUed 
an uncomfortable tea. What she was thinking of I 
cannot determine. My thoughts^ad gone to Mrs. 
Askill's by a nearer road, and saw the carriage stop 
at the door; after much contention of wheels, horses, 
and coachmen, whose sense of proprietorship made 
them dispute precedence with the hack. I saw the 
ladies ascend the stairs into the large, uncarpeted 
room; of which the present coldness was only made 
tolerable, by anticipation of future warmth. I saw 
— what they who are familiar with it need not to be 
told; and they who are not, will not perceive the 
merit of my description. 

Meantime the tea hour had passed, and we pre- 
pared to amuse ourselves ; I took my drawing, and 
£mma proposed to read to me. The book proved 
interesting, and gave rise to much animated conver- 
sation ; in which the carriages, and their contents^ 
and the ball-room, into which they had been emptied, 
were alike forgotten. Emma grew gay and playful; 
the hours passed quickly; and when ^e took leave 
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of me for the night, there was upon her countenance 
a look of such serene enjoyment, as bespake a spirit 
satisfied, and a mind at peace. - 

I had a task to perform, and Aerefore sat out the 
Kngering hours <» night, till, far upon the advance 
of mommg, the revellers returned. The first ques* 
tkm, of course, was respecting the pleasantness of the 
fete; to which exclamations of delight were thequick 
response. More there was no need to ask; all were 
in too much hurry to give the answers, to pay any 
r^ard to the questions. As they all talked at once, 
it would be impossible to repeat the conversation; 
but on most p<»nts of discussion, I perceived consi- 
derable difference of opinion. Maria, who had by 
far the most attractive person, thou^t the gentle- 
men extremely polite and attentive. Fanny denoun- 
ced them all as bears and boobies. Fanny wonder- 
ed the Miss D^'^^^'s should be so mucli admired, 
when they were decidedly plain. Maria was satis- 
fied that they were not admired, but courted only 
because they were rich. Maria thought it quite im- 
pertinent in the Miss Somebodies to be more plainly 
dressed than others, when they were known to be 
rich : Fanny thought it equally impertinent in the 
Miss Nobodies to be better dressed than others, 
when they were known to be poor. Fanny com- 
plained of the rudeness of some one in attemptii^ 
to stand above her in the dance ; Maria complained 
that some one else had complained of her rudeness, 
in attempting to stand above them ; and both were 
resolved to retaliate another time. Fanny was vex- 
ed, because she did not dance with the persons she 
wished to dance with; and Maria was vexed, be^ 
cause, when she had danced with the persons she wi^- 
ed to dance with, they thought' proper to dance with 
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somebody else, that abe dmred they abould not daoce 
with. 

On the whole, as far as by listening I could learn, 
every body had done something they bad better not 
have done, or worn ^mething they would have been 
better vritbout: or said something, not quite within 
tbe pale of good-breeding, and good sense. But 
these were specbs upon the evening's brightness; 
tbe gratifications were exquisite, and the wasures 
but of number. Fanny was never so hap^in her 
life, as when Mr. C left Miss D — ■■ to ait with her; 
though, but to teaze Misa D.', she would rather have 
been rid of him. Maria was enchanted to hear Lady 
W. say the Mm S.'s were the beat dressed girls in 
the room ; and wonder who they employed. Both 
ladies were delighted they had chosen to wear pink, 
when they saw the vulgar ] 
blue. In short, time woulc 
of pleasures ; and declaring 
py or so tired in their lives 
tn^ pallid cheeks and ray 
scribed, the young ladies r< 
listened, for now the deeper 
to be disclosed. It was iter 
off, the compliments were a 
. pasMons all exposed ; the 
tions coafeaaei ; the triumphs acted over again, and 
the satire repeated with redoubled zest. But far be 
it from me to betray the truths disclosed, and the 
secrets laid open, in the careless confidence of pri- 
vate converse and sisterly confidence. If any one 
of my readers has been a partner in any conversa- 
tion carried on under umilar circumstances, she baa 
but to recall it to be perfectly in tbe secret of this. 
Tbe breakfast stood long, in patient order on the 
table, the ensuing morning. Tbe sun was OHdway 
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awakened, or, I ehould rather say, aroee — for wajte 
t^ey flwre); did not Tbete yvung people bad not 
yet been Iraig enough pvactiaed in the nard service 
«f dissipation, to fed no ntornii^-coiue^ueace <^the 
night's exertion; and they came forth at length with 
Ipoks M well as words of weariaea^ languor and ex- 
bawtioii ; experiencing, though they probably ne^ 
Uver understood the feeling, nor na^ the refiectioo, 
that, asihere are more ways than one of being intoxi- 
cated, IP there are ofliers besdes the wiae^inker, 
wbp arfi doomed to experience all the misery of get- 
ting sober. During the remainder of the monung, 
they dozed upon the chair, or lounged upon the sofa, 
the discuraon o{ the night beiug occaw>Da% renew-' 
e4- But neither the pleasures, nor the pains, nor 
the flatter^, oor the neglects, were ao iiilly appreci- 
ated as thff had been : distance and the mists of 
baritude4iad something lessened the distioctoefls of 
eding objects. After dinner, Fanny gave 
p freely to the weariness she felt Maria 
m inenectual struggle to read a book that 
]uaUy detennioed not to be read, if 1 might 
oath* propensity it showed to close itself in 
a. Whether thinking, dreamily, or read' 
iver, the mind's occupatioD was one and 
the same ; aa was clearly proved, by the occauonai 
reqaarks that came from the lips of each, evincing 
that the intermediate aberrations ot the mind had 
axtesded no farther, than from coaches to asa- 
plextOHs, from bracelets to quadrille tunes. 

In the evening Lady S. requested some conver- 
sation with her daughters, respecting their inteutiou 
for the moiTow; observing that aa in ctHifwoiity 
^th her intention declared on the preceding Sab- 
bartt, she had oeither spoken to tbeu on (^e subject. 
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Aor interfered with ihbir nvish^d duHog the' Wi^ek, to 
it now became tiec^essary to renew the question. Tht 
second invitation yet remaining to be attended to, 
and the hour being near at hand, she desired tb 
know which of her daughters intended to accomfianj 
her to the altar on the following morning. 

"^e^ young people had too much right feelii^ to 
make any attempt to avert the subject, or show an- 
Willingness towards it : but there was something in 
their K)oks and manner that plainly said the subject 
was ill-timed — that would have asked, if it might 
be, a more convenient season. But this could not 
be — ^Ladv S. was patiently looking towards Fanny, 
as the eldest, for reply. Fanny rubbed her eyes, 
and stretched her litnl^, and seemed to be looking 
about for the^ senses that Were not immediately 
forthcoming : at length she said- — 

*^ I have never had but one intention, matnikift; 
it is that which I declared at first, and I have seen 
little cause ta chaiige it. I knew that whatever 
occupies my mind strongly, engrosses it fully. I knew 
very well, that besides being so much occupied with 
the actual employments of the week, my ^irits 
would be too much elated tor any thing like Serious 
reflection : in short, that the thing would be too much 
in my head to admit of graver matters, and I knew 
equally well, that when the ball was over, I shotrld 
be tired and asleep as I am now ; and that the same 
images would remain on my imagination, thou^ 
receding now, as they were before advancing. And, 
if. I thought thiifat first, I am now but the n^ore 
convinced of it. I have not had a thought of any 
thing but pleasure the whole week t except io feel 
impatient at Maria's interruption of our occupation! 
with subjects, that, at another time, I should haVe 
liked as Well as herself. And now, that M is ove^ 
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there needs no examination to teach me that I am 
not prepared for receiving the Sacrament. I have 
not felt a feeling, nor thought a thought, nor spoken 
a word to-daj, but those of vanity, rivalship^ and 
follj« I am not so insensible of the sacredness of 
heavenly things, as to intrude myself on a rite so 
holy, in such a dress as this: and besides that I do 
not feel ready, I have no inclination to it : it is not 
in unison with my present feeling. I am not in the 
humour — I never can presume to offer to God heart- 
less and unwilling service. But you know, mamma, 
I never meant to go to the Sacrament to-morrow. 
I shall wait another opportunity." 

'' Do you know that you shall have one, Fanpy?" 

^Yes — that is — ^no, mamma, I do not exactly 
know it But I may fairly presume so. I have no 
reason to think otherwise — ^in all probability — I am« 
young and well." 

*^ I will not make trite remarks upon the uncer- 
tainty of life and the deceptiveness of health, Fanny: 
we all know it, and we none of us believe it : and 
when any die before they expect it — and who, with 
some few exceptions, do not die before they expect 7 — 
there is as much surprise as if it had never happen- 
ed to any one before. But, my child, allowing it 
probable, would you stake your eternal welfare on 
a probability?" 

'* No; but, mamma, you hscve always taught me 
that my salvation does not, cannot depend upon an 
outward ceremony ; my taking the Sacrament can 
no more make me fit to die, than my not taking it» 
can exclude me from the realms of bliss." 

'^ That is true, my love ; and you are neither the 
more nor the less prepared to die, for having par- 
taken of the Lord's Supper. It is not, as some sup- 
pose, the make-weight of our insufficient merit, nor 
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the flpcAige that wtoes oiif the record of o«r rial 
Bat what then is it f If not the preparatioa for the 
feMts of heaven, it is the emblem, the earnest, the 
b^inning of tbeih ; yatx come to the one to ]^foft»B 
yonrself an aspirant to the other ; the same claim 
that is pleaded here» nlust be pleaded there : the 
same emblem of the marriage^arment has been Qsed 
fer both, and the thing which it pictures is in both 
the same* If you are not fitted for the one, you are 
not fitted for the other. If you have put it oat cf 
your power conscientiously to present yourself ifct 
the Lord's table upon earth, could you expect ad- 
mittance to bis presence above? If this his invita- 
tion be refused, how could you receive the messior- 
ger that should bid you to his marriage-fea^t ifi 
heaven 'f — ■* I pray thee have me excused^ I have be^H 
engaged in other matters.* The plea has served y^ti 
now; you are excused: you were free to choose 
whether you would accept his gracious btddttfg: 
You have chosen, and it seems that all is well. You 
have deliberately unfitted yourself for seriousthougbt; 
and, by your own confession, made yourself at once 
mcapabie and indisposed to the commemoration of 
his love, and the participation of his blessings : and 
in this^ state of conscious unfitness, you mean to go 
to #est to-tiight i and you will lie down to sleep in 
peace and confidence, as if nothing were the matter. 
miU my child, there is a feast in Heaven prepared 
fer those who are the children of God« What if tfa^ 
messenger be sent to-night to say that all is t^dy, 
Mid your hour of admission or rejection is at hand: 
that the decisive moment has arrived for you^ which 
must determine your doom through ail eiernHy f * I 
have been engaged in other matters'— will the ptdii 
serve you then T Yes, then^ as now, yoti witt* be a^ 
au^e^^tttdeedt biitthedo(ff'wittb«dWMfAtf0ddMMil 

p2 
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iaat for ever; «aid she triio was not readj, must re- 
main without Is it not so, Fanny V* 

** Undoubtedly, manunay it is : and I should hold 
myself unfit indeed to die to-night: I can scarcely 
suppose myself prepared to appear before the throne 
of God in {leaven, when I cannot venture to present 
myself at his table upon earth." 

** Then did 1 say amiss, Fanny, when I said, yoit 
were willing to stake your eternal welfare on a 
mere probability — a probability, as far as you can 
see, or know, or calculate ? With God there are no 

frobabilities, because there are no uncertainties 
iut in human language, and in earthly seeming, you 
sav it is not probable you shall die to-night : and 
with this you can content yourself; and on this you 
can go happily to rest— and with this you will wake 
cheerfully to-morrow, and the next day, and, the 
next you will remain the same perhaps ; deferring, 
postponing, putting aside the invitations, the ccMn- 
mands of Him to whoih you have professed to de- 
vote yourselves, for the sake of those things you have 
promised to renounce. Whether you go to the Sa- 
crament to-morrow or not, may be of no consequence 
to your salvation. It is not because you do not re- 
ceive it, that you are unprepared to die ; it is be- 
cause you are unprepared to receive it, unfit to 
receive it, indisposed to receive it G>iii3ider se- 
riously how long it is wise to remain so, in a state of 
being where the youngest and the strongest is as th6 
brief herbage of the field, that grows up to-day, and 
to-morrow is cut down and withered. Abd what 
does Maria intend ?" 

Maria hesitated: her tone of confidence was some- 
thing lowered, and her wisdom seemed not quite so 
eager to express itself as it had been : yet still she 
kept her purpose, and said she saw no reason for 
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declining to accompany Lady S. to the Sacrament 
on the morrow, if she herself ^saw none. 

<* What I see is a small matter, dear Maria — ^but 
do you feel none?" 

Maria again hesitated and stammered, but still 
said, "No." 

L^dy S. seemed surprised, and for a moment em- 
barrassed, as if not knowing how to reply to an an- 
swer she bad not expected : Bhe then said, " Have 
you examined your own heart, Maria, after the 
manner enjoined you, to see if there be reason or 
not?" ) 

"I cannot pretend," answered Maria, "that I 
have made any especial examination, or any particu- 
lar preparation for this holy ceremony. I meant it, 
but I have not had time. I was not aware that I 
should.be too much elated yesterday, and too much 
exhausted to-day, to apply my mind to any thing : 
but, after all, there is something very pharisaical in 
the idea of preparing ourselves, as if the formality 
pf a week's preparation, as it is called, a few prayers 
and a little reading, ^ould be of any value in the 
sight of God, or by any means recommend us to his 
favour. We ought always to be prepared; and 
therefore I conclude I am so, without " - 

" You have come to the conclusion by a short 
road, Maria ; but the language of Scripture gives 
neither invitation, nor permission, nor a welcome to 
any one, who, without examination, takes this for 
granted. But since you are so confident of your own 
state, I must suppose you have some grounds for 
being so. I would ask you first, whether you da 
truly repent of your former sins ?" 

« Of course I do." 

" But have you inquired of yourself what they 
are?" 
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** Not partieulArly. I know I must b&ve Mined 
firequentlj, and of course am sorry to have done 
so.** 

** To be sorry is to feel pain : to repent is to be 
grieved, ashamed, distressed. On you bare felt 
this without knowing for what ? And another part 
of repentance is, that yon determine to lead a new 
life. Have you made any such determination?" 

** I do not know, mamma, in what I am to amend T**^ 

** And how can you know, my child, if you have 
not inquired t And if you can perceive nothing in 
which you can amend, how can you repent of any 
thing? It is sufficiently plain that these are but 
empty words to you. i et these things you will pfiSh 
fess when yon approach the table. The next re- 
quisition is, that you have a lively faith in God's 
mercy through Christ, with a thankuil remembrance 
of his death. A lively faith, to take no more than 
the common meaning of the word, must be an active, 
animated, conscious thing, something that givessigns 
of Hfe. It cannot be a vague belief laid up in the 
bosom so closely, that even to yourself it makes no 
difierence of sensatN)n whether it be there or not 
A thankful remembrance of Christ's death cannot, in 
common sense, be a total forgetfulness of it. Now, 
my dear girl« cast back your thoughts upon the trans- 
actions of the last week up to this very hour, and 
say, have you believed, tiave you remembered, have 
you been grateful T" 

<<Mamma« I am sure I believe these things to be 
true, for it never came into my mind to douU: theili. 
I hope I am grateful, as I surely must be, for such 

freat mercies; and as to remembering, my mind, as 
confessed before, has been too full of other mat- 
ters to think much upon the subject this tre6k ; but 
I suppose " 
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** My dear Maria, you speak as if you did not 
know the meaning of words. You suppose you have 
a grateful remembrance of things of which you never 
tmnk : you are sure you believe, what it never came 
into your head to doubt, and of course not to exa- 
mine. And these things you so certainly believe, 
and are so certainly grateful for, are nothing less 
than the eternal interests of your immortal spirit, 
the mercy that has pardoned, the sacrifice that has 
redeemed, the love that has suffered for sinners : 
and other matters can so engross your mind, as to 
exclude the thought of them entirely. And what 
matters ? The vainest and emptiest pursuits of a 
vain and empty world: the merest trifles of ^ life, 
whose most important concerns are themselves but 
trifles, in comparison with these things so easily dis- 
placed. This, Maria, is neither to believe, nor re- 
member, nor be grateful. It is to forget at once the 
mercies of God, and your own need of them ; to put 
him most ungratefuUy out of mind ; and virtually to 
disbelieve the consequences of doing so. Is there 
no anger in your heart for others' wrong — no pride 
seeking to gratify itself at others' expense; nor 
envy of one who has the advantage; nor contempt' 
for one whom you surpass ; no rivalship, contention, 
or ill-nature ? Are love and charity the feelines ojf 
your heart towards all ; and are they the feelings 
you have endeavoured to deserve of all ? Have 
you been as careful to avoid every thing that might 
excite unholy ' passions in the bosom of others to- 
wards you, as in your own towards them ? Have 
you tried to excite envy, jealousy, and pride, or to 
prevent it? Excited, was it pain or pleasure to 
you to see others so sufier and so sin 1 Examine 
your feelings for the last few days, flay, your words 
only during the last twenty-four hours, by the beau* 
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tiAil deflcriptioti o( charily in the ISih of Coridthiaiis, 
und say if it be true, that you are in love and chari- 
ty with all men.'* 

** By such an interpretation I certainly am not; 
but I wish no harm to any one/' 

** It is God's interpretation, not mine ; and it ap- 
pears that of all you take for granted, nothing is the 
fact." 

" You advise me, then, not to go to the Sacrament 
to-morrow?'' 

" That I would still leave to yourself. I would 
not lead you superstitiously to suppose, that by go- 
ine in this state to the Sacrament, you place your- 
self in worse condition than you are in if you stay 
away. For whether when bidden you refuse to 
come ; or whether coming you refuse to wear the 
dress appointed for the guests ; the act of disobedi- 
ence is pretty much the same. But as the case ap- 
pears with you at this time, I would rather see you, 
self-convicted and ashamed, retiring from the table 
as an unmeet guest, than in bold, sel/-confidence, 
coming forward to ofier to God the little remnant 
of your heart that the world has not engrossed, the 
refuse of time and spirits you have been able to 
snatch from the eJthaustion of pleasure, professing 
things you do not mean, and asking blessings you 
cannpt in conscience expect to receive. He to whom 
it was said, * Friend, how camest thou in hither T 
had no better portion in the feast, than they who 
sent excuses." 

" I need scarcely ask my Emma's determination." 

" Indeed, mamma," answered Emma, " you have 
much need to ask, or rather to instruct me ; for I am 
much in doubt. I have given a large portion of time 
this Week to the examination of my own heart, and 
Ifind little in it that encourages me to go. I have 
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been listening attentively to all jou have said to my 
sisters, and have heard much that condemns me also 
to absence from this holy ceremony. With all my 
^^eavours to keep in mind my Saviomr's merciest I 
am perpetually forgetting them ; with all the warmth 
of gratitude I, at some times, fancy that I feel, lam 
oftener disobedient, cold, and neglectful And though 
I should say, I believe in Christ, yet when it appears 
how little con3istent with that belief my actions are, 
it makes me doubtful whether I do so or not If 
sorrow for sin be repentance, I have repented; but 
if, as you say, amendment be a part, I am not sure 
that I have repented; for, perhaps, I shall not 
amend : and with respect to the state of my passions, 
as it regards my fellow-creatures, all I have learn- 
ed, by the ck^ examination of every word and 
feeling, is, that my heart is full of selfishness and in- 
subordination. I am certainly as little wortlqr to 
intrude myself as my sisters." 

** My dear Emma, it was not to the worthy the 
invitaoon was sent, but to the sincere and contrite. 
You are right when you say you are no more wor- 
thy than your sisters to appear; but there is this 
difierence. , When two things were held out to you, 
you gave the preference to the invitation pf your 
Lord ; when you saw what occupations were likely 
to interfere with your devotion, you put them aside.; 
when you perceived of what unhallowed passions 
your mind was susceptible, you avoided the occa- 
sions of exciting them. So far you proved an ho- 
nest desire to partake worthily the benefits of this 
holy communion. The result of all your examina- 
tion, and all your preparation, is, that you find your- 
self absolutely unworthy as to the past, and abso- 
lutely helpless as to the future* Such the result 
should be, and such it must be. But has this dis- 
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covery made you fe^l less disposed, or less desirous 
to go to the ^crament?^ 

** On the contrary, mamma, it makes me more 
anxious to go: for the deeper grows the conscious- 
ness of my ill-deserts, the more precious becomes 
every emblem of redeeming mercy, the more wel- 
come every record and remembrance of Jesus' love. 
If I before thought it desirable for me to be a par- 
taker of the b<>dy and blood of Christ, and of the 
benefits received by them, I now know it to be ne- 
cessary ; for I cannot do without it. Hi-dressed, un- 
clothed, unfitted as I am, I should like to go and try 
if the Master of the feast will admit me, and help 
me to provide nwself a better garment ; for I believe 
that none but He can give iV* 

** Then, my dearest Emma, though I do not tell 
you you are better than your sisters, or that your 
conduct this week is sufficient to prove the reality 
of your faith, or the sincerity of your professions, 
I do not hesitate to advise you to do as you desire ; 
in humble confidence, that He who has mvited you 
to his feast, will graciously receive you, and enable 
you to be what he requires." 

The Sabbath morning dawned with more than 
usual brightness. The three sisters went together 
to their parish church ; fancy might say the step of 
one waj8 lighter than the rest: certain it is, that one 
only accepted the Invitation. 
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LENT. 

The eye that has long been accustomed to look 
upon the scene around us, has become familiar with 
its minutest peculiarities, reconciled to its deformi- 
ties, and sated with its charms, can form but a very 
imperfect idea of the effect of that same scene on 
one who has never looked On it before. It is thus 
in every thing; we lose the general efiect, in too 
close intimacy with the minute particulars. The 
painter feels this, when he has sat hour by hour over 
the laboured canvass, retouching every feature, mea- 
suring every line, till the effect as a whole is so en- 
tirely lost to him, he is obliged to remove it for a 
time out of his sight, or have recourse to the juc^- 
ment of another. The poet feels it, when, having 
selected word by word the materials of his compo- 
sition, and fitted them to the measure of his verse, 
he knows, that to his ear they harmonize ; to his 

1>erceptions they express the idea s^nd excite the 
eeling he intends; but can very inadequately judge 
of the impression they will make on the mind of a 
reader, who, for the first time, comes to their perusal. 
And such is the difficulty I often feel, when I go 
about to listen for others to what I can only hear 
for myself; especially when it passes over my mind^ 
that I am listening for those to whom nothing can 
appear under the same aspect in which it appears to 
me. Features of society that I have looked upon, 
till they seem to ipe too little prominent to excite 
attention, a young person, to whom the world is new, 
will likely fix upon as the objects of inquiry and sur- 

VOL. I. ^ 
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prise: while those, that in minttter intimacy I have 
discovered to be curious and important, they, in their 
hasty and unpractised glance, will either not per- 
ceive, or feel but little interest in. And thus, while 
I am careftdly, and, as I think, very interestingly, 
telling stories and multiplying words about things, 
that, tor what they know, may have happened in the 
moon, th^ are wishing, wondering, aad not altoge- 
ther pleased, that I never happen to see, or see un* 
der so different a shape, the objects that most puzzle 
and surprise them. It was under th^ burden of this 
very disturbing apprehension, I bethought mysdf 
lor once to have recourse to memory for my tale, 
and relate what happened when I was as much a 
novice as my readers, and liable to as nmch mistake 
a0 they possibly can be, respecting the thii^s I saw. 
But then my readers must be needs forewailned, that 
my observations in this paper are not required to be 
correct; what I thought wrong was, in all probabi* 
Uty, very right; what I thought inconsistent, might 
be most beautifully systematic, if I had but had the 
sense to perceive the due connexion of things. And 
as all wonder is the offipring of ignorance — igno^ 
ranee of what things are, if not of what they ought 
to be — any surprise that I may express, is to be, (^ 
course, attributed to my own inexperience at the 
time. 

It happened once— -that is the genuine way of 
be^omijpg an account of things that never happened 
—but my readers may depend upon it this did hap- 
pen some time, though I nnd it inconvenient to say 
when. It was when the habits and practices of the 
world were known to me only through the news- 
papers that reported them, or the moral essays that 
abused them, orthe novels that misrefn'esenied them : 
the world, in which I had grown up, being no wider 
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tbsui tlie\^Usof the paternal dwellitig^andnomore 
populous than the ftimily that dwelt in it. What 
ideas or expectations I had formed through the me* 
dium of these informers of the busy scene of life in 
which I have since so largely wandered, is not of 
importance to be told : my readers may be satisfied 
to know they were in every thing mistaken. Some 
time about the middle of March I was invited to 
spend a few weeks in London, where, with all my 
ignorance, and all my prejudices full upon me, I 
found myself arrived at the given period. I was a 
L4stener,tiien as well as now; then for myself, as 
i;iow for others: and among an infinite variety of 
things, the following circumstances are in memory's 
record, as something that I heard. 

^' It is ra&er a dull time to bring a stranger to 
London," said Mrs. T******, "because in Lent we 
see less company, and 6ur public amusements are 
for the most part suspended. But after Easter we 
shall be particularly gay, and able to show you 
eyeiT thing." 

" 1 should like to know, mamma," answered young 
Selina T., " why we may not as well live in Lent 
as we live all the rest of the year; for I suppose we 
do not live irreligiously at any time ?" 

" I am surprised to hear you speak dius, Selina," 
said her mother ; " I thought you had been taught 
to read your Bible, and attend your religious duties 
Utrictly ; I did not expect from you so ignorant a 
remark — ^I thought you knew"— —I was considering 
of the probability that Mrs.T. had neglected td teach 
her daughter wnatshe was surprised to find she did 
not know, when the lively Selina rejoined ■ 

^ O, yes ! dear mamma, I do kn6w that in Lent 
we have no balls or plajrs, never ask more than 
twelve to dinner at once; eat salt fish and pancakes. 
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and go to Church in the week days. But I wanted 
to know the reason of it all; I am sure there is no- 
thing ahout it in the Bible, and I could not find it 
this morning in the prayer-book." 

** Again, my dear, I must say you are rery igno- 
rant, if you do not know that the forty days pre- 
ceding £aster are kept in commemoration of our 
Saviour's fast of forty days, in the Ipnely wilderness, 
where, for our sakes, and for our example, he hun- 
gered and thirsted, and" — 

'< O, dearest mamma ! I know all that of course," 
answered Seliua, impatiently ; " but I want to be 
told, what that has to do with balls and dinner par- 
ties, and pancakes, and plays?" 

'' I should think that too obvious to need expla- 
nation, my love," said Mrs. T. I thought so too; 
and seeing her hesitate, I had almost a mind to pro- 
pound the matter myself, so simple, and so certain, j 
seemed to me the mode of explanation, and so clear 
to myself was my own understanding of it. I socm 
had reason to rejoice that J refrained my lips, when 
I perceived not only the difficulty of the exposition, 
but my own mistakes upon the subject. 

Mrs. T. took off her thimble, primmed her plea- 
sant face into the length of gravity, bade her daugh- 
ter to be serious, and she would explain to her what 
she ought to have known long ago. I thought she 
ought, little suspecting that I did not know myself. 

There were not wanting symptoms in the old lady's 
manner, which might have excited suspicion that she 
did not know; but that was impossible: the appear- 
ance must of course have proceeded from my want 
of knowledge of the world. Still, there was a long 
pause. The old lady drew towards her the large 
Bible, and the little prayer-book, that lay on the 
table, and put them carefully one upon the other» 
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the latter at the tap, ready (or action. If so mudi 
Dreparation should seem extraordioary, be it remem- 
beredy that Mrs. T. had grown up at a period, when, 
however much ladies might think upon religion, ihej 
were very little accustomed to talk about it; and 
few persons in the parish, except the parson, were 
expected to have an opinion upon the subject, much 
less to explain one. Mrs. T.'s exordium proved no- 
thing the worse for the delay. She began by com- 
menting with feeling and simplicity, on the narra- 
tion of our Saviour's suflerings, the object of his 
mission upon earth, the awful consummation of his 
errand that is at this season celebrated, and all the 
heart-aflecting circumstances, with which the season 
stands associated in the mind of a believer. 

" And does not my Selina see," she added, " why 
such a period should be marked, and kept by those 
so deeply interested in its events ?" 

** A^uredly, mamma, I see it should be kept. We 
commemorate the deeds of earthlv greatness; we 
celebrate the era of our country's freedom ; we re- 
member the birth-time and the death of those we 
love. If good or ill betide us, we engrave, as it 
were, the date upon our hearts, to be no more erased, 
and thought recurs to it as duly as the day returns. 
It would seem strange, indeed, if of all important 
eras, the most important was alone forgotten : if of 
all great events, the greatest remained without ap- 
propriate celebration. Assuredly, mamma, it should 
be kept-— but how?" 

" By means appropriate to itself. Now, what 
does it seem to you that they would be?" 

Selina hesitated; yet her countenance betmtted 
an emotion that said she knew: nature and feeling 
were, in this instance, better prompters than' the 
wisdom of the schools. She had not reflected on it 

<l2 
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before, but she felt wbat she had oot learned, and 
replied — 

^ In common sense, mamma, it surely should be 
this. Jesus sufiered for our sins, died for our sins, 
rose again to free us from our sins. We were the 
cause of his suffering, and, therefore, should be sad 
at the remembrance : we were the gainers by it, 
and, therefore, should be glad' and grateful. But as 
sin was the mischief, and pardon of sin the gain, it 
is natural that our joy, and our sorrow too, should 
express itself by abstaining from whatever is sinful, 
or can by any means be offensive to Him, whose 
suflering and death we at this time commemorate: 
and, I would add, that we should keep it as a season 
of humiliation for our past sin, and of prayer and 
preparation for future amendment" 

^' You could not have spoken better, my child. 
And besides this purpose ot preparation for Easter, 
it is required of us to follow the footsteps of our 
Lord ; and as he fasted forty days in the wilderness, 
so we have an equal period of self-denial appointed 
us in imitation of his. Do you not then see the 
wisdom of our Church in setting apart the forty days 
preceding Easter for this good purpose?' 

^* Yea : but I do not exactly see how the purpose 
is answered by it, unless the ball and the theatre be 
the sins from which we are to abstain ; and dining 
with twelve people, instead of twenty be the seli- 
denial, and" — Selina's vivacity was fast getting the 
better of her previous earnestness ; but recollecting 
herself, 43he gravely added, ^* But that, mamma, is 
. confessing that these are sinful practices, which you 
know they are not." 

^^ The innocent amusements of the world cannot 
be so: but"— Mrs. T. hesitated; moved the prayer- 
book off the Bible ; tuitied it the other side upwards. 
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and seemed at a loss for words. I thought I could 
have helped her, but I did not. '' In the first place, 
these engagements occupy our time, and consequent- 
ly leave us less for devotional duties: then they oc- 
cupy our mind, and consequently interfere with the 
serious thought that becomes the season; and then 
it cannot be denied, that though innocent amuse- 
ments on the whole^ there is an awful inconsistency 
in the gaiety and forgetfulneiss of such pursuits, 
when brought in near contact with the events at 
this season, recalled and pictured out afresh to our 
imagination. You cannot, in the excitation of the 
theatre, think of your Saviour's dying groan : you 
cannot, in the hubbub of a crowded room, be in the 
steps of him, who, as he sat at meat with those he 
loved, was ever teaching them his father's law, or 
speaking with them of his approaching expiation. 
Therefore it is not hard to understand, that, at a 
season when you desire to remember these things 
and to feel them, you must in some measure change 
your occupations." 

I was ccMisidering how far the above ingredients 
might, if properly compounded, make a sin, when 
Selina ended at once my doubts and the conversa- 
tion, of which she was manifestly tired, by the fol- 
lowing exclamation: — 

"O! yes, mamma: I am perfectly satisfied of 
what you mean, and beg your pardon for teasing 
you with such foolbh questions. I see exactly, that 
things which are perfectly proper, during the three 
hundred and twenty-five days in which we forget 
our Saviour's sufferings, would be very inconsistent 
during the forty days, in which we desire to remem- 
he^ them, and since Jesus for our sakes at this time 
debarred himself of nature's first necessities, and 
endured a sufferance from which nature, shrinks, we 
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Bbould, in imitation of biniy refrain from what we 
most delight in, and submit to what is most disagree- 
able to us: that is, we should give no balls^ eat salt 
fish and pancakes, and go to Church." 

Mrs. T. smiled at her daughter's mirth, and pos- 
sibly felt her satire, but contented herself with say- 
ing she was too giddy. 

I was a thinker then as well as a listener, though 
not much of a talker, as may have been perceived. 
Reflecting, after I retired, upon this conversation, I 
felt angry with Selina's ridicule of her mother's sen- 
sible remarks. The truth of what had been said re- 
specting Easter, the propriety of keeping it, and the 
manner of keeping it, had deeply impressed my 
mind. I felt ashamed that I bad never before so 
seriously considered it ; and a feeling of pious joy 
animated my bosom, that, for the first time in my 
life, I had come into a family where I should see it 
observed so consistently and so devoutly. How 
could Selina, I thought, who has been brought up 
in the constant observance of so excellent a princi- 
ple, have remained till this time without a percep- 
tion of its suitability? 

I arose the next morning in a mood of more se- 
riousness than I remember to have ever felt before, 
prepared, as I thought, and willing, to make any 
sacrifice required of me by religion and the Church 
at such a season. 

After the usual breakfast the carriage came to 
take us to morning prayers, and we rolled off to a 
fashionable chapel at the wedt end of the town. A 
few carriages brought a few people on the same er- 
rand : the chapel was so warm, and the seats were 
so well lined, and the hassocks were so near the 
elevation of the kneesi and the reader made such 
admirable haste, that, contrary to my previous pre- 
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judice, I found there waa very little trouble in a 
week-day service, and so we rolled back again, and 
went about our usual occupations. 

*' Selina, dear, you must not be idle," said Mrs. 
T., ** you know what a deal you hiaveto d6, and this 
is the last leisure week : there is scarcely a day in 
which we are not engaged after Easter, and our 
mornings will be occupied in showing our friend 
about London. If you do not make use of thid 
idle time to prepare your things, you will be sadly 
bustled."^ 

^* O, dear me ! I am bustled enbugh as it is," said 
Selina. '* I have saved such a quantity of things 
to do this week, that I never shall get throi^h them. 
It is a comfort, af least, that there are a few weeks 
in the year in which on6 has time to one^s self. 
But did you not want ipe to write those cards this 
morning?" . 

" O, yes ! indeed you must," answered her mo- 
ther. " For to-morrow the dressmaker will be here 
all the morning, measuring and taking order for 
your spring dresses; and next day I have appointed 
the upnolsterer about the furniture, and all the house 
will be in confusion: on Saturday you must go to 
the dentist I must get all these things done this 
week, for I shall have no time after Easter." 

** But for what days are the cards to be sent out, 
mamma ?" 

<< That I must think of, if I can find time to think. 
There is the 1st, the 6th, the 10th. Having no par* 
ties in Lent makes them come so thick afterwards, 
it is scarcely possible to find days enough." 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of a lady dressed in black. She made a visit of the 
usual length, during which she made a great many 
ill-natured remarks; repeated several slanderous 
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anecdotesi and expressed herself with miKh bitter- 
ness against some persons who had ofiended her. 
As soon as she was gone, Selina said — 

^ Mamma, what is Miss Tibbs in mourning for ?" 

** It used to be the custom, my dear, and it is still 
retained by some persons who are particular, to wear 
mourning in Lent." 

" Nay," said Selina, " if Miss Tibbs is so particu- 
lar in keeping Lent, she had better abstain from 
speaking ill of her neighbours, which is the thing die 
most delights in, and forgive her enemies, which is 
the thing she is least disposed ta" 

The £tyB passed on. Every body ate and every 
body drsmk, and every body enjoyed themselves as 
usuaL Two or three people came some days to din- 
ner, and the entertainment was the same, and the 
conversation was the same, for any thing I could see, 
as if they had been twenty : and on the days we 
dined alone, the objects that occupied our attention 
were still the same* We talked of the things we 
did not do, and arranged plans for doing them as 
soon as we might I heard no more of Jesus, of his 
sufierings, or his death ; of sin, or its consequences, 
or its pardon; nor, as far as I could perceive, was 
any one thinking about them. This probably pro- 
ceeded from my own inexperience and want of 
knowledge of the world. It could not really be, 
as it seemed, that the season, so properly set apart 
by our Churchy as Mrs. T. had said, for meditation, 
penitence, and prayer, should be passed over. with- 
out any extra-serious thoughts, of any kind what- 
ever, upon the events at this period commemorated. 
Certain it is, that no more allusion was made to them 
in word or deed, except that some one now and then 
took o<icaaon to say, it was very unlucky it hap- 
pened to be Lent. 
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** Mamma} winch nigbt are vfe gmng to the Ora« 
torio?*' said SeUna, qn Friday morniDg. 

** I believe, my dear, we flhall have a box to- 
night; but you win know when your papa re- 
turns." 

On this subject I fek myself quite well informed. 
I had learned by the newspaper that the theatres are 
always closed during this season, except on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, when they are opened for the 
Oratorio, a sort of religious festival, as I conceived, 
by the names affixed to the performance, and by its 
being held on the same day of the week as the church 
prayers; days, I was aware, to which custom had 
affixed a peculiar sacredaess. I was well pleased 
with what I heard ; for as this amusement was not 
only alk>wed in Lent, but confined to it by peculiar 
apprbpriation, I certainly might there expect to find 
something of the devotion with which I had beard 
the seasion was to be hallowed. 

The box was secured, the hour came, we were 
duly adorned, and set off, as I supposed, to our de- 
votions. My thoughts by the way were serious: 
they had not been used to be so ; but what I had 
heard from Mrs. T. had made a strong impression on 
me, though I was effectually puzzled that it seemed 
to have jso little afiected any body else. I tried to 
compose my mind to feelings suitable to the occa- 
sion, though no one else in the carriage appeared to 
be doing So. fiut then they had been used to spend 
the Lent properly : I had hitherto neglected it ; and 
the reflection perhaps caused me some feelings of 
regret and shame. ' 

Shame, regret, and devotion, however, had no 
tickets of admission. I parted at the door with all 
of them, and became absorbed with such a sense of 
pleasure as was likely to possess a youthful mind, 
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on tastily for the first time of such an amusement 
The splendour of the house, the brilliancy of the 
lights, the music of the full choir, so unlike to any 
thing I had heard before ; the gay appearance of 
the audience, where all without was prosperity and 
miles, whatever might be beneath them : thoughts 
of sadness would have^ seemed to me a sacrilege; 
within the compass of these walls, at least, there was 
a world all joy. My reflections and feelings were ab- 
sorbed in sensations of unmingled pleasure. I could 
not discern where vice and misery hid itself in that 
gav crowd ; or, I should rather sav, presented their 
unblushing front, as if by acknowledged right they 
presided there. I could not guess how the hundreds 
of immortal beings were employed, who, to support 
a useless existence and fill up the measure of their 
crimes, were doing the dru<]^ery of such an estab- 
lishment I knew nothing of all this — but ignorant 
as I was, and thoughtless as I was, I was startled 
from my delirium ofenjoyment, when, accompanied 
by tones firom the orchestra that might seem to be 
the music angels sing, I heard these words, 'vHe 
was despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. He gave his back to the 
smiters." I need not pursue the words, we know 
where they are, we know what they mean. Those 
deep mysterious words, at which patriarchs and pro- 
phets wondered, which sinners treasure in thev 
bosoms as a criminal the signet that is to stay his 
execution; which the penitent weeps while he listens 
to, and triumphs while he weeps; the words of God 
himself, the prophetic picture of the Saviour's suf- 
ferings for a ruined, miserable world, for the world 
that at this season professed to commemorate his 
mercy and their own degradation — ^for the world at 
that moment assembled within those walls. 
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I looked at the person by vrhom the words were 
ittered; I looked at the audience by whom thej 
were listened to ; I marked the dazzling accompa- 
niments of the scene. Nature and reason spake 
within me: for bribed, corrupted, spell-bound as 
they are, they will speak sometimes, if we will let 
them. The bold, unblushing front, the unshrinking 
eye, the immodest attire, the unhallowed air, on the 
one part; on the other, the expression of indiffer- 
ence or of emotions simply pleasurable, were so con- 
trasted with the images those words brought like 
unwelcome spectres to my imagination, that at no 
moment of my fife do I remember to have felt so 
involuntarily persuaded that these things were in- 
deed but the fiction that they seemed : the tragic 
stories with which men amuse themselves. 

The beings before me and around me, could they 
.Ibelieve themselves the creatures for whom the Mes- 
siah had thus suffered T Was^it they had done it, 
ihey had caused it, they at this very time professing 
to keep a fast in imitation of his sufllerings, and hum- 
ble themsel^ves before him for their share of it? It 
was nonsense, it was absurdity : it was imposition 
that could not be passed upon a child, to suppose 
that they who sang, or they who listened, felt them- 
selves to be the sinners that had been so redeemed. 
Had there been any bosom there to which the re- 
aHssing sense had come, they would have drooped 
their heads for shame, and gone away. No— I am 
bold to say, that whatever it was before or after, 
the Messiah's sorrows were, at the moment, to every 
bosom there, a fiction ; enhanced by the exquisite 
pathos of the mumc, a beautiful exciting, heart-af- 
fecting fiction ; represented by the most degraded of 
mankind, for the amusement of the gayest and most 
profligate. Yet hither we had presumed to bring 

VOL. L a 
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word of God, here w^ addressed him ynOx tbe cry 
fyr mercy, here we had hia name resomiided from 
lihhaUowed lipi, rev erberatmg on uoadoring hearts ; 
succeeded as quickly aa the scene could change, by 
a heathen madrigal, sung by the same performers, 
in the characters of Ceres and Proserpine, in which 
Pluto received the (urisons so lately offered in 
mockery to the God of Heaven ; uttered in the same 
spirit, heard with tbe same feelings* We drop the 
picture. Satire grows grave when she touches on 
things like these ; and our readers will aay we preach. 
If there be meaning in words, or sense in any thing, 
God's commandment was that night broken, and mi 
name profaned ; and Christians were there to hear 
it, and were well pleased. 

But to resume my story — A few days more, and 
the days of Lent were ended. The imiiaUon of the 
Messiah's fast in the wilderness was completed, the 
season of humiliation was accomplished, and we ware 
all prepared for the approaching festival of Easter. 
The day of the Redeemer's death that ended our 
days of moumingfV/Hs decently observed in Mrs. T.'s 
£3Lmily, as was also tbe Sunday, tbe commencement 
of our joy for bis resurrection to eternal life, and 
our own in his. And what it before behoved us to 
remember, it now behoved us as quickly as possible 
to forget; what was sin the week before the expia- 
tion was offered, was no sin as soon as it was accom- 
plished: there needed, indeed, the utmost ingenuity 
to make up for the time that had been lost* Miss 
Tibbs put off her mourning; Mrs. T****** would 
have thought it quite methc^tical to go to Church 
in the week; Selina honestly rej<Mced that Lent 
^ame but once a year ; and I — ^I remembered, what 
I hope my readers may not have forgotten, the be- 
ginnmg of my story. I remembered Selina's igno- 
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lance, and no longer wondered ; for neither could I 
perceive the connexion between the season ai;id its 
observances. 

I remembered Mrs. T******'s pious observations, 
and wondered what they could have meant ; for I 
had not seen a single illustration of them in the 
practices or occupations of the family in the inter- 
val. One good ef!ect, however, came of my medi- 
tations : they put me <hi good terms again with my- 
self: for whatever naight be the intention of our 
Church in instituting tms fast ; whether, that in or- 
der to our being made conformable to our Lord in 
bis life, it was judged necessary that we should 
have a season of self-denial and abstraction from the 
ordinary occupations and innocent delkhts of life ; 
or whether, he having fulfilled for us me law, and 
by his fsoSkiingR done away the need of a similar 
penance on our part, this was rather meant as a 
time of grateful remembrance than of imitation; a 
time of humiliation before God, and pious connnemo- 
ratioD of his love. In either or in any case, it ap- 
peared to me that the intentions of the Church had 
been as well fulfilled by my forgetfulness as by their 
observance of the season. Whatever mistakes may 
be in this comparative estimate of wrone, I beg may 
be attributed to my inexperience and ignorance of 
the world. 
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THE CHILDREN OF ABRAHAM. 



And where ihall Ifrmel lare her bleeding feet f 
And where shall Zion't tongt again leem f weet i 
And Judah's melody once more rejoice 
The hearti that leap'd before its heavenly voice ^ 

HSBEBW IfsLomis* 



I WAS travelling once over a distant land — a ladd 
it had been, by the way I travelleii, of bleaknessr 
and barrenness, and danger. If sometimes I had 
loitered where there were flowers budding, fair as 
the first and fairest of oup Spring; while I yet wait- 
ed in expectation of their blowing, I saw them 
wither in the sunshine, fade, and pass away. If ever, 
amid the parched and thirsty soil, I had looked 
upon the bursting of a pure, clear spring, quicldy 
there came to it some unclean thing, and muddied 
and polluted, what had risen so pure. And often, 
as, beneath some shadowing tree, I had laid down 
to rest, before I had prepared myself again to has* 
ten forward, the cold north wind had come and 
stripped that tree, and robbed it of its beauty and 
its shade. It was a wretched land, and they thstt 
dwelt in it were like the land they dwelt in. Their 
well-seeming virtues rarely bore the bloom they 

!>romised, but faOed at the moment of expected 
ruition : their wisdom, however abounding it seem- 
ed to flow, flowed not far before it became.mixed 
with error and empoisoned : their enjoyments were 
the evanescent verdure that could not outstand the 
first cold touch of sorrow. And surely I had felt 
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fitj fer tbem as I paased, and moumed that they 
bad not a better land to dwell in* 



travelled thus some conaderable waj, I 
reached a spot, seeming more fair for the rude path 
that led to it, and beautiful in the contrast of itsfer* 
tility, with the coldness and barrenness of the land 
I had passed over. There was no barrier, that I 
perceived, between them; and yet were th^ dis* 
tinctt as the darkness of night from the broad light 
of noon* Why the inhabitants of the adjacent coun- 
irj did not pass on to it, I perceived not : but I con* 
eluded it was appropriated property ; the heredita* 
ry poissessicm, probably, of a people too powerful to 
need a landmark, or an armed outwork against the 
encroachments of their neighbours. Certainly I 
saw that no desire was manifested, on either part, 
lo take possesrim of the other's land ; and, unequal 
as seemed to me, the destiny c£ each, each appear- 
ed contented to abide their portion. I enterea with 
de%ht on the rich scenery of this pleasant land. I 
do not know that I need particularly to describe it. 
It vrna like the best spots in our native country: 
those that industry has toiled to cultivate, and some 
tasteful hand has t^ken pleasure to adorn. It was 
like to those wide estates, that, being appropriated 
to some powerful and rich possessor, who finds plea- 
sure in them, and does with them what he will, ma- 
nifest in every part the influence of his interference. 
It was no fairy land I speak of, where magic suns 
gave birth to golden frmts, or necromantic power 
charmed the dements to stillness. But it was one 
where forethought had provided every thing ; cau- 
tbn had secured every thing, and whatever were 
the natural ilb to which it lay exposed, some defence 
against their influence, or remedy for tbetr mischieft, 
had carefiilly been provided. 

r2 
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The Uoaomof their gardens died like oAen; 
but their departing beautj left the fruit to ripen 
richlj on thettem. Tbeaun of their day-time went 
down hire othen» and often wait down in ckmdi ; 
but the damps of their night were like the waten 
of affliction to the bosom of submisBiony the better 
fi>r its tears. When the tree that adorned it wither^ 
ed in the bbst and passed awaj, there camea friend- 
Ij watcher and planted another as lorely in iti 
jriace. The menacii^ weeds sometimes came up« 
indeed ; but quickly the eye of the inspector mark^ 
ed themt and put in his keen-edged tocMS to their de- 
struction. Like our most highfy cultured grounds, 
its paths were made straight, and its rough places 
were ma<|e smooth* The threatening tempest pass- 
ed it o^er harmless, and tfie winds raat rocked its 
habitations to their base, found them too strongly 
founded for destruction : the dwellers in them slept 
secure in dai^er. 

The inhabitants of this happy region, t observed, 
were many $ and they seemed to know the value of 
their estates. They did not live on them in idle 
luxury, waiting the productimis of a soil that, rich 
as it was, would surely so have disapp<»nted them; 
but they cultivated it m cheerful expectation of no 
uncertain harvest Though they enioyed its good 
in common^ it was not in wild misrule, the lawlesi- 
ness of promiscuous possesnon. £ach one had his 
place, and each one nad his task ; and if the propor* 
tion of each was not the same, it showed a rair ad- 
justment to his powers, his industrr, or his deserts; 
it Was enough to isuffice him till tune and circum- 
stance riiould bring him elevation in the scale ; there 
was enough for aU ; and all were secure that they 
should not be deprived of the possesoon, unless they 
willingly departed to some other residence. 
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When I had staid some time with tiiii pe(^le, I 
tonnd that they too had a character fMHnething la 
conformity to the features of their countrj. They 
evinced the infirmities and dispositions of other na* 
tions; and this appeared to he the chief taint that 
Bullied the lustre of their state, and marred their 
happiness. Yet even this was not without a pallia- 
tive and a corrective remedv • the laws were so gOod» 
and the administration of them so good, the punish- 
ment ensued so quickly on misconduct, and the par- 
don so quickly on the efiectual repression of the 
wrong, that order and peace were the general cha- 
racters of the kingdom, notwithstanding the liabili- 
tV'Of its subjects to sin, and the frequent interrup- 
tions of their enjoyment by the obtrusion of their 
faults. I became, after a time, very anxious to know 
who fliese people were, and how they came to be in 
possession of so beautiful a territory, while all around 
it and about it, as I have told, remained so bleak, 
and so bare. 

** Tell me," I said to one I thought could inform 
me, ** from what great line of ancestry these people 
are descended; the children, doubtless, of some pris- 
tine hero, who conquered for them this pleasant land, 
or perhaps the generation of its first possessors, who, 
when the inhabitants of earth were few, found it and 
took possession, and by their industry and wisdom 
made it what it is, and bequeathed it, with all its 
blessings, to their posterity r 

**This land,** he answered, ''was not originally 
theirs who hcdd it now: their fathers did not con- 
quer it, their progenitors did not possess it. They 
dwelt yonder, in the lands you passed through." 

** Indeed r I said, ** mott happy are they, then, 
in the exchange. But by what rich purchase is it 
theirsr 



Be nmrnetedf ** It came not into their handft by 
|mrchaie» but was the gift of our Sorereign Lord 
the Kiiig9 who gave it to them and their heirs fer 



ever." 



** In reward for some important service ?" I asked 

** None that I ever heard of/' he replied ; ** it 
was confiscated property, and he gave it where he 
pleased." 

^ But whoy then, and where, are the original po»- 
semors of these lands? Do they who planted yorcer 
vines not gather of their fruits?" 

*^ No," he rqoined, ^ nor they who built those 
palaces may dwell in them: nor they who raised 
those altars, may longer worship tbare» Thev 
were faithless, ungrateral traitors; thej broke their 
pledged allegiance to the king, their persons were 
outlawed and attainted, and their estates forfeited: 
and what the Others made themselves, the children 
have continued." 

*^ What were the fathers before this happened?" 

*^ The favourites of their prince — ^the best and 
best^beloved of all his realm. The highest in d%« 
nity, and the jnost happy in estate, every one of 
fiiem could trace their ancestors by name to a pe- 
riod when ours were unheard of. Here, amid the 
blessings surrounding us, they lived secure, no man 
disputing their possession; for they had been its first 
possessors, the sole inheritors from remotest ages." 

<' And what are the children now ?" 

^ Did you not see them," he replied, ^^ loitering 
in helpless indigence /on flie confines <^ our terri* 
torv? Come, and I will show you them." 

We walked towards the way opposite to that by 
which I had entered; anji I observed, amid sur- 
rounding dreariness, a few miserable hovels, the 
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abodes of the wretched, as their appearance told: 
humaDity was glad to see thej were not more. 

" Are these all that remain?'* I said. 

** No," answered my companion, ** but they are 
all that reside in this part of the country, wander- 
ing round the dwellings that were once their own, 
where «ow they enter not." 

I looked upon those miserable ruins of departed 
greatness, and saw, or fancied I saw, some traces of 
former greatness in their features: but it was so 
mixed with an expression of sordid wretchedness, 
and abject acquiescence in disgrace, I could liken it 
only to the fallen statue, which the elements have 
discoloured, and the rank herbage overgrown, till we 
know not if we really perceive, or do but persuade 
ourselves of its former beauty. Misery, guilt, and 
deep-written melancholy, there certainly were up- 
on their sallow brows. In some, I could have be- 
lieved it the melancholy of penitence and shame. 

*^ The children of those once high in honour," I 
uttered, as I looked at them, '^ the certain claimants 
of that remote ancestry of which many are so proud! 
And do they want for any thing?" 

" It is likely they want for every thing," my guide 
replied ; ** for they have no possessions here or any- 
where: they dwell upon the waste; they have no 
country, and no friends, and scarce a home — ^none 
but those miserable huts." 

I entered one of them. An aged man was sit- 
ting; older, he seemed, in misery ^n in years: and 
yet his head was grey, as sorrow's often is, before 
its time. The licanty hair upon his half-bared head 
was strikingly contrasted with the abutidant fulness 
of the beard. His features were harsh; there wai 
▼ice in them, and there was misery ; but it was vice 
mi nrisery tiiat had done its work and gathered its 
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reward; aod purposed no moret and feared do ibQre» 
of either: poverty, abandonment, and despair, were 
the predominant characters of every thing in him 
and about him ; excepting that there lay about his 
feet a group of children, whose nmny foreheads and 
deep hazel eyes glowed with the v^ur of fresh ex« 
istence, as yet unquestioning o[ weal or wo. And 
even to these, the long, fallmg line of the nose and 
forehead, and the shadowing eyelid that half veiled 
the oblong eye, gave such an expression of pensive 
melancholy, one might have fancied they borrowed 
their features from their fate. 

I spoke to the old man softly, and said his store 
appeared a spare one ; and something I said about 
the condition of his house, and the contrast with 
their former greatness, when in possession of the 
adjoining lands, which, as I was told, had been his 
fathers'. 

'^The^ tell me so," he said, "but they were 
never mme ; and I do not want them ; for I am go- 
ing to my fathers, from whom the rapacity of those 
strangers took diem." 

'< But I have heard that you forfeited them by 
rebellion, and were lawfully ejected?" 

" It may be so— but I know nothing about it 
Whatever happened, happened before 1 was bom. 
Owipelled to toil my life through for my bread, 
sometimes to b^ it, ay, and sometimes to steal it, 
or forego it, I have had no time to inquire, and no 
one has cared to tell me." 

** You do not seem so much concerned as I ex- 
pected. Would you not like to enter again upon 
that pleasant land, and look at the dwellmg of your 
lathers?" 

'^No one has invited me. Qmcemed! h the 
kftthed 8pider» think you, concerned when yo« wipe 
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it from joar dkled cormce% and cast it <mt as a 
pdhition'? Is the hdted reptite ccmcemed when yoa 
put your foot upon it, as too vile to be sheltered 
even in your dust? What matters our concern T" 

^ But your children-«-perfaapB the time may 
come-— do you not wish" — 

The old man raised himself from his seat, placed 
his back against the humid wall, his clenched hands 
resting upon the stalBT before him. ^ My children !" 
he interrupted me — ** I have said I did not knowi 
you say I do not care ; but this I know; I love my 
children, miserable as I may be, and they are sui- 
fering, outcast, and despised. The land they dwell 
upon produces nothing; the returning seasons bear 
them nothing: look at them, unwashed, wretched^ 
and starving. Perhaps if they knew what they are , 
and what they might have been, tiiey \<rouId try 
some means to be rec(»iciled to their omnded kii^ 
But who is to instruct them? Where are they to 
find him ? They are bom in misery, and they wiU 
die in ignorance, the innocent victims of their father^ 
deeds, and no man comes to help them." He paused 
a moment — then, with increasing moumfutness, re* 
sumed: '< The boastful inhabitants of yonder place 
talk much of their abundance. Proudly eitulting 
in their unbought possessions, they cast our forlom 
omdition in our teeth, and wdghing our wretched^ 
ness against their bliss, bid us behold in it the isioe 
of our fathers* crimes. I have said I do not know 
whether it be true. I do not know whether their 
land be as abundant as they say. How should I— - 
they have never imparted to me of its fruitst I do 
not know whether tney are really the happy crea* 
tures thev profess to be. How should I? They havo 
never bidden me to their hearths. But if it be that 
their balls are so wide, and their harvests so rich, 
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govemmeDt so beneficent as they saj — ahl 
•nrely there should be room enonsh for these few 
poor children. But none will fetch them in " Hm 
father's voice grew hoarse with deepened emotion: 
the dark eyes of the children moistened with a tear; 
thqr knew not why, but that their father wept 

I could have wept too — ^but I replied, *^ Perhaps 
the prince your fathers so much emended, forbade 
^our re-entrance aa those lands : perhaps its new 
incumbents hold it on condition never to admit you; 
or surely they had not so long left you here un- 
firiended?'' 

^'It may be so,'^ the old man answered, fixing 
a look of lorn despair upon his children; paused a 
moment;, then, as if a hopeful doubt had broken in 
Upon his sadness, added, ** I never heard it I have 
heard he loved our fathers : they who love the fa* 
thers are not used to hate the children. It may be 
so-— but when you go back again to yonder haUs, if 
you see that there is any thing to spare ; if there be 
room enough in their cliamben, and food enough on ' 
their board, ask if they are forbidden to take in my 
few poor children." 

Readers, I hav6 fulfilled my commisaon. If yon 
were the possessors of some rich tenement, given by 
the sovereign, as in former times it often has been 
in our country, the forfeited property of his traitor 
subjects, to those he makes bis friends ; while you 
enjoyed the gain of their disloyalty, should you feel 
no pity for their need? ' Should you leave their 
children to perish at your gates? I believe you 
would not There is nothing more moving to our 
Wtiiral feelings, than to look on the residue of fallen 
greatness. If a sufiering pauper be pointed out k> 
ym as the child of one who was of rank and birth 
fvperior to our own, a stronger emotion of pity i» 
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excited for fais degradation; for we contrast his 
fortunes with our own, and measure hb fall as what 
OUTS might be. Still more, if you were the gainers 
bj that change, and held the property that was 
once his fathers', would you not hold out to the de- 
prived and degraded offspring, some pittance of 
your well-spared abundance ? You would co out 
of those pleasant lands to the bleak forest i have 
described, to look for those poor children that were 
perishing on the waste, and bring them in, to live 
on your estates, and be at least your servants? Now 
believe me it is no fiction I have told. 

Jehovah has a garden that he cultures with es- 
pecial care, as unlike the heathen lands that lie 
around it, as the dwelling I have pictured to the 
country that was about it He cast out in anger 
the original inhabitants, and put you in unearned 
possession of what once was theirs, A few of their 
outcast children, innocent of their fathers^ sin, igno- 
rant of the real cause of their degradation, and not 
knowing by what means to be reconciled to their 
ofiended Maker, are straying about your streets, and 
lurking round your doors, and you have taken no 
notice of them. You have not gone to their dwell- 
ings to offer them a portion of the word of eternal 
truth, on which you feed so richly. And you have 
not sought out their children to separate them from 
their miseries and rear them to a better state, be- 
fore habit has confirmed them in their errors, and 
reconciled them to destruction. You know their 
high original ; you trace, with lively interest, their 
distant pedigree, and are proud to call yourselves by 
the name of their fathers: it is your boast and glory 
to observe the law of Moses, their legislator, and 
CSirist who was bom of them. And yet you disre- 
gard them, individually, if not as a people ; and feel 
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00 emotion when you see them perishing without 
those moral and religious advantages you possess in 
such rich abundance, and have never been forbid- 
den to communicate. On the contrary, you know 
there would be joy in heaven itself to see the o£^ 
spring of a Hebrew become a spiritual Christian. 
The only way in which an inhumanity not natural 
to our hearts can be accounted for, is thoughtlessness 
of the circumstances in which we stand respecting 
these people, or ignorance of the means by which 
we can amend their condition. 

These thoughts were suggested to me when, on a 
late occasion, I went to listen where the holders of 
the rich blessings of the Goapel were assembled to 
consider the claims of these children ; and deeply 
was my mind struck with the contrast of their con- 
dition and privileges with our own. They were not 
indeed unfed and naked in their land of barrenness, 
for pity had brought them ip ; but they were sitting 
there, the suppliants for a small share of that which 
once was all tneir own. The children of Abraham 
were in the dress of charity ; their eyes cast down 
and often filled with tears, while their wants and 
claims were urged upon the gay crowd before them: 
gay in the ornaments of superfluous wealth ; which, 
spared to them, had not been missed : and gay in 
the consciousness ,of moral digtaity and enjoyment of 
spiritual good, that, divided with them, had gurely 
not been lessened. Who are these children of Abra- 
ham ? Abraham, four thousand years ago, wor- 
shipping God on the only altar he had upon the 
earth, the temple of Jerusalem in all its splendour, 
his own presence shining in the midst, while our un- 
known forefathers were wandering somewhere in 
the wilds of uncultured ignorance. 

In determining to represent to Christians the 
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duty of instructiDg Jews in general, and Jewish 
children in particular, in the principles of the Cros- 
pel of Christ, I have left the grounds on which more 
has been said than I can say. I hav^ left to others 
the strength of Scripture langUcA^e, and the myste- 
rious voice of prophecy, and put m the plea of feel- 
ing, justice, and humanity. 

Note. The closing remarks of this story, descriptive of 
the condition of the Jews In Europe, are not applicable to 
their circumstances in our highly favoured land of civil and 
religious privileges : yet the children of Abraham are to this 
day witnesses of the truth of prophecy. And they, who were 
once the chosen people of Grod, have, for eighteen hundred 
years, been scattered, persecute and enslavS among almost 
every nation. And now nearly twelve millions of Jews are 
scattered over the earth, almost without a home, or a go- 
vernment which they can call their own. 

It has been beautifully said by the poet-^- 

** The wild Dove hath its nest, 

The Fox his^ cave; 
Mankind their country ; 

brael but the grave.'* 
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INCONSISTENCIES. 



I HAD a short time since resolved that I wouhl make 
an e£R>rt to describe, if possible, the beauty, and 
loveliness, and excellence of G>irsisT£NCT. But 
when I would have gone to work to paint the por- 
trait, I fouiid myself in no small difficulty — for 
where was the original ? Had I any acquaintance 
with it? Had I ever seen it ? Imagination may make 
a drawing, but a portrait it cannot make. And 
what would it avail me to describe an imaginary 
being, whose features none would recc^ise, when I 
profess to draw always from the life, and describe 
only what I hear and seet What was to be done? 
I could think of but one way of emerging from this 
great difficulty. If there were such a thing as Coif - 
siSTEircT, (and I had never beard it doubted) it must 
be somewhere to be found ; why not look after it ? 
I must, of course, have seen it often, and my igno- 
rance of its exact features, and the contour of the 
countenance altogether, must be the result of inat- 
tention or foi^etfulness. This might be repaired, as 
ignorance mostly may, by diligent research; and I 
resolved that it should be so. I resolved to listen 
every where, and look ^t every thing, and inquire 
of every body, till I should find my subject, and so 
have no more to do but to paint the resemblance 
of it I put my pencil in my pocket — and my In* 
dian-rubber, lest I should sketch a feature wrong; 
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and patiently resolved to delay the portrait tiU I had 
seen the individual, whom I did not doubt to meet 
in some of the ordinary walks, of society, now that I 
had seriously set myself to watch for her. The pro- 
gress of my researches is wh^ I wish to disclose to 
my readers. 

It happened, a short tfme after, that I was stay- 
ing in a house where, without that sort of profusion 
that intimates abundant wealth, there was an air of 
ease and liberality, that spoke poverty equally dis- 
tant. As many servants were kept as could do the 
required service well ; but not so many as usually 
prevent its being done at all. As much ornament 
was about the house, as gave a tone of elegance and 
comfort to the apartments; but not so much that 
every thing must be bundled up in sacks of brown 
Holland, till somebody is expected worthy to look 
upon it The dress of the family was genteel, per- 
haps a little too particular ; but not so as to convey ' 
the idea that the great essential of their happiness, 
the cardinal virtue of their character, was to have 
their clothes becoming and well-made. In short, the 
whole air of the mansion seemed to say, " We have 
not enough to squander, but we have enough to en- 
joy-" 

It befell on an occasion, that we — that is, myself 

and the ladies of the family — ^sat pleasantly engaged 
in our morning occupations, about as important as 
such occupations usually are : that is, one was mak- 
ing a frill, and another was unpicking a frill that 
somebody else had made ; one was making match ' 
boxes for the chimney, and another was making 
matches to put into the match-boxes, and so on. A 
person was announced who came to solicit a contri- 
bution to some charitable effi>rts making in the 
neighbourhood for the relief of indigence, or sufier- 

82 
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ing of some kind, I do not exactly remember what 
The lady of the house listened with much civility to 
the application ; fully approved of the obiect and 
the proposed means ; wished all manner of success, 
and greatly lamented that her very limited income 
did not allow of her doing so much good as she de- 
sired. They had contributed already to so many 
things, the objects of private charity that presented 
themselves were so numerous, it was quite imposa- 
ble to assist in any new efibrts. The applicant, who, 
as an intimate friend of the family, used the liberty 
of persuasion, again pointed out the necessity of the 
case, and the Christian duty of dispensing what we 
hold of providential bounty. The lady replied ex- 
tremely well ; spoke fairly of the beauty and the 
duty of charity : admitted that she did not give so 
much as she should feel to be rights and as she should 
be inclined to, but that she actually had no more 
to spare ; her income was only sufficient for the pro- 
prieties of her condition : she never expended any 
thing unnecessarily; she wished she had a few hun- 
dreds a-year more, and she would give a guinea to 
this undertaking most willingly ; there was nothing 
for which she so much desired wealth. Then turn- 
ing to her daughters, she said, '* I do not know how 
the girls' allowance stands — they are always anx- 
ious to give, and I am sure this is a case in which 
they would feel deeply interested: but they, like 
myself, cannot do all they wish." 

"I really am sorry," said the elder daughter, 
" but I have given away every farthing I can possibly 
spare. If I had a shilling left, that I could do with- 
out, I should think it my duty to give it on such an 
occasion." 

" I have no money," said one of the younger girls, 
'^ but I am thinking whether I can assist the charity 
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in anj other way; whether I can take any part in 
tJie trouble of providing — of yisiting the " 

^ I am sare^ Julia, you camioty" interrupted her 
sister, '' you know you have more to do already than 
you can get through. Our time is taken up with so 
many things — it is impossible you can undertake any 
thing more." 

** Welly I believe it is," answered Julia; ''but 
this is so plainly a case of urgent necessity ; a duty 
so obvious, that we certainly ought to aid it in some 
way." 

'' We ought, if we could, my dear," said her mo- 
ther ; '' but no one is required to do more than she 
can. As it has not pleased Providence to give us 
a^y superfluity of wealth, much is not required of 
us. It cannot be our duty to give more than we can 
spare with propriety, and in justice to ourselves and 
our families. I am really sorry, because I think it 
a proper case." 

The contribution Was declined, and the visitor de- 
parted. I held my tongue; but I had been thinking 
all the time. I tlK>ught it was a pity people so cha- 
ritably disposed had so limited an income. I thought 
how painful it must be to them to feel that there 
was no way in which they could make their circum- 
stances yield to the claims of their suffering fellow- 
creatures, without trespassing on the expenditure 
imperiously demanded of them by the proprieties of 
life. And as my secret reflections are apt to stray 
very widely from the point where they begin, and 
no one spoke to interrupt me, I went on to think 
what is the real extent of charity that Christian 
principle may demand of any one. It is immediately 
perceptible that it cannot be to do away with the 
distinctions Providence has made, and tnrow from 
us the advantages and indulgences Providence has 
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SVeDy and disenable oonelves to sanport the expeor' 
ture acquired by our station, itself a means of dis- 
persing wealth, and averting poverty from theindus- 
trious. 

A limit, therefore, there must be to every one's 
liberality. But can that limit be within the point 
where a case of real want presents itself, and the 
possessor of wealth can command, without injustice 
or injury to any one, something to bestow ? I was 
just entering in thought upon this wide field <^ ru- 
mination, when the servant announced the arrival of 
a vender of certain rare articles of dress, and curious 
wares from abroad: things as pleasant to the eye of 
taste, as to that of vanity. The vender was willingly 
admitted Every thing was examined, many things 
were 'wished for, a few things were purchased. The 
mother bought some ornaments for the table ; the 
eldest girl bought some ivory winders for her thread, 
much prettier than the wooden ones she had in use 
before. Julia bought a gilded buckle to fasten her 
waistband. These things were all very pretty ; not 
very extravagant in price; harmless indulgences of 
taste. The produce of some one's industry ; the su- 
perfluity the Creator has provided means for, and 
therefore, cannot disapprove. ' But they were all 
unnecessary. 

The one lady had added nothing to her influence 
or respectability by the ornaments for her table; 
the second lady had added nothing to her comfort 
or happiness by exchanging wooden winders for 
ivory ones ; the third lady had added nothing to her 
grace or beauty by a new buckle for her waistband. 
" Therefore," 1 said within myself, " their words and 
their actions do not agree. They said there was no- 
thing for which they so much valued wealth, as to 
distribute it to the necessitous. That was not true ; 
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Huj preferred to spend it on thcnuelyei. Tbej 
aaud tbey had not any manej to spare, though they 
felt strongly the claim that was made on them* 
That was not true — ^they could spare money the 
first time they felt inclined. Had these people said 
they had given in charity as large a portion of their 
income as they thought it their duty to deprive 
themselves of, and wished to give no more, it had 
been well ; and whether right or wrong, they had 
spoken honestly: but inasmuch as they said they 
wished to give, and regretted that they could not, 
their words and their deeds were not consistent" 

<' Good morning, dear," said Mrs. White to her 
cousin Mrs. Grey, as L chanced to hear in one of 
my morning walks :^'< I have a favour to ask of you. 
Our girls are going to have a quadrille party next 
week, and I wish you would let your young people 



come." 



" You know I do not like my girls to enter into 
those things" 

^ Not when it takes them into public, and leads to 
habitual dissipation ; but in private parties, and when 
you know what company they mix with, and when 
you are sure they ¥dll neither hear nor see any thing 
calculated to pervert their principles,or corrupt their 
minds; it is impossible you can imagine any harm in 
a party, merely because they dance. We shall not 
have above thirty people." 

<' No, certainly not because they dance. To dance, 
literally, is only to move in a certain measured step, 
and jump a certain number of inches from the 
^ound, and go ahout the room in a prescribed 
figure, instead of the irregular figure and unmea* 
sured pace they would observe were they running 
upon the hills. I am not so absurd as to suppose 
there can be any harm in this motion more than in 
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ai^ otber motioD. TherefiM« that mj girb do not 
come, is not merely because you have lumcing, but 
I do not like that kind of a party for them at any 
rate. It is a scene of display — an exhibition of the 
person and excitement of the mind, that they are 
oetter and happier without, and I should be sorry 
they acquired a taste for it" 

** I cannot think why you should fear their having 
a taste for an innocent amusement, that all young 
people enjoy; you are not bringing them up for the 
cloister, I suppose?" 

^ By no means: I bring them up to be agreeable 
and useful in society, and therefore would not wish 
to unfit them for it : but you cannot pretend to say 
there is any real enjoyment of society ; any mental 
improvement to be expected, or benevolent feeling 
to be cultivated, in these parties?" 

** Perhaps not — ^I cannot say there is: but at least 
there is no harm." 

''That is not so certain: I apprehend a great 
deal of harm may be dcme. A great many wrong 
feelings are excited If they are much noticed, and 
have the best partners, vanity and self-esteem are 
excited; if they see others succeeding better, jea- 
lousy is excited; jealousy, and vanity, and self- 
esteem, are sins, and in all sin there is harm. Then 
there is so much thou^t and care about what they 
are to wear, and how they shall look, and what will 
be thought of them by strangers: a set of people, in 
whose approbation or afiections they can never find 
credit or advantage, whom they care nothing about, 
and tO: whom, therefore, I would not have them feel 
anxious to commend themselves by such factitious 
means. They are ctnitented now with pleasing those 
who know and love them, and in whose socie^ tbey 
find advantage. I would rather they did not come 
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to you to acquire new desires, and divert their 
minds from more rational pursuits." 

** I would not persuade you against your wishes : 
I know your sort of religion forbids you to conform 
to what you call the practices of the world ; but I 
do not perfectly understand to which of its practices 
you do, and to which you do not, object." 

The ladies parted. Mrs. Grey ana myself walked 
home to find the young ladies, to whom their mo- 
ther mentioned what had passed. They gave entire 
assent to her opinions; spoke with more vehemence 
and less moderation against the vanity and wicked- 
ness of such amusements,: pitied their cousins' cor- 
rupt propensities, and detailed half-a-dozen instances 
of the spirit of emulation, and contention, and dis- 
play, exercised in parties of the kind: and then they 
talked about renouncing the world, and its pomps, 
and its delusions: and the spirit of self-renuncia- 
tion, meekness, and humility, that could only be 
maintained away from scenes of dissipation, rivalry, 
and display ; and so on and so on« And I thought 
they talked uncommonly well, only rather too fast ; 
particularly as nobody was disposed to contradict 
them. 

I observed, however, that they were remarkably 
busy all the time, as if in the act of preparing for 
something. 

'^ Mamma," said Charlotte, ^'have you brought 
the flowers for our bonnets ?" 
. " No, my dear, but we will send for them." 

"Well, but we must make haste; the meeting 
begins in an hour or two, and we shall not be 
ready — ring the bell." The bell was not answered. 
"Ring again." The bell broke — that was the 
bell-hanger's fault. "Where is John?" — "John 
is gone out, ma'am." — *' How tiresome I then Betty 
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must go.^^ — ** Betty k ftbont Miss Charlotte's pdisse 
that must be done to put on Urn morning.'' — *^ Was 
ever any thing so provoking T Then, com, you must 
go." — '* I am just putting down the meat, Miss, and 
can't leave it" 

** My dear," said Mrs. (Jrey, " you can wear your 
bonnets as they are." 

^ No, mamma, that is impossible : vice had better 
not goat all." 

** Then you must fetch it yourselves," 

" Yes, and how are we to be ready ? Every body 
will be there before us. Things always happen do 
contrariiy !" 

And now a certain ouantity of ill-humour, and a 
considerable quantity of impatience, were manifested 
on all sides. Mamma blamed the girls, first for 
thinking about their dress at all, and then for not 
having thought of it sooner. The girls wmidered 
their mamma had not brought in the flowers. John 
was blamed for not being at home when he had 
been sent out: Betty was blamed for being busy 
when she had been set to work; the cook was 
blamed for dressing the meat, though no one, m I 
believe, meant to go without their dinner. The 
ladies were what, in domestic phrasedogy, is called 
put out ; and when that takes place in a family, it 
does not signify who is to blame, or what the matter 
is — every body must submit to be in the wrong. 

, Time mends all things. The young ladies went 
to the anniversary of some charitable society in the 
town ; and the young ladies came home again. 

" Well, my dears," said Mrs. Grey, " how have 
you been pleased ?" 

^ " Tolerably," replied Ann ; " but we were so late, 
and got such bad seats — I could not enjoy it at all. 
Do you know that there were those Miss Browns 
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in High Street, sitting before tis in the best seats ; 
and they would not make room for us, though they" 
knew very well who^e were. A great many peo- 
ple put themselves forward who have not done naif 
so much for the charity as we have." — ** Dear yes/* 
said Charlotte, " and x had such a vulgar woman 
next me ; she would speak to me, and I was quite 
afraid lest people should think I knew her."-^" And, 
mamma, the three Miss Blakes were there. Their 
servants were in such gay liveries, it made me feel . 
ashamed of John's old clothes. Julia Blake was very 
rude to me ; but I took care to be quite as rude to 
her ; for I think myself of as much consequence as 

she is." — ^**Lady B- was there. I wish we could 

have gotten up to speak to her ; people must have 
thought we belonged to nobody." 

** Those who knew you had no occasion to think, 
my dear ; and those who did not, are not of much 
consequence to you. But you have not told me 
what you heard." 

"** O, we heard a great deal of good : I wonder my 
cousin Whites were not there. It would be much 
better for them than going to balls. It was a very 
interesting meeting ; but there were not so many 
people of con3equence there as last year; these 
things always go off There were some excellent 
speeches : it vexed me to hear that disagreeable 
man who was so rude to us once at the committee, 
8o very much applauded. I quite hate that man ; 
but he made by tar the most sensible and religious 
speech." 

To that connexion of ideas, which, on the repeti- 
tion of a single word, brings back to memory all with 
whith it has sometime been associated, it was, doubt- 
less, owing, that I, at this moment, thought of pomps, 
and delusions, and conformities ; and self-subjection, 
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and meekneasi aad humility ; and love of a|»|irDba- 
tion, and fear of opinion, and rivakyi and Conten- 
tion; and a great manv other things diat had not 
much to do with the dinner we were eatings or the 
meeting we were talking of* Had Mrs. White been 
tilere, a part d her doubts had been solved at least ; 
for thoiigh she had not learned what it was of the 
world the Miss Grey^s religion taught them to re- 
ttotmce, she had certainly discovered what it was 
not Is it the pcactice of the world, or its spirit, 
th&t stands most opposed to religion? Avails it any 
thing to renounce the one and keep the other? I 
saw no CoNSiSTfiNcv between the morning's discourse 
and the evening's, except in volubility <n speech. 

t was visiting lately a friend in the country ; a 
rational, good sort of woman ; the queen, by long 
established courtesy, of a populous village, where 
nobody thought themselves of more consequence 
than herself. She had been a very happy woman 
all her life, and might have continued so to the end 
of it, had she not I^en disturbed by the conduct of 
heir neighbours, and certain disorders that had broken 
out in the village. All Lady Ball's sorrows grew 
out of her warm attachment to the Church of Eng* 
land, and very susceptible aversion to every thing 
that looked like a departure from its rules, or a dis*- 
sent from its opinions. Some of her neighbours, and 
even the curate of the paridi himself, were begin- 
ning to disturb her peace by manifesth^ most dan- 
gerous symptoms of dissent 

Partly from participation in her love of the 
Church, and partly from the tenderness I always 
have for the honest zeal that takes fright even at 
the bugbears of its own imagination, when they seem 
to endanger the thing it loves; I should have felt a 
great deal for Lady Ball's sorrows, had I not ob- 
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served tbere were times and circumstances in which 
her respect for the Church, and its decisions^ and 
its wisdom, was considerably abated. The esta- 
blished religidh has appointed the oelebratioD of the 
Sabbath, and enjoins on its membera to attend those 
appointments strictly. It orders all secular a&irs 
to DC suspended ; the sale of the necessaries of life 
to be forborne; the unnecessary labour of man .and 
beast dispensed with ; the amusements of the idle, 
as well as the toils of the industrious, to be super- 
seded by public manifestations of religious reve- 
rence, and private exercise of devotion. Lady Ball 
was of another mind: she could make a better use 
of this day than that to which the Church has as- 
signed it It was the best day of the seven for tra- 
velling, because there were fewer things on the road, 
and there was not much else to be done ; except, in- 
deed, the occupations to which the Church devoted 
it, and they were of no consequence. 

She would go to the morning service} and so mkht 
her children, if there was nothing to prevent ; that 
is, if there had not fallen a shower in the night to 
make it damp ; or there was not a cloud In the 
heavens that might produce a shower by and by; or 
she had not slept too late to be ready within ten 
minutes after the bells had done ringing. Two ser- 
vices are ordered ; but she held the second altoge- 
ther superfluous: the carriage, and of course tne 
horses, and of course the servants, were always re- 
quired at three o'clock for her customary ride. She 
liked orthodox religion in inferior people, provided 
always, it did not interfere with the orthodox irreli- 
gion : that is to say, the convenience of their supe- 
riors. She did not disapprove of her servants gomg 
to Church; but it was seldom convenient to spare 
them. Articles were purchased from her trades* 
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people on Sunday: the law is otherwise, but it was. 
convenient. Persons were employed to fetch things^ 
and carry things, and do things, on the Sabbath, in 
direct opposition to the law, Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy ; but to do these things too was 
convenient. 

The Church has issued a Catechism for the in- 
struction and guidance of the young, and Lady Ball's 
children were most carefully taught it, and made to 
repeat it ; but they were not taught, nor indeed al- 
lowed, to follow or believe it. Their mother would 
have thought them very superstitious had tliey fear- 
ed the influence of an evil spirit, and very metho- 
distical had they expected the influence of a good 
spirit ; she would have been much vexed had they 
grown up with a contempt for the vanities of life^ 
to which she reared them, or a distaste for the pomps 
and splendours she taught them to aspire to. In re- 
spect to the keeping of all God's commandments,^ 
that might be very well, according to her own in- 
terpretation of them, but not precisely according 
to that given in the Catechism. For they were by 
precept and example taught to consider their own 
advantage first, their neighbour's benefit second, and 
God's requirements last. They were to obey lawful 
authorities when it was dangerous or disreputable 
to do otherwise ; but they might circumvent the 
law, to evade it, when it interfered with their pri- 
vate interests. They might not tell a lie, so called ; 
but they were taught to tell as many indirect ones» 
by false representations, false excuses, and false po- 
liteness, as might suit their purpose. In respect to 
slander, evil-speaking, unkind and malevolent feel- 
ings, if they were ever checked in these, it was only 
because children should not be encouraged in them ^ 
daily proof was before their eyes, that when they 
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ceased to be children, there wduld be no barm in 
these things. 

The Church has appointed certain times for the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper, and earnestly ex- 
horts her members to be present there and duly to 
receive it. Here Lady Ball dissents again : she can 
only attend once or twice a year, or when she hap- 

}>ens to have a leisure week — ^that is, a week free 
irom common engagements, to prepare herself for 
the ceremony. In opinions it were endless to trace 
oyt the differences. The Church teaches her per- 
petually to repeat in public, that she is a ruined and 
corrupted creature, needing the interference of di- 
vine grace to reconcile her to God, and make her 
meet for eternity: but she insists in private, that she 
is a good sort of a person, and that her acquaintance 
are very good, and nobody is in need of conversion 
but papists and pagans, and nobody in need of re- 

fentance but drunkards and pickpockets. In short, 
could not be long with Lady Ball^ without per- 
ceiving that she dissents from her own Church in 
opinion, in practice, in every thing : and, therefore, 
is not consistent in her fears for it. 

*< Mamma," said little Julia to her mother, <* what is 
the reason you would not let us play at cards last 
night, when we wanted to amuse our little party? 
You let the boys play at marbles: I should like to 
understand the oiTOrence V* 

" The difference," replied my friend^ " you may 
not perceive — yet there is a di&rence, and perhaps 
I can make you uhderstand it. Shooting of marbles 
is a play of our childhood, and may not be wrong if 
not played to win. It is rather a game of skill, than 
of cnance. I should, however, object to playing at 
marbles, or any thing else to win or for money, lest 
it should induce a love of gambling that would soon 

t2 
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transfer itself to other ventures. C!ards are gene- 
rally played for money : but even when nothing is 
to be gained or lost by the game, it is a waste of 
precious time for no valuable purpose; and a taste 
mav be formed, which may, in the end, lead to an 
inclination for gambling/' 

** But, mamma," said the little girl, ** I did not 
think there was any hatm in winning or losing?" 

" If you win, what you gain is not honestly yours. 
You neither earn it, nor deserve it, nor receive it as 
a voluntary gift : it is not therefore a lawful posses- 
sion. This may appear a small matter while the 
sum is small, but there is no limit to a moral maxim 
of this sort : a little and a little added, and the sum 
becomes a large one. The yet greater evil is the 
feeling excited while at play : the eagerness, the 
anxiety, the temper, the impatience, and the ultimate 
vexation. It is impossible to see a party of children 
playing at any game to win, and not perceive these 
effects, even more obviously than among elder people, 
because they have less control over their emotions to 
suppress or conceal them. All these unnatural stimu- 
lants to passions, these morbid stirrings of the spirits, 
are destructive to the simple, calm, and innocent 
delights of childhood, and creative of a desire for 
excitement which the duties and ordinary enjoy- 
ments of after life are scarcely likely to supply. I 
consider that the feeling of pleasure which attends 
winning, or pain in losing, would be equally injurious 
to the mind it acted on ; if there were no desire to 
win, there would be no pleasure in playing — which 
must be gratified at the cost of your antagonist A 
most dangerous taste to cultivate, is the desire of 
succeeding at another's cost, and that without any 
superior merit or exertion of our own." 

Here the conversation ended. I thought the mo> 
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ther's remarks very sensible and just ; and indispu* 
tably applicable to the years of childhood^ whatever 
they might be later; but a surprise awaited me. I 
had been invited by my friend to accompany her the 
following day to the school at which her elder daugh- 
ters were educating, to be present at the distribution 
of prizes. As some of my readers have inferred 
from my former remarks on the subject, that I dis- 
approve of prizes altogether, I may take this oppor- 
tunity of assuring them I do not. Reward is the 
natural fruit of merit, and I would have it ever be 
its attendant. In a school or elsewhere, I would 
have each one rewarded according to their merit. 
But it should be tiieir abstract, not their compara- 
tive success : a prize for reaching some given point, 
not for outstripping, without effort a less competent, 
but as willing a competitor. This by the way — for 
what I went to see, is by no means to the point. 

When we had passed the stone wall and iron gate 
by which the corruptions of the world are supposed 
to be excluded from minds not sufficiently matured 
to resist them, we were shown into the hall of this 
mansion of education, already crowded with the 
young candidates for honour or reward: as yet I 
knew not which. They wore their gayest dress, and 
the apartment was decked as for festivity ; but it 
did not strike me that the countenances, as I ex- 
amined them successively, wore exactly a festive as- 
pect. There was an expression of painful anxiety 
in most, and in those that had an air of confident 
gaiety, it did not seem to sit altogether easy. There 
was not one among them I could have selected as 
the picture of conscious merit waiting.its reward. I 
began to apprehend that by some strange mischance, 
not one among them thought she could make good 
her claim. The ceremony began, and the names of 
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manj were called in succeflrfon. As each young 
lady heard her own, a vivid expression of pleasure 
passed over her features, but they soon resumed the 
previous expression of anxiety ; while those who did 
not hear their names, changed their air of doubt to 
one of sullen despondency. 

I begged to know the meaning of this proceeding, 
and was informed that those whose names were not 
called, had, on previous 'examination, been found 
undeserving to be admitted as competitors for re- 
ward. Nothing could be more just than that those 
who had merited no recompense should expect none, 
and receive none : though Idid not perceive why thev 
should have been kept to this time in ignorance of theur 
exclufflon ; the painfulness of uncertamty and suspense 
not being considered particulariy good for the sus- 
ceptible spirits of childhood. Txie more deserving 
competitors were now numbered, and an equal 
number of ornamented cards were put into a most 
portentous bag of bright blue satin. Now again I 
was a little puzzled ; there were fifteen ladies of 
this non-excluded class ; they were of different ages, 
and most likely of very different attainments ; but 
to all appearance they must be of exactly equal 
merit, for the same bag received all the cards, and 
the cards that went into the bag were all alike. 

As my old trick of listening could avail me nothing, 
where the most profound and suspensive silence pre- 
vailed, I was obliged to betake myself to guessing 
how this could be. My best conjecture was, that 
to avoid all rivalsbip, every deserving pupil was to 
have a prize proportioned to her individual merit; 
and that, though my eye could not perceive it, there 
must be written on each card the name of a lady, 
and the prize adjudged to her. It is true I did not 
exactly see how trose decrees of justice were to 
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find their way out of the blue satin bag icilp the fin- 
gers of the rightful possessor; unless some of the 
omjuring tribe, were hidden at the bottom of it, 
while each in succession thrust in her little hand. 
What was my surprise when, out of fifteen ladies, 
who had been pronounced deserving of reward for 
their improvement in music, the occasion of this first 
lottery, one only gained the prize : not by merit, or 
talent, or industry, superior to her competitors, but 
by the accident of putting her fingers on the right 
card ; while all the rest, though judged deserving of 
reward, were to suffer the disappointment of excit- 
ed expectation, and see another enjoy the recom- 
pense to which their own claim had been admitted 
equal, and perhaps was known to the superior ! I 
need not describe the repeated ceremony. One after 
another the lotteries went on, for each different 
branch ofeducation. 

I turned to my friend when the ceremony con- 
cluded, and asked her how she could suffer the 
minds of her children to be thus acted upon ; their 
feelings thus senselessly excited ; the very spirit and 
essence of gaming thus instilled 1 She said it was the 
custom of the school ; and she had never thought of 
any harm there could be in it. I reminded her of 
the conversation of the preceding evening with her 
little Julia, and remarked on the inconsistency of 
her keen perception of danger in the one case, with 
her blind insensibility to it in the other. For my 
own part, this system seemed to me such an outrage 
upon common sense, that on any evidence but fact, 
1 could not have believed any rational governess 
could invent, or any careful parent suffer such a 
practice. When all was over, I made especial in- 
quiry into the results ; and I found one girl, whom I 
knew to be by no means the best, laden with prizes. 



enltingly^Mttiiig off to her home to exhibit wooA 
<rf an advancemeiit she had not made, and disjriay 
her triumph over companions she had by no means 
equalled. I saw another, an indnstrions, clever girl, 
going off, with tearfid eyes and saddened spirits, 
without a single testimony of good conduct or recoo)- 
pense of ex^tioo; though she had been worthy of 
drawing for every prize, and of all the school had 
best deflerved to do sa 

We contemn the wisdom of our ancestors, who, 
when they could not decide the merits of a cause, 
referred it to the decision <^ Heaven by some supei^ 
stitious ordeal. Do the ladies who superintend these 
achoob really believe that fortune will respect the 
merits of their pupils, and do they so intend to teach 
them? Or-^more probable result, and yet more 
dangerous lesson for their after life— ^o tney mean 
to teach them that success goes by chance, and not 
by merit ; that it u better tooe lucky than wise,- that 
to win a prize, is easier than to earn it ? We doubt 
not that many of our readers who are not in these 
secrets, will think the practice so strange a one, we 
need not to have spoken so much about it I should 
have thought so too, did I not know that it is prac- 
tised by some teachers and sufiered by many pa- 
rents, who, I believe, act under the influence of the 
best moral feeling, and the purest religious princi- 
ple, in the management of the children committed 
to their care ; and would by no means sufier them 
to receive such impressions under any other form. 
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MORE INCONSISTENCIES. 



Wheit almoBi discouraged with my ill success in 
seeking after Consistency, I chanced to meet with 
a friend who was engaged in the same pursuit, and 
whose story I wUl endeavour to give nearly as I re* 
ceived it, which is as follows : 

Not loi^ since I spent some time with a family 
who were ever speaking of Consistency, and that 
too, after the manner of a most familiar acquaint* 
ance. The word being perpetually on their lips, I 
could not doubt but they were well acquainted with 
the thing, and perhaps could afibrd the very infor- 
mation I had sought for so &r m vain. * Nothing 
could be more promising than the first aspect oi 
things. With the first breath I drew in their abode, 
I seemed to inhale a k>ve of this unknown — ^and so 
contagious is example, that before many days had 
elaps^ I found it impossible to express myself on 
any subject without using the word. It is a delight- 
ful word-^it will do for any thins : with the help of 
a small negation it will stand tor sin, or folly, or 
falsehoods, or treachery, or caprice, or infidelity, or 
any thing within the whole compass of moral de- 
fectibility. 

Whenever a fool committed folfy, we said he was 
not consistent : when the false-hearted did one thii^ 
and professed another, we said they were not con- 
sistent : when the selfish betrayed their friends to 
serve themselves, we said Ihey were not consistent; 
in diort, whenever a sinnert under any formy com- 
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mitted sin, we said he was not consistent I was 
delighted, for in all the languages I had learned, I 
never found a word so universally applicable. But 
most of all was it valuable to designate those name- 
less discrepancies in our friends, which all are quick 
to perceive, but no one can readily describe. We 
were no slanderers, and would not for worlds have 
said those who did not please were false, or igno* 
rant, or disagreeable, or any thing that perhaps they 
might not be, but we could always say they were 
inconsistent, without danger of contradiction : and 
we did say so of every one who had the misfortune 
to come within our observation. In one respect, at 
least, we obeyed the spirit of the Christian precept ^ 
for we treated our enemies in this matter full as 
well as our friends. Among the abundant exam- 
ples and countless uses of this term, I know not 
where to select for the information of the reader : 
any instance I may give, can be but one of thou- 
sands. 

We were just rid of some evening visitors with 
whom we had spent several hours in the rapid inter- 
change of most polite discourse. They had said 
every thing that language can express, m praise of 
all that was in the house, or about the house, or 
within sight of any of the windows ; and the ladies, 
ray companions, had given back to the full the mea- 
sure they had meted. If they said our drawings or 
fancy works were beautiful, we said they were no- 
thing in comparison with theirs : if they praised our 
music, we were surprised that they, who were used 
to so much better, should be so very kind as to lis- 
ten to it. We said their children were the lai^est, 
and their dogs the smallest, and their jewels the 
brightest, and their words the wisest, in the known 
world ; for any thing I knew it might be so, for they 
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were strangers to me. As soon as they were gone, 
Miss Sarah said with a sigh-^'* What dreadful flat- 
terers those people are; and they swallow it as 
willingly as they hestow it ! There is no way of 
pleasing them, but by the grossest compliments. 
They are very false: I know exactly what they 
mean when they admire any thing ; they only want 
you to say that something of theirs is better. I make 
a point of saying so directly, because I know they 
will be disappointed if I do not." 

** Are they very superior people ?" I asked. 

** O, by no means: they understand nothing; they 

S raise every thing and every body alike : they think 
attery must please others because it pleases them, 
and they bestow it as liberally as they desire it.*' 

** There is, at least, good-nature in the intention.*' 

** If they were more consistent in their good-na- 
ture ; but they will not continue to praise us in our 
absence, I doubt." 

** If they do," thought I, << we shall have better 
than requital at their hands :" but we were quite 
agreed that it was inconsistent to flatter people in 
their presence, and speak ill of them the nioment 
they were gone. 

** I wish," said Matilda, one morning, with refer- 
ence to a lady who had just made her first visit at 
the house,—" I wish Miss N.'s conduct were more 
consistent. If I knew nothing of her, I should be 
greatly taken with her manner and conversation this 
morning: I should really think her very sensible 
and serious*' . 

" And how do you know she is nott" I asked, in- 
terrupting her. 

** One can only judge the tree by its fruits, and 
her conduct is so very inconsistent." 

^ In what way do you mean?" 

VOL. I. U 
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^ I really do not exactly know ; I have very little 
acquaintance with her ; I have avoided it, because I 
think such people dangerous : but I have heard many 
things of her not at all consistent with a religious 
character. It is very easy to talk and profess, but 
when one knows she does not mean what she says, 
there is danger in having the form of godliness 
without the power/' 

I admitted the justness of this remark, but still 
desired to know wherein Miss N. stood more ex- 
posed than others to this danger : for I had been 
much pleased with her conversation in the short 
visit she made us. Ui^ed again, Matilda said Miss 
N. wore feathers, which she thought not consistent 
with the sobriety of dress that becomes a Christian ; 
then she had heard she went into gay company ; 
she did not know whether it was true, out she sup- 
posed it was ; she often saw her speaking to people 
of that sort, and the Scriptures had required us not 
to be conformed to the fashions of the world. I 
thought the Scriptures had also commanded us not 
to speak evil one of another, nor to judge one an- 
other ; but I did not make, the remark. 

^* I have heard," continued Matilda — ^* I do not 
remember where I heard it — ^but I know I heard it 
from somebody — ^that she is not particularly strict in 
the observance of the Sabbath : it is impossible a 
person can be a child of God, and break his positive 
commandments." 

I thought it was one of the ^lositive command- 
ments that we should not bear false witness against 
our neighbours. But I made no remark, at this time 
not quite agreeing with my friend ; for, if Matilda 
did not know what she said to be false, she did not 
know it to be true ; and if it was true» she had only 
assumed what she began with asserting, that Miss 
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N. professed what she did not mean. How did Ma- 
tilda know what Miss N. professed ? In our recent 
conversation, confessedly the first she ever had with 
her, I am certain she had not professed not to wear 
feathers, or not to go into company ; and supposing 
Matilda did not profess to speak no evil, and bear 
no false-witness, I considered that however wrong 
I might regard them, both or either, I could not 
well apply to them my favourite word, and it was 
a great disappointment to me. 

Seated at tea in the balcony of our house, we 
were conversing one evening on a 'melancholy oc- 
currence in a family of the neighbourhood, in which 
a young person had been reduced to a state of deep 
and morbid melancholy, by the efiects of long-pro- 
tracted anxiety, ending in severe and remediless 
affliction. It came to'be considered, in the course 
(^ conversation, how far such a result was consis- 
tent with religious submission to the will of Heaven. 
It was veiy clearly proved, that by a mind entirely 
detached from the things of earth, the loss of earth- 
ly things could not consistently be felt ; that a mind 
entirely trusting in the wisdom and power of God, 
could not consistently suffer from anxiety ; that a 
mind totally acquiescent in the will of God, could 
not consistently feel regret at the dispensations of 
Providence : and, above all, that where no loss, or 
anxiety, or regret, could be felt, the mind could not 
consistently be deranged by them. These were truths 
beyond all controversy, and we were thence suc- 
cessfully going on to deduce the inconsistency of this 
helpless sufferer in particular, and of every body 
else in general, ourselves excepted, when the rolling 
of distant thunder in the horizon announced a com- 
ing storm, called off our attention, and turned the 
conversation. The storm arose. The young ladies 



became desperately frightened ; they did not know 
for what, but lest some barm should happen to 
themselyes, or somebody, or something that belong* 
ed to them. When I eodeavoured to soothe them 
by assurance that no ill would happen, they grew 
angry. How could I be sure of that ? Lightning 
often kills people — wind often blows houses down — 
people sometimes lose their eyes or their hearing in 
a thunder-storm: in short, they thought it quite 
wicked not to be frightened when there was danger, 
and distressed when there might be suffering, to 
otben, if not to ourselves. 

The storm subsided — but not so the fears. They 
had now, indeed, a defimte object ; very considera- 
ble damage was supposed to have been done on a 
distant part of the coast, where they had property, 
and they might possibly be very material losers by 
the accident Gloom, fretfulness, and anxiety, per- 
vaded the house through all that night and the suc- 
ceeding day. With the hopefulness generally ex- 
perienced by the uninterested spectator of others' 
anxieties, I represented to them every probability 
or possibility, reasonable or unreasonable, that their 
property might not have been injured ; but thev 
persisted in expecting the worst, in rejecting all pal- 
liations of the possible mischief. They would not 
eat, they would not sleep, they would not divert 
their minds by employment, or relieve themselves 
by conversation ; and when they thought they per- 
ceived in me an opinion that they showed more un- 
easiness than was warranted by a yet uncertain ill, 
and more impatience under an imagined loss, than 
might have been reasonable even under a known 
one, they observed, that to be less anxious than they 
were, would be unnatural, insensible, impossible t in 
short, inconsistent with common sense. It did not 
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happen to us at that time to renew the conversation 
of the balcony ; of minds detached from earth ; of 
trust that could not be shaken; of acquiescence 
that could not be moved ; of that self-possession, in 
short, that could not be disturbed in a devoted and 
well-regulated mind. 

Among our intimate acquaintance, there was one 
young person whose liveliness of manner and buoy- 
ancy of spirits made her the life of her family and 
the zest of every company she happened to mix 
with. She went gaily and cheerfully about every 
task that circumstance or choice imposed ; she spoke 
of every thing with playful vivacity, and did every 
thing with an air of confident expectation. Meet 
her when you would, or where you would, there was 
always a brightness in her eye, and a smile on her 
brow, and activity and enjoyment in her whole de- 
meanour. We allowed that this was agreeable, we 
confessed great pleasure in her society, but we could 
not approve her character; it was not consistent 
for a Christian to be always so light-hearted. The 
pilgrim, the penitent, the culprit, the suppliant de- 
pendent on Almighty pity, the combatant struggling 
through unequal warfare, the prodigal as yet almost 
a stranger in his home, the meek, the mournful, and 
the broken-hearted, emblems by which the Deity 
has described his people, are characters, We said, 
that consist not >with so much gaiety and lightness 
of spirits, such sanguine, cheerful, fearless anima- 
tion. 

There was another, on whose brow the sh^de of 
pensiveness for ever sat supreme : she seemed to be 
always feeling, one might have said, always suffer- 
ing. If there ever came a smile on her features, it 
was gone, ere you could be sure you saw it there. 

u 2 
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If there ever escaped from her a word of jest, the 
aigh came so quickly after, you felt forbidden to re- 
mark it: the liquid eye, and changeful colour, spoke 
intensity of feeling; but even in her feeling, there 
was a stillness imperturbable — -in her very plea- 
sures, if she knew any, there was a tone of melan- 
choly. Her afiectionate softness we felt was lovely, 
her gentle sadness interesting ; we could even have 
loved her, had we not seen her so very inconsistent. 
A CSiristian who pn^esses, as we supposed die did, 
to have found a real and substantial bUss in grate- 
ful anticipation of eternal joy, ought never to be 
melancholy: habitual sadness, an air of habitual 
suffering, was not consistent with the security, and 
peace, and joy, offered in the Gospel to the believer, 
and professedly accepted by him. 

There was a third person, whose busy, bustling, 
babbling nature, happily set in motion by a disposi- 
tion to good, was for ever talking, and tor ever do- 
ing. From sunrise to sunset, she was to be seen 
in motion; assisting every body, exhorting every 
body, teaching every body: sometimes laden witL 
bodes to give away, sometimes with work to be 
done, or cfethes to be bestowed. Her tables were 
strewed with tracts and baby-linen ; her basket was 
filled with conserves and cough-mixtures. Nobody 
could live without her assistance, nobody could die 
without her administration. It almost seemed that 
nobody could go to heaven without her guidance. 
The days were too short for what she had to do; 
the hours were not long enough for what Ake had 
to say: her busy head was always devising some- 
thing ; her bustling step was always pursuing some- 
thing; her rapid finger was always making some- 
thing ; her tongue outstripped them all ; and of all. 
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good was the object, and benevolence the motive. 
Her name was written in every record of humani- 
ty, and sounded on every tongue, and engraven, 
doubtless, in many a grateful heart: but we did not 
like her, because she was not, as we said, altogether 
consistent. While engaged so much abroad, domes- 
tic piety was overlookeid; while hurried up and 
down in perpetual activity of benevolence, private 
devotion must be neglected ; there could be no time 
fer reading or reflection ; the religion of the closet 
was of more avail than all this bustle, and more 
consistent with the genuine spirit of the Gospel. 

A fourth friend we had of an opposite character. 
She was never to be found taking part in the insti- 
tutions of benevolence, or joinii^ in public exertions 
for the propagation of truth. She was not known 
as the instructor of the ijgnorant, or the comforter 
of the afflicted; Ae was not known to belong to in- 
stitutions or societies ; she was very seldom heard to 
speak upon religion, and was very seldom seen in 
religious society. In private only might her piety 
be detected; in the peace and holiness that reigned 
in her family ; the devotion that seemed to have its 
favourite dwelling in her closet ; the silent study of 
the truth; the firm abiding by its precepts, the re- 
gulation of her temper by its laws ; die tone, in 
^K)rt, of her whole feelings, habits, and desires, per- 
ceived, though untdd, betrayed rather than exhibit- 
ed. It was necessary to know her intimately to 
perceive all this: we knew it, but it did not please 
u& If she was pious in heart, and devoted in pri- 
vate, why did she not come forward ? Why did she 
not join widi others of like feelings, and do as they 
do? It was not consistent that one who really loved 
the truth, should be supinely mdifferent about its 
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propagation: one who really feels must talk and 
act, must be anxious to impart what she knows, and 
disclose what she enjoys: a barren and unproduc- 
tive faith, so difficult to discover, and., so fruitless, 
could not be consistent with Christianity. 

There was a fifth, whom birth and circumstances 
had accustomed to all the elegancies and luxuries 
of life. A refined mind, a cultivated taste, and deli- 
cate habits, all conspired to make these things valu- 
able and needful to her; and it was evident they 
were valued and enjoyed. She was nice in her 
dress, expensive in her establishment, stylish in the 
arrangements of her household. Here we con- 
demned at once : so much indulgence and display, 
and care for things exterior, was not consistent 
with humility, self-denial, and renunciation of the 
world. 

A sixth, who, in a station of equal elevation, and 
with equal means, was n^lectful of appearances, 
homely in her habits, indinerent to the distinctions 
of society, whether from inclination, or from con- 
scientious self-abasement, received from us no kinder 
judgment It was not consistent in people of rank 
to look like housemaids, to live like peasants, to 
contravene the arrangements of Providence, by le- 
velling the distinctions of rank and circumstance. 

These, and such as these, are but instances of our 
ample success, in finding all our neighbours guilty 
of inconsistency. After all our talk about Q)nsis- 
tency, and the want of Consistency, and the beauty 
of (Consistency, where was the idea the word had 
stood for? Within me, and around me, I began to 
search for it. In my own mind, I could find nothing 
like an idea upon the subject. I had applied the 
word so indiscriminately to such a heterogeneous 
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multitude of things, from the careless dropping of 
an unweighed word, to the -crime of grossest ma- 
lignity, it was impossible for any one definition, or 
any one idea, to comprehend the whole. Around 
me — alas ! in reiterating the chaise of inconsistency 
on others, had we not amply proved it in ourselves? 
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CONSISTENCY. 



Mt readers may, I fear, become weary of a subject 
that has loitered unsuccessfully through three or 
four chapters, with no better result than that of 
proving, what might scarcely need a proof, that a 
great many people talk of what they do not under- 
stand, or reproach others with the wrong themselves 
unwittingly commit Lest this should be, I propose, 
like other narrators, to tack a moral to my tale, by 
way of conclusion, and so abandon it My object 
was not,. as may have seemed, to prove every liody 
in the wrong; but rather to exhibit the various 
modes of inconsistency; that, perceiving it and ap- 
plying it, each one may correct their own. Some 
have said, why expose the faults and inconsistencies 
of those whose principles are good, and bring on 
reli^on the reproach of all the inconsistencies of 
those who profess it? Let tbe shame be to the crea- 
ture, and the glory to the Creator : what is good in 
us, is His ; what is evil, is our own. But if it be 
true that these things exist, and that they are in- 
consistencies, shall we say — shall we leave it to 
others to say for us — that what in the careless and 
tbe earthly-m'nded we should condemn as faults, in 
those who profess more seriousness and devotion we 
can gloss over and disown ? 

It was said of one of old, that it was easier to be- 
lieve that drunkenness was not a vice, than that he 
should be considered guilty of a crime, who indulged 
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in drunkenness. Far be from Christianity the adop- 
tion of 80 heathenish a principle ! Rather say the 
spot is the blacker for the brightness of the surface 
on which it is seen; the stain the darker for the 
purity of the garment it pollutes : it seems so, and 
it is so. If we are ashamed of it, as well indeed we 
may, let us effiice it, clean it, wipe it out ; but not 
deny that it is there, or deny that it is what it seems. 
Christians think not themselves, they think not each 
other, sinless creatures. Should they desire to pass 
their alloy upon the world as pure and proven gold? 
But they say it is for the honour of religion, not their 
own, that they are so tenacious of the exposure of 
their faults. We are glad if it is so; but we would 
rather have this pious tenaciousness exercised in 
correcting the evils, than in glossing them over ; in 
lamenting, than in denymg them. 

We hear of the beauty of Consistency; we repeat 
perpetually, because we hear it, that nothing is so 
beautiful as a consistent character ; but what does it 
mean? The sinner's consistency, alas! is sin; the 
false heart's consistency is falsehood; the villain's 
consistency is villainy ; but is this beautiful? It is 
a very common argument in the world, or rather a 
phrase that supplies the place of one, that it does not 
signify what religion a man professes, or what faith 
he holds, provided his conduct be consistent. Con- 
sistent with what? His errors? His perversions? 
That, alas ! it is but too sure to be. The man who 
believes there is no God, is consistent when he 
breaks his laws, and sets his asserted power at defi- 
ance. The man who believes that there is no eter- 
nity, is consistent when he devotes himself to the 
things of time and sense; and is but the more con- 
sistent as he becomes more sensual. He, whose per- 
verted judgment and corrupted taste prefers the 
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pleasure of sin to the peace of holiness, the interests 
of time to the bliss of eternity, is consistent when 
he takes the one and leaves the other : is consistent 
when he commits sin; is consistent when he defends 
it The basest character on earth may be a con- 
sistent one. There cannot, therefore, be a more 
dangerous maxim; and I name it the rather, as my 
young friends will hear it frequently repeated by 
the wise and prudent of the world. 

A consistent character must certainly be that, 
which, having chosen the object of existence, em- 
ploys the powers of existence to the attainment of 
that object : and in each particular, having formed 
a purpose, to do and to be what will promote that 
purpose. The inconsistency of the greater number 
of persons arises from their having conscience enough, 
and moral sense enough, to perceive what their ob- 
jects ought to be, and to determine their choice for 
good; while they have neither sense enough, nor 
virtue enough, to pursue it: and so the means and 
the end are for ever at variance, and the strangest 
inconsistencies are the re8ult> 

The world in general — I mean the decent and^ 
moral part of it, for the outlawed rioter in mischid* 
we must leave to the full credit of his consistency- 
confess an end and object of existence whach they 
do not pursue. We thus act exactly like a traveller, 
who, wishing to go to Greenwich, should, on reading 
the way-post that directs him thither, turn off to the 
other hand, and proceed to London: of such a tra- 
veller we should say that either he could not read, 
or that he wanted understanding, or that he did not 
really desire to go to the place he professed to set 
out for. And so we may say in effect of all the in- 
consistencies of Ufe and conduct : they arise in ig- 
norance, mbjudgment, or dishonesty. 



I will illustrate my meaniog by ^ few examplee 
— ikot of the oKMst important, perbapsi for it is not 
in great matters tbat we make the most mi8take9'^ 
it is tbe familiar occurrences of daily life tbat make 
vp the character and conduct of persons in ordinary 
life. When symptoms of physical disorder are to 
be curedy the cause of those symptoms must be dis*- 
€^>Yered and removed: so, when discrepancies of 
conduct and inconsistency of character are to be cor- 
rected, the better way is to proceed at once to the 
source whence they spring* We all know by e^pe- 
rieuce bow difficult it is to correct bad batnts; per* 
baps the difficulty would be lessened, if, instead of 
attempting to cure tbe nmnifestation of the evil, we 
were to descend into our hearts, see whence it arises, 
aiid subdue the disposition there. Tbe best method 
of correcting our inconsistencies is to become better 
acquainted with our own hearts, whence al) our 
conduct is derived. If it is with the c(mduct of 
ethers we have to do, whether to judge or to correct, 
tbe success of our endeavours, and tbe justness of our 
judgment, mainly depend on looking beyoud tbe ap- 
parent inconsistency to its cause, and ascribing it ta 
its right source. Want of information, or a bad 
judgment, claim very unequal censure, as well as « 
very different remedy, from tbat which is due to 
dishonesty of purpose. 

I know a young person to whom circumstiiiicepi 
have given considerable control in her parents' house 
— she devotes time and talents to tbe management 
and education of her sisters, and says she ba« no* 
thing so much at heart as their happiness and im- 
provement To effect this, she keeps the bouse in 
perpetual contentious She makes their wishes ai^ 
tastes yield in every tbii^ to ben ; leibe jlpds ^Mlt 
with every thing they do, complains 0( every tbing 
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that happens to iDterrupt her purposes, coodemiis 
every thing that does not exactly meet her ideas* 
Reasonable or unreasonable, nothing must take piftce 
in the family that does not exactly suit her conve- 
nience, and what does suit her convenience must be 
done at any rate. One of two things is the case — 
either she is dishonest in her purpose, and while she 
seems to devote her time and attention to her fa- 
mily, she really desires nothing but the indulgence 
of her own self-will ; or she wants judgment to per- 
ceive, that always giving herself the preference is 
not the way to make others good and happy ; and 
that the devotion of all her time, talents, and pow- 
ers, to the annoying, contradicting, and molesting 
every one about her, is not a very consistent sort of 
sisterly devotion. If I were not indisposed to say 
any thing to any body above twenty years of age, i 
might just drop a hint that there are some devoted 
wives, and devoted mothers, and devoted mistresses, 
who do exactly the same thine. Did this traveller 
never mean to go to Greenwich ? Or, on arriving at 
the way-post, and reading ** To London," did she 
conclude that that would bring her there 1 

I know another who seems very anxious to be 
sought and beloved by her companions in society, 
complains perpetually that nobody cares for her, 
and every body n^lects her, and she receives no 
attention and no kindness from any one« Meantime, 
if she sees those people whose inattention displeases 
her, she goes across the street to avoid meeting them : 
when she comes into company, she sits in dogged 
and sullen sUence ; or only speaks to declare that 
she hates all company, and is never happy but when 
she is alone ; or to say something rude or imperti- 
nent to the society in general, or to some one in 
particular : if any offer of kindness is made her, she 
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refuses- it; if any particular attention is paid her, 
she attributes it to some sinister motive. Now, as 
I am satisfied from this lady's uneasiness, that she 
is honest in her wish to be beloved, she must either, 
like the last traveller, think the way to reach her 
destination is to turn out of the road, or she must be 
unable to read, and really believe that L-o-n-d-o-n 
spells Greenwich — that is, she must think the way 
to be desired and sought in society, is to be very 
disagreeable, or that d-i-s-1-i-k-e-d really spells be- 
loved ; and so, with honest ignorance, takes the way 
to it. 

A third I could point out, who desires, as I un- 
derstand from herself, to improve her talents and 
inform her mind, that, when the transient beauty of 
her person shall have passed, and the zest of exte- 
rior amusement shall have passed, she may not be 
to others as a thing that has lost its value, to herself 
as one that has expended her possessions. But with 
ample powers and all means at command, she stands 
(or an hour together at the fire-place, watching the 
reflection of the lustres. She begins to yawn at nine 
o'clock, and goes to bed at ten ; is up, but not dress- 
ed, about the same hpur in the morning : takes half 
an hour to put on her bonnet when she goes out, 
and another half hour when she comes home to take 
it off again ; regretting, the while, that she has not 
time to improve herself. When any one about her 
is conversing upon serious and rational topics, she 
throws herself on the sofa, and shuts her eyes, be- 
cause she does not understand such things; forget- 
ful that by listening she might learn. When asked 
her opinion, or in any way addressed upon any sub- 
ject, she says she is not used to converse of such 
things, she is not used to express herself r forgetting 
again it is difficult to be used to a thing one is de« 
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teiinined not to attempt She chooees her eoiii>- 
panions among thode who are young, frivolouB, and 
^orant, because with those who are informed and 
demible, she feeb herself inferior and embarrassed. 
In her studies and pursuits, especially reading, she 
does the same* She takes the lightest, the most fri- 
volous, and the worst, because she cannot understand 
more solid works : she wishes she could understand 
them, then she should be very fond of reading. Now, 
really I am at a loss how to class the inconsistency 
of this young lady. I am inclined to think she is 
not honest in her purpose : I believe, that in her 
heart, she would rather be idle and frivolous, than 
a sensible, rational, and cultivated woman. 

To ascend to higher matters, which yet afiect our 
conduct in the smallest, there is one great source of 
inconsistency in the world, of which the features are 
too broad to be mistaken, of which the compass is 
wide enough to include every age, and character, 
and capability of human kind — the inconsistency of 
those who call themselves Christians and are not : 
who are travelling where they do not seem to desire 
to arrive : who are going, as they say, to imnnor- 
tality, but neither know the road nor ask it, nor will 
listen if you tell them of it : nay, there is not an ob- 
stacle that may oppose their progress, but they put 
it in their path ; there is not a temptation that may 
divert them frt^n it, but they hasten to turn after it. 
Whatever reminds them of their pretended destina- 
tion h mournful to them, whatever brings them 
Dearer to it, is frightful. They allow the truth of 
every thing, and feel the importance of nothing. 
They admit the authority of Scripture, arid deny 
every thing it contains. Tbej call Uod their Father, 
and would be ashamed to bear the characters of his 
children: they acknowledge a Deity and an eter- 
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nity, and live as if there were none. I need not 
designate them further. What consistency can be 
expected from such as these ? 

If, then, we would be consistent, we must first 
see that our object and our means of pursuing it, our 
p^th and our destination, are agreed. If they are 
not, let us examine where the evil is. Do we want 
information, do we want judgment, or do we want 
honesty ? One or the other we want assuredly. 

There is a character consistent in beauty, in holi- 
ness, in perfection. The features of it have been 
sketched, distinct though separate, in the records of 
eternal truth: the whole have been conjoined, em- 
bodied, realized, in the person of the incarnate Deity. 
Conformity to this standard is perfection : every de- 
parture from it, is an imperfection. ^ Here perfect 
consistency would be perfect holiness. It is a stand- 
ard no man has attained ; yet is it the only one con- 
sistency with which is desirable. When we seek 
consistency for ourselves, this ought to be what we 
mean ; when we desire consistency in others, this 
ought to be the rule by which we judge them. But, 
I fear, for the most part, that is not our meaning. 
The only lawful code of conformity is abrogated ; 
the only real standard of excellence, consistency 
with which is beautiful, and every inconsistency with 
which is a defect, is put out of sight ; while we make 
to ourselves each one a standard of our own, mould- 
ed on our own prejudices, our own habits, our own 
peculiar taste and character ; and by this we mea- 
sure every thing, judge every thing, and too fre- 
quently condemn every body, for no better reason 
than because they are not like ourselves. In great 
things, and in small things, from the important fea- 
tures of moral rectitude, to the trifling ornaments of 
exterior propriety. Self is our standard, and all is 
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rkht or wrong, admired or condenmed, as it agrees 
vnihf or departs firom, this standard, this household 
deity, that each one has made for himself, and fa- 
shioned to his own taste, that he may worship it 
CovsisTEircT, therefore, has come, in common lan- 
guage, to mean litHe else than conformity to the 
narrow ideas of the individual who uses it. 
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SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

If w6 can succeed in showin^^ the niotber that she bfts left 
a duty UDperfor|ned towards her infant'^a duty of paramount 
importance — ^yea, one of far greater consequence than those 
cren which she so assiduously performs for its bodily com- 
fort; if we can convince her that any of the bad passions 
which agitate, the evil dispositions which deform, and the 
vicious inclinations which degrade the human character, are 
under her control, are attributable to her neglect, and may 
be prevented by her exertions ; she will no longer be idle. 
At will no longer be negligent and indifferent as to the moral 
health of her offspring. 

As soon as a group ot little creatures peep out from 
the nursery, every body asks the mother how she 
means to educate them; and she, with maternal 
anxiety, begins to inquire for the best method. For 
some it is determined that they shall have govern- 
esses, some are to be sent to school, some are to be 
taught by masters, and some are to get their educa- 
tion piecemeal, and by accident, in any way that 
may happen ; which, I have been surprbed to ob- 
serve, sometimes proves, in the end, a very good one. 
As to which of these modes of education is the best, 
v<dumes large, and volumes many, have been writ- 
ten ; and our most partial readers would not, I be- 
lieve, petition for another, even of six pages, were 
there not a point of view in which the subject is 
not, to my knowledge, sufficiently considered. There 
is yet room for discussion im the subject, ^^ How 
should a Christian mother educate her children V^ 
£dt it caimot be that the laaie answer should be 
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given where that adjective is subjoiDed, and where it 
is omitted. It cannot be, that to ends so oppodie, 
the same path should be the most direct When a 
boy is to be brought up to the church, he is not sent 
to a military school ; neither, when destined to the 
army, is he sent to a Theological Seminary. If, 
therefore, there be two masters, two services, two 
worlds, so distinct and separate as the Scriptures 
throughout describe them, there must be some dif- 
ference in the mode of preparation for them. The 
boy educated for the army may, when he becomes 
a man, choose to go into the church ; and the man 
educated for the church may take it into his head 
to enter the army ; but this is not in the parents' 
contemplation : they have an object, and pursue the 
most likely means to attain it. The child of the 
Christian mother may turn out careless, thoughtless, 
unbeUeving, and choose the service for which she 
was not designed ; for genuine piety goes not by in- 
heritance, nor of the bequest of man ; but the Chris- 
tian mother does not intend this, does not prepare 
for this bad preference. And if at the baptismal 
font she have really devoted her -child to be a child 
of God and a servant of Christ, with ardent prayer 
and honest wish that the vow should be fulfilled, it 
is impossible her view of education, and the manner 
in which she calculates the advantages of the various 
modes of it, can be exactly the same, as if she con- 
siders that ceremony an established farce, and would 
be very sorry that her child should fulfil its pro- 
mises. If, therefore, I write my sentiments upon tbe 
best mode of educating girls, it is for Christian mo- 
thers; to them only, my observations apply: for I 
am satisfied they cannot, in every point at least, be 
equally applicable to all. 

Travelling last autumn, leisurely and for amuse- 
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Tbent) ill the West of England, by one of those ca- 
sualties that 80 often give beginning to the most in- 
timate and lasting friendship, I became acquainted 
with a gentleman travelling the same road, though 
not on the same errand. I was wandering away 
from my home, he was making haste to return to his. 
After much of that preluding sort of intercouxse 
which usually makes the first chapter of a story so 
uninteresting, I received an in^tation to make his 
house one stage upon my journey, and remain a few 
days there, to see what was worthy of observation 
in the neighbourhood. I did so : and whatever I 
did or did not see without, I was most highly satis- 
fied with all I found within. I scarcely need draw 
a picture of which the original may be seen in every 
town or province of our happy country — the picture 
of domestic enjoyment, and grateful prosperity. By 

Erosperity, I do not mean wealth revelling in her 
alls of luxury, amid the plenitude of unrestrained 
expenditure; but that secure sufficiency, which 
speculating avarice does not reach, and ostentatious 
splendour does not waste ; which hundreds do enjoy, 
and hundreds might who do not, were their desires 
more reasonable, and their hearts more grateful 

If there was nothing in the residence of my friend 
that bespoke unlimited resources, nothing splendid 
or costly, it is impossible to imagine a comfort that 
there was not Though not far from a large town, 
the extensive shrubbery that encompassed the house, 
and closed it from the road, gave to it a fictitious air 
of loneliness and seclusion, the more delightful, per- 
haps, that it was not a reality. My friend was a 
grave and sensible man, one in whose company you 
could not pass an hour, without perceiving a mind 
of no common cultivation, under the immediate and 
habitual influence of the strongest religious prind* 
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pie. Hia ladj was cheerful, rational, it seemed to 
me accompliBhed and well-read, with remarkable 
kindness and simplicity of manners. Their days 
were spent in that sort of busy leisure, in which no 
one being actually compelled to do any thing, has 
yet, in the sense of duty, a stronger impulse to ac- 
tivity than any necessity could supply. When the 
morning bell rang for prayers, about half-a-dozen 
servants made their appearance, with cheerful faces, 
and received, in few words, the kindly instructions 
of their master. The breakfast hour passed in ra- 
tional discourse, or the discussion of family matters; 
my friend went either to his study, or to some busi- 
ness in the town or in the country, that took up 
great part of his morning : the lady was occupied, 
as most not idle ladies are, with a great many difie- 
rent things — books, work, household afiairs, the calls 
of friendship, and the claims of benevolence. 

At dinner, in the afternoon, and in the evening, 
whether it was in the society of a few cultivated 
and agreeable friends, or in the perusal of popular 
works, or the chat about men and things-^! do not 
mean scandal — time passed with equal and untrou- 
bled wings, till the day's work ended as it began, in 
the assembling of the family to prayers ; as if to 
forget all distinctions where all are equal, and lose, 
in contemplation of eternity, the factitious difierences 
of time and circumstance. Peace, holiness, and 
love, had their dwelling there ; nor dwelt there only 
for the comfort of the family themselves. There 
the ignorant had instruction and advice, the hungry 
had food, and the naked clothing. At a certain 
hour of the week-day, I saw the lady |o out to visit 
establishments of charity, that needed, as she told 
me, the personal attention of those who supported 
them, as persons who were employed and paid for 
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ihe purpose did not always do their duty or under* 
stand it At a certain hour oh the Sunday, I saw a 
number of half-grown girls assembled in her hall, to 
be instructed by herself. In conversation with her 
husband^ I heard her speak of Mary Thompson, and 
Elizabeth Wilson, and James Butler, as if she knew 
all the children's characters and propensities, and 
was making it her business to watch over their wel* 
fare day by day, checking the growth of ill, and en- 
couraging every promise of good. 

The gentleman took me to the week-day schools 
he had established, where I observed, that he called 
every child by its name, and spoke to it in a manner 
that implied a personal knowledge of its temper and 
condition. He sometimes talked apart with the 
teachers, with an earnestness that proved he did not 
think it enough to hire and to pay, without knowing 
how the duty was performed. I do not wish to 
write a story — imagine all the rest. Consider, for 
you know, how many well-beneficed clergy, many 
professional or independent gentlemen, many wealthy 
retired tradesmen, live and pass their time, and scat- 
ter blessings around them. For my part, I envied 
the very servants in the house : for they, even to 
the stable-boy, seemed objects of kindness and pa- 
rental care ; as if their employers held themselves 
responsible for their present comfort and their eter- 
nal wel£stre, so far as by human means either could 
be promoted. 

It Was the third evening of my visit, that, sitting 
with my friends alone, intent on the growth of the 
just lighted fire, whose gay crackling made one re-* 
joice tnat the chill of an autumn evening had af- 
forded excuse for lighting it, I remarked on what I 
had seen, and added — a sort of compliment that 
needed no sacrifice of truth — ^that the neighbouring 
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poor were favoured bj ProvideDce* in that, baFiog 
no childreii of their owiiy it had disposed their hearts 
to become the parents of all around them. The lady 
miled, and asked why I thought they had no cbil> 
dren. Certainly I had no reascxti to think so, except 
the want of a reason to think otherwise ; and not 
immediately replying, she added, ^^Our two girls 
are gone to school for some years in London, and 
our boy is at Eton." I bad started a fruitful theme 
— a mother's tongue will rarely wear it out She 
spoke of her girls' affections ; of the tears they shed 
at parting; o( her longing anticipation of their re- 
turn. Once I interrupted her, to ask why she part* 
ed from them. ^' It was for their good; lor the ad* 
vantage of better masters; that they might mix with 
other girk; that they might not be without the ad* 
vaiitages odiers have, whose parents live more io 
the world. She could not be so selfish as to deprive 
them of these, for the sake of sparing herself ibis 
pakiful separation." 

I am more disposed to listen than to talk: but it 
pissed over my mind, that had I a child, to have it 
brought up in such a house as this, I would pay 
double what they paid to send theirs out of it. 1 
had not heard there a single word I should not wish 
my child to bear: I had not seen a thing I should 
not desire her to imitate: I had not even missed a 
thing I should be careful for her to acquire; and the 
company I had met there were such as I should de> 
sire her to form connexicm with. For what advan- 
tages were these children gone abroad? I asked to 
whom they had committed so important a chai^ 
My friend replied, that it had cost him much anxious 
care to determine vrtiere to send them: he had io* 
mdred widely, and cboeen the school that seemed, 
from ail be heard^ the most desirable. In the mgU 
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tTEferrt^zo he bad with the lady, he w^s much satis- 
fied with her conversation, and her account of her- 
self. I asked permission to visit the girls on my re- 
turn to London, and receive them at my house. It 
was granted gladly; the father assuring me that to 
know them under the observation of a friend be 
could rely on, would be a great satisfaction, while 
he was too far off to watch them himself. Why did 
a parent choose to be so far oflT? 

1 returned to town, and repaired with my letters 
of credit to the school. I was shown into a room, 
very neat, very clean, very cold. The chairs stood 
with their backs to the walls : they looked as if they 
were made to stand there: the sofa looked as if it 
was made to wear its handsome covering; the bright 
bars of the grate, filled with cut paper, seemed de- 
termined on perpetual summer: the carpet beamed 
in vernal freshness, as if few were the footsteps pri- 
vileged to tread it. Over the chimney hung a large 
bunch of flowers, beautifully painted ; but like no 
flowers that ever grew, unless it might be in Eden. 
By the side of them hung a crayon head, beautifully 
executed also, could the head and the haiV have 
agreed upon the angle of inclination that became 
them. The lady of the house appeared, and received 
me with much politeness. She was well dressed, and, 
for any thing I could exactly specify to the contrary, 
well bred. Yet I know not how it was, the first 
thing that came to my mind on seeing her, was the 
refined, elegant, sensible mother I had parted from: 
it was not from the resemblance certainly. She had 
one of those faces which the inexperienced call good- 
natured; because they are round, fresh, and lively: 
a physiognomist does not say so. She talked much 
and sensibly, and very religiously — that sort of way 
in which people talk, whose right to be called reli« 
VOL. I. y 
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gious has never been questioned by otbers, nor for 
a moment doubted by themselves. She passed high 
encomiums on her pupils, their talents and beha- 
viour; but wished tney could forget their parents 
and their home: it would be better if their mother 
did not write so often. She then praised their pre- 
vious education, and wished all her pupils were re- 
ligiously brought up. Some girls came there with 
such habits and iaeas collected at home, It was 
scarcely possible to prevent their doing mischief to 
others, or to make them conform even exteriorly to 
the principles on which she educated her pupils: 
their parents, too, were so suspicious of religion, she 
was obliged to allow many things she did not ap- 
prove; and that even for the children's sake, who 
might else be removed, and placed where they could 
learn no good at all. This was true— but it reminded 
me of once opening a green-house window to cool 
some plants that would not bear the heat, by which 
I killed all those that had been used to it 

The pupils followed — tall, delicate girls of twelve 
and fifteen years. The govefness did not leave them 
with me. What, I thought, can the father's friend 
say to the father's child, that needs be listened to ? 
I gave them their mother's letter — they presented it 
to their governess to read. What, I thought again, 
can a mother write to her own child, that a stranger 
presumes to scrutinize? When I talked of their 
home, I remarked that a tear came to the eye of 
the elder, while an arch smile played on the face of 
the younger. The governess remarked it, and com- 
mending the latter, gave a gentle reproof to the 
other. I remembered what that home was, and 
claimed most fellowship with the feelings of the 
elder. 

The girls came often to my house ; and it being 
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perceived that I was confided in by the parents, I 
was even once or twice allowed to look in upon 
them at their studies. The governess, in truth, had 
no cause to fear inspection. Though of a rugged 
temper, and feelings sufficiently obtuse, she consci- 
entiously fulfilled the duties she had engaged for. 
She was not the mother of her pupils — she was not 
pledged to be — but she was their instructress, just, 
careful, clever. She did not love them — how could 
she love a dozen fresh-comers every year, whom, at 
the end of it, she might never see again ? But she 
treated them kindly, and was anxious for their im- 

Erovement. She did not know their characters — 
ow could she, when she never saw them freed from 
the form her presence imposed? But she managed 
them upon some broad principle, and instructed 
them upon some mechanical system, that, no doubt, 
suited all tempers and capacities. In short, there 
was nothing to blame: and when I compared the 
unfurnished rooms, and uncomfortable meals, the 
harsh orders and captious replies, the slovenlv dress, 
and not over-cleanly habits, the restraint berore the 
governess, the rudeness in her absence, the rivalry, 
bitterness, jealousy, and impertinence, that ever will 
prevail where twenty persons, young or old, are 
compelled, without their choice, to dwell t(^ether in 
perpetual competition, without the softening influ« 
ence of natural affection, early habit, and united in- 
terest; when I compared all this with the elegance, 
the indulgence, the peace, the love, that pervaded 
the home of these girls, doubtless the fault was mine, 
that I did not immediately perceive the advantages 
to be derived from such a change. 

Talking with the girls in private, expressly for 
the purpose, I found how differently each one was 
affected by the change, according to her different 
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diaracter. The elder's heart v/aa all at home. Did 
she like music, drawing, reading? She used to like 
it when she was at home, but she did not now. Did 
she like her school-fellows? No— one was ill-natured^ 
another proud, another stupid, Mistrust, suspicion^ 
dislike, feelings she could never in her home have 
known, were evidently among the lessons she had 
learned. She should wish never to know any one 
when she left school but her papa and mamma. 
The younger wanted to go home, of course — but she 
should not like to live always in the country. It 
would be so mopy to have no companions, and see 
nothing of the world. Miss P. bad asked her to a 
young ladies' ball; she wished I would ask her 
mamma to let her go— there could be no harm in 
going once to see what it was like. Did I think her 
mamma would let her have a pelisse like Miss B.'s? 
— the things they had in the country looked so old- 
iashioned in town ! Her governess would not let her 
go home with Miss F., because they were what she 
called worldly people; but, for her part, she thought 
them a great deal more good-natured and pleasant 
than herself, who was always talking about reli- 
gion. I was to be sure to tell her mamma that she 
liked French now, because she had got above a 
whole class of ill-natured girts, who used to laugh 
at her when she came to school ; now she could pay 
them back again. While the one talked only of 
her discomforts, her wrongs, her dislikes, in a tone 
of discontent and ill-humour I could not but blame 
extremely, the other talked of her triumphs, her 
discoveries, and her new-waked desires, in a way 
that satisfied me she had learned too much. I 
doubted if either would be as happy when she went 
back, as she was before ^e came. Questioning 
them about the religious instructions and practices 
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of the school, they said their governess took a great 
deal of pains about it, read plenty of prayers and 
plenty of sermons, and gave them very good things 
to learn. But it took up a great deal of their time, 
and was very tiresome, and most of the girls made 
a joke of it. The elder had found out there was no 
real religion but in her father's house — the younger 
had found put it was much better to keep one's re- 
ligion to oneself, and not make a fuss about it. With 
respect to the manners of my young friends, which 
they had more especially come hither to improve, 
the one was indifierent, inattentive, and lounging, 
almost to rudeness : the other was pert, confident, 
and fantastical; neither bore the smallest resem- 
blance to the elegant simplicity of their mother. 

I have told my story. Are all schools alike ? Is 
a school education the only good or the only bad 
one? jlltt5^ Christian mothers send their girls away 
from them ? Are children better anywhere than in 
the best of homes ? Was the personal inspection be- 
stowed on Elizabeth Wilson and Mary Thompson 
not due to their own children ? 
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MATERNAL EDUCATION. 



GorneKa, taking upon her the care of her family, and the 
education of her ebildren, diatingitished herself by her inci<- 
deaty» roagnanimityy and maternal affection. Her two sons 
she brought up with such care, that thougli they were, with- 
out dispute, of the noblest family, and had the best natural 
dispositions of any of the Romans, yet they seemed to owe 
tlieir eminent virtues more to their education than to their 
birth. 

Plutabch. 



In returning with some seriousness to the subject of 
mjF last chapter, I must again offer as the reason, 
that it is a deeply important subject ; and thoij^b I 
suppose not that any tale a Listener can tell, or any 
counsel a writer can o£fer, will decide the purpose 
of a mother in the manner of her child's education, 
they may awaken reflections and feelings in her bo- 
som, that will materially alTect her decisions. That 
all schools are not alike, I will take for granted. 
There are all the gradations from worst to best that 
are in other things. Whether a school education is 
the worst of all possible plans, I will leave to be de- 
cided by the wise, when I have related what befell 
in one of my listening excursions. 

I came, no matter how, into a house of strangers. 
The family were of something higher rank and larger 
fortune than the one before described. Elegance 
and fashion, combined, as in modern times they are, 
with every imaginable comfort and convenience, 
were the prevailing character of the establishment. 



and wealth and ra&k were adorned i& it with noch 
that is beautiful ; in a worldly point of view, I ma j 
say, I saw notbing otherwise. Mr. B. was engaged 
all day m an office of public trust, but not exclu- 
sively of the elaims of humanity ; for be was the 
first in liberality, and the first in activity, w^ierever 
good was to be done. Mrs. R was certainly .nat 
much at home, and when at home was miich en- 
gaged in conrpany ; yet I saw her very attentive to 
suefa domestic duties as became her station, and even 
m&re than sometimes belongs to it. I heard her 
household orders given with great exactness and re- 
gularity.^ I accompanied her to the dressmaker's, and 
the shoemaker's, and various other makers, to pro- 
vide what was necessary for her family, especially 
for her children, who seemed to be always first in her 
thoughts on these occasions. I saw her often employ- 
ed ill preparing comforts for the poor, and entering 
into minute details of charitable exertion. Altogether 
she was a very elegant, refined, and amiable woman. 
Half her day was passed as above described, the 
other half in paying or receiving visits — the evening 
and half the night in company abroad or company at 
home, and the remainder, I suppose, in sleep. 

I was not ignorant of the existence of children in 
this house ; for berides the frequent mention.of them 
by the mother, I saw at least a dozen pour into the 
room after dinner, dressed very elegantly, to be flat- 
tered, admired, and crammed ; but was much con- 
cerned to know where they existed during the in- 
tervals of this periodical sv(^arming. Mrs. B. was 
quite willing to satisfy my curiosity. She had built 
a nursery and a school-room in a distant part of the 
house, that the children might not be disturbed by 
the late hours of the family : she had nurses in one, 
and gov^meases in the other, the best that could be 
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procured; that is to say, the dearest that could be 
purchased. When I asked why she saw so little 
of her children, she said it was a sacrifice she must 
necessarily make for their good. When she was at 
home after breakfast, they were just at their studies ; 
when she would like to take them out with her, 
they were just at their dinner ; and when her even- 
ing commenced, they were just going to bed. She 
seldom went into the school-room, because the gover- 
ness did not like to be interfered with. She was 
very anxious they should be morally and religiously 
educated, and thought it was much better they should 
see no company, and not be much seen, tilt they 
were of an age to be introduced. 

With little difficulty I obtained permission to fre- 
quent the nursery and school-room, where th«^ edu- 
cation of the family was performed and perfected, 
with all the secrecy of the Inquisition. A French 
nurse, with a strong provincial accent, was kept in 
the former, that, as soon as the babes could speak, 
they might talk French, or something as near to it 
as the dialect of Somersetshire is to English. That 
the nurse was cramming their infant minds with the 
idle legends and vulgar superstitions of her Catho- 
licism, was a matter of no consideration. Here the 
little creatures enjoyed for seven years the full swing 
of their native dispositions; except where they hap- 
pened to interfere with the native dispositions of 
their nurses, who, next to themselves, agreed to 
indulge the children : coaxed, humoured, flattered, 
when they were wrong; reproved, checked, and 
scolded, when they were right ; and most carefully 
instructed to tel\ no tales out of the nursery of what 
passed in it. Children early know their interest; 
the happiness of these depended on their nurses, not 
on their parents: there was little disposition, had 
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there been 90 opportunity^ to disclose what tbej 
beard or saw^ at the risk of pfieodiog the nurse. 
What they did see and bear, those mothers who 
leave their children to the care of servants and the 
company of servants' companions, but little know. 
At seven years old, these scions underwent trans* 
plantation, and were received to the mysteries of 
the school-room. 

Mrs. B. had procured her governess as other ladies 
sometimes do. That is^ when she wanted one, she 
drove to her bookseller's, and asked him if he knew 
of one: he gave her the address of a dozen, whom 
he did not know : she appointed an interview, and 
saw them once for half ati hour ; asked them if 
they knew every thing, to which they answered, 
" Yes ;" if they gave attention to religious and moral 
instruction, which they did of course ; if they be- 
k>nged to the Church of England, which, for any 
thing they knew to the contrary, they did also: and, 
finally, chose the one that asked the highest price, 
had lived with people of the highest rank, and said 
" Yes," with the most unshrinking confidence. To 
this lady, with no further examination than a polite 
note to her Ijist employer, politely answered in affir- 
matives to every thing, the children were committed 
for the next ten years. The most unlimited mon- 
archy existing in this society — subject to no laws 
but those she made for herself, and broke at her plea- 
sure; no superintendence, no resistance, no appeal — - 
legislative, executive, judicative, all in one. The 
lady who held the appointment during my viat, was 
not more than five-^nd-twenty : she had passed her 
youth in a fashionable boarding-school, the few first 

{rears of her womanhood in the idleness of genteel 
ife, and at twenty had been left unes;pectedly to 
poverty and her own resources. Patronage had 
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put her forward in a task she hated, but could not 
escape from : five years' experience had taught her 
how to perform it with the leadt possible inconve- 
nience to herself, and the greatest possible satisfac- 
tion to her careless or ignorant employers. Her 
bosom, seared by her isolated condition, and soured 
by her fate, gave into the melancholv narrowness 
of her sphere: it could only open itself in degrading 
gossip with the servants about family affairs, or im- 
prudent gossip with the children about that world 
from which they were so anxiously excluded — ^its 
follies, its passions, its excitements, even its vices — 
all those secrets they were shut up here, that they 
might not too early learn. This, however, was the 
evening's indulgence, or the Sunday's treat — ^from 
six in the morning to six at night, the girls were 
kept to work — ^lesson after lesson, master after mas- 
ter, filled the six days entire. One hour, and not 
always that, if the governess happened to have a 
letter to write at home, these caged birds might 
breathe the air of heaven : that is, they might lag 
arm in arm, speechless, and all but motionless, round 
and round the square in London, or the garden in 
the country. How the lessons were done, nobody 
knew, and nobody cared. Not the governess, she 
hated the task, and only cared it should be over ; 
not the children, for no valued approbation waited 
their success ; not the mother, for she never inter- 
fered. A few things, indeed, it was essential to ad- 
vance in: their manner, their carriage, might be 
observed after dinner ; they might possibly be de- 
sired to play. All this was prepared for. They 
had ample instructions what to do, and what to say, 
whatever should be asked of them. The nursery 
lesson was re-learned in the school-room. 

It little affected their comfort whether their mo- 
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ther was pleased, but every thing depended on 
pleasing their governess; from interest and habits 
they heard and confirmed the flattering reports 
made, and the interested deceptions used, in the few 
short interviews that took place between the mo- 
ther and the governess, without any disposition to 
contradict them. They did not love their governess, 
for she was selfish and indifierent ; they did not fear 
her, for she had too little dignity and consistency to 
impose respect; but it was their interest to keep 
her in good humour; their sole companion, guide, 
and confidant. Their minds took necessarily the 
measurement of hers : their opinions her conceits ; 
their principles her duplicity ; their knowledge her 
assumption; their dispositions her plausibility. It 
might be a little better or a little worse, or a little 
different without being better or worse, as the go- 
verness was changed ; but whether worse or better, 
the careless parent never knew : she paid the salary, 
and was content. This must be allowed a worse 
education than any decent school would have offer- 
ed. There, at least, the eye of scrutiny can reach — 
there, twice at least in the twelve months, tongues 
are free to tell their tale ; there the mind has space 
to expand itself, and the intellect to measure itself, 
and passions to punish themselves, in the collision of 
disunited interests ; and there, at least, experience 
and capability hold the reins of government I 
should decide it clearly preferable — as much pre- 
ferable as the King's Bench to the Bastile. 

Putting away all comparison, and the deprecation 
of any one system of education in particular, which 
was not my obiect, I pass on to the question — Must 
parents. Christian parents, put the education of their 
children entirely out of their own hands ? Ought 
they to do it? Women of the world, women of 
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fashion, I am aware, csinnot do otherwise. Their 
children must get up when they go to bed. While 
thej are abroad, or engaged with company at home, 
which is all the time they are up, somebody must 
have the management of their children. Their 
hours, their habits, their duties, if such they are, 
and the subjects which engross their thoughts and 
attention, totally disable them from taking any part 
in their children's education, and the best they can 
do is carefully to appoint another to their abdicated 
maternity. And in this case, the object being what 
it is, perhaps the education ordinarily so attained, 
is not inadequate to the purpose. They are pre- 
paring for the world's service. If in the hignest 
rank of Kfe, an advantageous marriage is avowedly 
the object; the purchase of their beauty, their 
name, their dower, or their external accomplish- 
ments. A step lower, this may be the object still, 
but not an avowed one to themselves ; and happi- 
ness' is allowed to stand by the side of wealth and 
name, in the reckoning of futurity. As you descend 
in the scale, this object loses its supremacy, and the 
parents educate their children for their actual, 
rather than their speculative, condition in the world. 
But still it is for the world, and the world exclusive- 
ly. Of this same world, the governess may know 
more than the parent ; she may be more apt at 
modern tactics; she may be fully competent to 
make her pupils feel ashamed of their father's man- 
ners, and their father's friends ; and through many 
a mortification, and many an unchristian feeling, 
help them to place themselves eventually a step or 
two above it. In all these alike, to keep their sta- 
tion in the world, or to improve it, is the primary, I 
n>ay say, the only object : and we leave it willingly 
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to the more able and experienced to decide, by what 
mode of education it may be best attained. 

But with the exception of some few particular 
cases, I confess I see not why Christian mothers put 
from their hands the first duty of their existence ; 
and witliout a necessity, I cannot perceive how it 
can be excusable. Its incompatibility with other 
duties is the usual plea. But what are these super- 
seding claims upon a mother's time and care ? In 
the whole round of matronly occupation, I can ad- 
mit but one — the claims of her husband ; and this 
is often pleaded. So far as these claims really do 
interfere, I would admit the full primty of this. 
Were it to our point, I could say much more upon 
the miscalculation of those ladies who withdraw 
themselves from the society of their husband, and 
put his house in perpetual discomfort and confusion, 
tor the sake of what they are pleased to call devo- 
tion to their children ; but I have generally observed, 
that it is the part of the nursery-maid, not of the 
governess, these ladies perform in preference to the 
duties of a wife. So far as they mterfere, the lat- 
ter should surely take precedence ; but there are 
few gentlemen so unreasonable as to require their 
wife^ sociiety always, to be always at home; and if 
they are principally so, it becomes their duty, and 
being Christians, as we are throughout supposing, 
is most likely to become their pleasure, to take an 
interest in their children's education also. It is not 
a mother's whole time that needs to be thus occu- 
pied : she is mistaken, if she supposes it occupies the 
whole time of those to whom she commits it in her 
stead. At school, the mistress sees her pupils a few * 
hours in the day ; in the private school-room, flie 
governess is personally indeed imprisoned, but her 
thoughts, her feelings, and her time, have widely 

VOL. I. z 
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scattered objects. Neither, when a mother takes 
the direction of her children's education, is it by 
any means implied that she must have no assistance 
in the hours that her attention is necessarily with- 
drawn. 

Domestic management is another excuse. I do 
not particularly pride myself on my powers of cal- 
culation, but certainly I never could understand the 
arithmetic of this sort of economy. The lady has 
the charge of her family, which takes up all her time; 
that is, she has to order the dinner, provide the 
dress, direct the servants, economize toe revenue. 
Perhaps she has to make the frocks, and stitch the 
wristbands, and various other little matters ladies 
are accustomed to do. I might be charged with 
inexperience were I to affirm that these may be done 
too ; but of this I am certain — a housekeeper may 
be hired for twenty guineas,*^ and a needle-woman 
may be hired for ten — and a governess cannot i>e 
hired for a hundred, nor a good school be paid for 
two hundred a-year. With respect to the superior 
importance of the one charge to the other, need a 
rational being — ^least of all, need a Christian — be 
taught it? Is the cutting of a frock or the shape of 
a bonnet of more importance than the formation of 
a child's mind and character ; as some mothers prac- 
tically declare it to be, by neglecting the one, be- 
cause they have to attend to the other? Christian 
ladies of the present day have discovered that nei- 
ther their household cares, nor the claims of their 
husbands, nor the demands, of society, nor all united, 
are sufficient to occupy their whole time. Witness 
the schools of charity, the institutions of benevolence, 
the committee-rooms of societies. Have we no mar- 

* About ninety-three dollar& 
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ried women here ? And, if we have, ^ere are thcfr 
children ? Fifty miles off, taking their chance in a 
fashionable school : at home, left to the entire ma- 
nagement of a stranger, uninterested and incompe- 
tent to the formation of their character, whatever 
she may be to their mere tuition. Far be it from 
me to express disapprobation of the above exertions; 
but I must think the moral, and religious, and ra- 
tional education of our own children a prior duty. 
If it can be done for hire, hire somebody to go to 
the school of charity : if orders will supply the place 
of personal interference, send a deputy to the cot- 
tage of poverty. We know they cannot; and we 
act on the persuasion in every thing, but in the first 
great duty of maternal responsibility. 

The last remaining excuse we hear women plead, 
is incapacity. There may be cases — ^but excepting 
that of sickness, we confess we know not where to 
look for them — ^in which a Christian mother is in- 
capable of educating her own children, with such 
assistance as she might procure without giving the 
entire superintendence and management out of her 
own hands. What should she desire for her children 
that she has not? A few accomplishments? They 
may be easily purchased, if she can af£)rd it — if not, 
they may be done without. A little more of solid, 
useful knowledge ? That she may acquire, if it is ne- 
cesary, or put them in a way to acquire it for them- 
selves; or that also she may pay somebody else to 
teach them. She does not understand teaching, and 
knows not so well to manage children as those whose 
particular business it is. This she might know. 
And to what sort of persons does she defer her fan- 
cied inexperience? To young women for the most 
part less educated than herself, as little used, and 
far more unwilling, to the task ; who come to it to 
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earn an vncooifertable fabostencey with little inter- 
est in it while doing, and little gain from it when 
done; strangers to the children, their dispositions, 
and their prospects ; neglecting, mistaking, often op* 
posing, the parents' views and aims ; or, if yielding 
to them, embarrassed by their inconsistency with 
her own. And this is equally true whether the child 
be educated at home or abroad^ Mothers complain 
that governesses are so little interested in their 
charge, enter so little into the parent's feelings, per- 
form so like hirelings their task. Are not these 
complaints unreasonable ? What is the wonder, that 
a stranger should little like the charge a mother 
shows no liking for ? — should do distastefully what a 
mother shuns entirely ? What should she be made 
of, that her heart and soul should be devoted to 
children whom she must part from, and probably 
never see again, or see them in a sphere she cannot 
approach ; while she whose first and deep interest 
it is, now and for ever, prefers to occupy herself 
with any thing )>e8ides ? It is vaia to say the gover- 
ness is brought up to it — it is her business : the for- 
mer for the most part is not true, the latter is her 
misfortune. She may be a very useful assistant to 
the mother, but she never, a few peculiar cases ex- 
cepted, can assume her duties, or afiect her cares : 
though she may, and often does, most conscientiously 
fulfil her own : that is, she does what she engaged 
to do ; the best a stranger can do for a stranger's 
children.* 



* Parents will be held accountable for the education of 
their children, and they are bound to bring them up in 
the fear, and for the service of God ; and upon the kind of 
instruction of their early ydars, much of their fiiture happi- 
ness or misery will depend. 

It is a most melaneholy truth, that even among Christian 
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I fear there is more behind than all fliese pleas. 
There must be something more than this that would 
induce the pious mother, whose heart beats in holy 
solicitude over the spiritual welfare of every peasant's 
child, to send from her own hands, from ner own 
care, the child of her affections ; to make over, to 
another the fond claims of gratitude and affection 
due to the instructors of our childhood; to forego 
the sweetest, fondest task maternity can know ; rear- 
ing, forming, maturing its own work, and watching 
the growth, and gatherin|, in holy gratitude, the 
produce of its labours. We fear that parents have 
not made up their minds for which world their chil- 

parents, there are many who permit the early habits and cha- 
racters of their children to be formed by ignorant, sapersti- 
dous, and wicked servants or teachers. Botit is also a truth, 
that the remarks of the '' Listener*' are not applicable to a 
large and increasing class of talented, devoted, and pious 
teachers, that may be found in many of liie cities and villages 
in the United States. The importance of training the iniant 
mind is gaining more attention, and the business of instruc- 
tion is a^ut to occupy a much higher place. Infant schools 
are forming to embrace children in the higher circles of life. 
Teachers of liberal education, of enlarged views, who love 
the employment, are devoting their time and talents to the 
cause : and there are many who can secure the attention, 
and gain the affection, and communicate knowledge, and 
adopt their instruction better to the capacities of children, 
than the generality of parents — ^teachers who have made it 
their study to impart instruction in the most easy, natural, and 
endearing manner, and who can convey knowledge in the 
way of an)usement. There are many conscientious teachers 
of seminaries for youth, of higher attainments too, whonrenot 
ashamed or afraid to make religious instruction a prominent 
feature in their system, and who endeavour not only to fit the 
youth of their care for usefulness in this life, but for happi- 
ness and glory in the next. But the misfortune Is, most pa- 
rents are satisfied with showy and worldly accomplishments, 
and whUe they are anxious to provide these for their children, 
they too often neglect their immortal souls. 
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dren are to be reared, and are determined they shaU 
be made fit for either. Should Mammon hereafter 
claim them, their breeding shall not disgrace his ser- 
vice: whereas, should the parents' God be pleased 
hereafter to claim the child, his grace will supply 
what is wanting and subdue what is amiss. O shame 
upon the monstrous calculation, founded on the 
proud exactions of the one master, and the forbear- 
ing pity of the other ! It has been remarked that 
the children of religious parents turn out worse than 
others. If they do, this is the cause. The worldly 
parent is honest in his purpose, and succeeds in it. 
The Christian parent is not honest ; he will run any 
risks, make any compromise, rather than forego for 
his children one of the factitious advantages enjoyed 
by the children of the world. He says — his conduct 
says — it is as much an object of desire to him that 
his children should rise in the world, shine in socie* 
ty, distinguish themselves in earthly pursuits, and 
form high connexions, as it is to others. If it is, 
our religion is as a sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal ; and the sooner we give over to fret the 
ears of men with it the better. 

If the advantages of earth bear exactly the same 
relative importance that they did before, we may 
have changed our creed, but our hearts are the 
same : we had better shake hands again with the 
world, and ask pardon for the divisions we have oc- 
casioned. We have talked of higher destinies and 
superior aims; and for ourselves we seem, from sa- 
tiety and weariness it may be, to have altered the 
objects of pursuit and the estimate of good : but 
begin tl^e game again for our children ; and behold, 
it is no other than it was before. They must play 
for the same stake, and use the same means to win 
it, and set as high a value on it, and be taught to 
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play for it at as high a cost, as if we did not profess 
to have discovered that it is not worth the having. 
And for its sake we must submit to place in jeopardy 
that rich inheritance which it is not ours indeed to 
secure to them — nor the other either — but it is ours 
to use the means for one or for the other, according 
as our wishes are ; and as our wishes are, our en- 
deavours most surely will be, however we may per- 
suade ourselves eternity has our choice, while time 
has our cares. What portion the Disposer of all 
things will bestow, his wisdom and mercy must de- 
termine. His promises to parental care are great 
and many. They scarcely seem to have been ful- 
filled. Have those parental cares been honest ones ? 
Has not the iather, the mother, for the sake of some 
fancied external advantage, exposed her children to 
contamination t For a name of fashion, has she not 
compromised her own principles ? For fear the world 
should reject them, has she not provoked their re- 
jection from above 1 

I would be the last to neglect or undervalue any 
reasonable attention to external charms in educa- 
tion, still less any rational cultivation of the mind. 
We know that the world that now is, as well as that 
which is to come, is the Christian's inheritance: 
beauty, elegance, accomplishments, are the gifts of 
God, and therefore to be valued. But to all its sea- 
son, and to all its place : and we must believe that 
the road to fashion and distinction in the world, is 
not the road to Christian simplicity and truth ; nor 
the same education promotative of both. Parents 
intend to secure to their children a double advan- 
tage; but ill, for the most part, fares the undertaking. 
The children of fashion disown them, because they 
will not go all lengths in their career; the religious 
mistrust them, because they wear another's livery. 
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They are not happy with the world, because they 
have the truths and feeHiigs<tf religion in their hearts; 
they are not happy out of it, because it is there 
they are to exhioit and succ^d. Brought up en- 
tirely for the world, they had been happy m it While 
it lasted, for their minds had beea suited to th^ 

Eursuits. Brought up entirely for religion, ifaey 
ad been happy out ot it, for they had never known 
what its attractions are. But now the thorns are 
scattered on either p^th — of desire on the one* of 
compunction on the other. And if the better part 
of their education eventually prevail, the other part 
may rivet a chain about their necks, that will make 
them go heavily, even to the gates of heaven. 
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